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INTRODUCTION 


It is well known that amongst the Buddhist Scriptures 
there is one book in which a large number of cdd stories, 
fables, and fairy tales, lie enshrined in an edifying 
commentary; and have thus been preserved for the study 
and amusement of later times. How this came about 
is not at present quite certain. The belief of orthodox 
Buddhists on the subject is this. The Buddha, as occa¬ 
sion arose, was accustomed throughout his long career 
to explain and comment on the events happening around 
him, by telling of similar events that had occurred in 
his own previous births. The experience, not of one 
lifetime only, but of immy lives, was always present to 
his mind; and it was this e.vpericnce he so often used 
to point a moral, or adorn a tale. The stories so told 
are said to have been reverently learnt and repeated by 
his disciples; and immediately after his death 550 of 
them w'cre gathered together in one collection, called 
the Book of the 560 J.Titakas or Births; the commentary 
to which gives for each Jataka, or Birth Story, an 
account of the event in Gotama’s life which led to his 
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first telling that particular story. Both text and com¬ 
mentary were then handed down intact, and in the Piili 
language in which they were composed, to the time of 
tho Council of Patna (held in or about the year 250 b.c.) ; 
and they wore carried in the following year to Ceylon 
by the great missionary Mahinda. There the commentary 
was translated into Sinhalese, the Aryan dialect spoken 
in Ceylon; and was re-translated into its present form 
in the Pali language in the fifth century of our era. 
But the text of the Jiitaka stories themselves has been 
throughout preserved in its original Piili form. 

Unfortunately this orthodox Buddhist belief as to the 
history of the Book of Birth Stories rests on a foundation 
of quicksand. The Buddhist belief, that most of their 
sacred books were in existence immediately after tho 
Buddha’s death, is not only not 8upi)orted, but is con¬ 
tradicted by the evidence of those; books themselves. 
It may be necessary to state what that belief is, in order 
to show the importance which the Buddhists attach to 
the book; but in order to estimate the value wo ourselves 
should give it, it will be necessary by critical, and more 
roundabout methods, to endeavour to arrive at some 
more reliable conclusion. Such an investigation cannot, 
it is true, be completed until the whole series of the 
Buddhist Birth Stories shall have become accessible in 
the original I’ali text, and the history of those stories 
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shall ha ve heen traced in other sources. With the present 
inadequate information at our command, it is only pos¬ 
sible to arrive at j)rohahilitios. But it is tlierefore the 
more fortunate that the course of the inquiry will lead 
to some highly interesting and instructive results. 

In the first place, the fairy tales, parables, fables, 
riddles, and comic and moral stories, of which the 
Buddhist Collection—known as the Jiihika Book — 
consists, have been found, in many instances, to hear 
a striking resemblance to similar ones current in the 
West. Now in many instances this resemblance is 
simply due to the fact that the Wesiem stones were 
borrowed from the Buddhist ernes. 

To this resemblance much of the interest excited 
by the Buddhist Birth Stories is, very naturally, due. 
As, therefore, the stories translated in the body of this 
volume do not happen to contain among them any of 
those most generally known in England, I insert here 
one or two specimens which may at the same time 
afford some amusement, and also enable the reader to 
judge how far the alleged resemblances do actually 
exist. 

It is absolutely essential for the correctness of such 
judgment that the stories should be presented exactl)' 
as they stand in the original. I am aware tliat a close 
and literal translation involves the disadvantage of pre- 
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Bcnting the stories in a stylo wliicli will probably soem 
strange, and even wooden, to the modern reader. But 
it cannot be admitted that, for even purposes of com¬ 
parison, it would be sufficient to reproduce the stories 
in a modern form which should aim at combining 
substantial accuracy with a pleasing dress. 

And the Book of Birth Stories has a value quite 
independent of the fact that man)' of its talcs have been 
transplanted to the Wijst. It contains a record of the 
every-day life, and every-day thought, of the people 
among whom the tales were told: it is the oldest, most 
complete, mid most important Collection of Folk-lore extant. 

The whole value of its evidence in this respect would 
be lost, if a translator, by slight additions in some places, 
slight omissions in others, and slight modilications here 
and there, should run the risk of conveying erroneous 
impressions of early Buddhist beliefs, and habits, and 
modes of thought. It is important, therefore, that the 
reader should understand, before reading the stories I 
intend to give, that while translating sentence by 
sentence, rather than word by w'ord, I have never lost 
sight of the importance of retaining in the English 
version, as far as possible, not only the phraseology, 
but the style and spirit of the Buddhist story-teller. 

The first specimen I propose to give is a half-moral 
naif-comic story, w'hich runs as follows. 
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The Abb in the Lion's Skin. 
SillA-CAMMA JATAKA. 

(Fausboll, No. 18.9.) 

Once upon a time, while Brahma-datta was reigning 
iu Benares, the futuro Buddha was horn one of a 
peasant, family; and when he grew up, he gained his 
living by tilling the ground. 

At that time a hawker used to go from place to place, 
trafficking in goods carried by an ass. Now at each 
place ho came to, when ho took the pack down from the 
ass’s back, ho used to clothe him iu a lion’s skin, and 
turn him loose in tho rice and b.irloy-fiolds. And when 
the watchmen in tho holds saw the ass, thtty dared not 
go near him, taking him for a lion. 

So one day tho hawker stopped in a village; and whilst 
he was getting his own breakfast cooked, he dressed the 
ass in a lion’s skin, and turned him loose in a barley- 
field. Tho watchmen in the field dared not go up to 
him; but going home, they published the news. Then 
all the villagers c.amo out with weapons in their hands; 
and blowing ehauks, and beating drums, they went near 
tho field and shouted. Terrified with the fear of death, 
the ass uttered a cry—the cr)" of an ass! 

And when he knew him then to be an ass, the future 
Buddha j)roiiouuced the First Stanza; 

“ This is not a lion’s roaring. 

Nor a tiger’s, nor a panther’s; 

Dressed iu a lion’s skin, 

’Tis a wretched ass that roars! ” 
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But when the villagers knew the creature to he an ass, 
they beat him till his bones broke; and, carrying off the 
lion’s skin, went away. Then the hawker came; and 
seeing the ass fallen into so bad a plight, pronounced the 
Second Stanza: 

“ Long might the ass, 

Clad in a lion’s skin, 

Have fed on tlie barley green. 

But he brayed! 

And that moment he came to ruin.” 

And even whilst he was yet speaking the ass died on 
the spot! 


This story will doubtless sound familiar enough to 
Bnglish ears; for a similar talc is found in our modern 
collections of so-called ‘ u^sop’s Fables.’> Professor 
Benfey has further traced it in medimval French, 
German, Turkish, and Indian literature.* But it may 
have been much older than any of these books; for 
the fable possibly gave rise to a proverb of which we 
find traces among the Greeks as early as the time 
of Plato.* Lucian gives the fable in full, localizing it 

' .James's' F.'jbles’ (London, Murrav, p. Ill ; la Eontawe 

Book V. No. ‘Z \; .Ssop (in (Jreek text, ed. Furia, 141, 262; ed. Coriie, 113) ’ 
JJabrius (Lewis, vtjl. ii. p. 43). ” 

2 Benfey's Parioha Tantra, Book iv., No. 7, in the note on which, at vol. i. 
p. 462, he referij to p. 333; Robtrt^ in the * Fables infdites da Moveti 

A^e, vol. i.p. 3G0; and the Turkish TQti-numah (Hoseu, vol. ii. p. UO). 
In India it IS found also in the Northern Buddliiat Collection cnlWd Kathd 
bant Sapffira, hy Somadeva ; and in IlitopadeKa iiii. 2, Max Miiller, p 110} 

2 Kratylos, 411 (ed. Tauclmitz, ii. 275). 
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at KuDie, in South Italy/ and Julien has given us a 
Chinese version in his ‘ Avadiinas,’^ Erasmus, in his 
work on proverbs,® alludes to the fable ; and so also does 
our own Shakespeare in ‘King John.’‘‘ It is worthy 
of mention that in one of the later story-books—in a 
Persian translation, that is, of the Ilitopadosa-—there is 
a version of our fable in which it is the vanity of the 
ass in trying to sing which leads to his disguise being 
discovered, and thus brings him to grief.® But Pro¬ 
fessor Benfey has shown® that this version is simply 
the rolling into one of the present tale and of another, 
also widely prevalent, where an ass by trying to sing 
earns for himself, not thanks, but blows.' I shall 
hereafter attempt to draw some conclusions from the 
history of the story. But I would here point out that 
the fable could scarcely have originated in any countr}' 
in which lions were not common; and that the Jataka 
story gives a reasonable explanation of the ass being 
dresst^d in the skin, instead of saying that he dressed 
himself in it, as is said in our ‘Aesop’s Fables.' 

The reader will notice that tho ‘moral’ of the tale 

' Lnniaii, Piscator, 32. • Vol. ii. No. 91. 

3 ‘ Adagia,’ under ‘ Asinus apud Camanos.’ 

* Act ii. aceue 1 ; and again, Actiii. ncene i. 

® l)c ISaot/, ‘ Notes et Extraits,' x. 1, 247. 

* Ziic. cit. p. 403. 

’ Panclia Tantra, v. 7. Prof. Weber (Indische Studien, iii. 352) compares 
Fhendms (Iiressler, App. vi. 2) and Eraaiiius’s ‘ Adagia' under ‘ Asinus nd 
Lyrum.’ Hee also Tuti-namah (llosen ii. 218); and! would add Vurro, in 
Aulut Gollius, iii. Hi; and Jerome, £p. 27, ‘ Ad Mareellani.’ 
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is contained in two stanzas, one of which is put into 
the mouth of the Bodisat or future Buddha. This will 
be found to be the case in all the Birth Stories, save 
that tho number of the stanzas differs, and that they 
are xisually all spoken by tho Bodisat, It should also 
bo noticed that the identification of the peasant’s son 
with tho Bodisat, which is of so little importance to 
tho story, is the only part of it which is essentially 
Buddhistic. Both these points will bo of importance 
further on. 

Tho introduction of the human element takes this 
story, perhaps, out of the class of fables in the most 
exact sense of that word. I therefore add a story con¬ 
taining a fable proper, whe^ro animals speak and act 
like men. 

The Talkative Tortoise. 

KACCHAPA JATAKA. 

(Fausboll, No. 215.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning 
in Benares, tho future Buddha was born in a minister’s 
family; and when he grew up, ho became tho king’s 
adviser in things temporal and spiritual. 

Now this king was very talkative : while ho was 
apeaking, others had no opportunity for a word. And 
tho future Buddha, wanting to cure this talkativeness of 
his, was constantly seeking for some means of doing so. 
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At that time there was living, in a pond in the Hima¬ 
laya mountains, a tortoise. Two young hapsas («*e. wild 
ducks*) who came to feed there, made friends with him. 
And one day, when they had become very intimate with 
him, they said to the tortoise— 

“ Friend tortoise! the place where we live, at the 
Golden Cave on Mount Beautiful in the Himalaya 
country, is a delightful spot. Will you come there with 
us?” 

“But how can I get there ? ” 

“We can take you, if you can only hold your tongue, 
and will say nothing to anybody.” * 

“0 ! that I can do. Take me with you.” 

“ That’s right,” said they. And making the tortoise 
bite hold of a stick, they themselves took the two ends in 
their teeth, and flow up into the air.® 

Seeing him thus carried by the hapsas, some villagers 
called out, “ Two wild ducks are carrying a tortoise along 
on a stick! ” Whereupon the tortoise wanted to say, 
“If my friends choose to carry me, what is that to you, 
you wretched slaves! ” So just as the swift flight of the 
wild ducks had brought him over the king’s palace in the 
city of Benares, he let go of the stick he was biting, and 
falling in the open courtyard, split in two! And there 
arose a universal cry, “ A tortoise has fallen in the open 
courtyard, and has split in two ! ” 

* Pronounced hangsa, often rendered swan, a favourite liird in Indian talcs, 
and constantly represented in Puddhist carvings. It is the original Golden 
Goose. See below, p. 294, and Jutaka No. 13G. 

* There is an old story of a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, who 
inherited a family living. He went in great trouble to Dr. Eouth, the Head 
of his College, saying that he doubted whether he could hold, at the same 
time, the Living and the Fellowship, “ You can hold anything,” was the 
reply, “ if you can only hold your tongue.” And he held all three. 

® In the Vinila Jataka (No. 160) they similarly carry a crow to the 
Himalaya mountains, 
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The king, taking the future Buddha, went to the place, 
surrounded by his courtiers ; and looking at the tortoise, 
he asked the Bodisat, “ Teacher! how (iomes ho to be 
fftllen here ? ” 

The future Buddha thought to himself, “ Long cxpc<!t- 
ing, wishing to admonish the king, have I sought for 
some means of doing so. This tortoise must have made 
friends with the wild ducks; and they must have made 
him bite hold of the stick, and have flown up into the 
air to take him to the hills. But ho, being unable to 
hold his tongue when he hears any one else talk, must 
have wanted to say something, and lot go the stick; and 
so must have fallen down from the sky, and thus lost his 
life.” And saying, “ Truly, 0 king! those who are 
oallcd chatter-boxes—people whose words have no end— 
dome to grief like this,” he uttered these Verses: 

“ Verily the tortoise killed himself 
Whilst uttering his voice; 

Though he was holding tight the stick, 

By a word himself he slew. 

“ Behold him then, 0 excellent by strength ! 

And speak wise words, not out of season. 

You see how, by his talking overmuch, 

The tortoise fell into this wretched plight! ” 

The king saw that he was himself referred to, and said, 
“ 0 Teacher! are you speaking of us ? ” 

And the Bodisat spake openly, and said, “0 great 
■king! bo it thou, or be it any other, whoever talks 
beyond measure meets with some mishap like this.” 

And the king henceforth refrained himself, and became 
a man of few words. 
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This story too is found also in Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, and in most European languages,* though, 
strangely enough, it does not occur in our books of 
Aisctp’s Fables. But in tho ‘ ^Flsop’s Fables’ is usually 
included a story of a tortoise who asked an eagle to teach 
him to fly; and being dropped, split into two ! ® It is 
worthy of notice that in the Southern recension of the 
Panca Tantra it is eagles, and not wild ducks or swans, 
who carry the tortoise ; ^ and there can, I think, be little 
doubt that the two fables are historically (jonnected. 

.Another fable, very familiar to modern readers, is 
stated in the commentary to have been first related in 
ridicule of a kind of Mutual Admiration Society existing 
among tho opponents of tho Buddha. Hearing the 
monks talking about the foolish way in which Devadatta 
and Eokiilika went about among the people ascribing 
each to the other virtues which neither possessed, he is 
said to have told this tale. 


1 PanGa Tantra^ vol. i. p. 13, wtiero Professor Benfoy (i. 239-241) traces 
also the later versions in ditt'erent langiiuges. Ho meution-j Wofff's German 
translation of the Kalilah and Dimuab, vol. i. p. 91; Knatchball's iluglish 
version, p. 146 ; Simeon Setk's Greek version, p. 28 ; John of Capua's Diieo- 
torinm llumanaB Vital, D. 6 b.; the German translation of this last 
148b), ¥. viii. G ; the Spanish translation, xix a.; FirS7izuolaf 65; Monif 93; 
Anvhr i Su/iaili, p. 159 ; Le Livre dvs Lumiiires (1664, 8vo ), 124; Le Cabinet 
des FeeSf xvii. 309. See also Contes et Fables Indieiines de Bidpai et de 
Lokman, ii. 112 ; La I'oninine, 3, where tlie ducks fly to America (!); and 
Jiickell's * Kalilag und Dimnag,* p. 24. In India it is found in Somadem^ 
and in the Hitopadesa, iv. 2 (Mux Muller, p. 125). See aUo Julien^ i. 71. 

This version is found in Jiabrius (Lewis, i. 122): Lheedrus^ ii. 7 and 
vii. 14 (Orelli, 55, 12H); and in the jlisopanui collections (Fur. 193; Cori*, 
61) iiid in Absttmius^ Ul8, 

^ Dubois, p. 109, 



The Jackal and the Crow. 
JAMBU-KHADAKA JATAKA. 

(Fuusholl, No. 294.) 

Long, long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat had come to life as a tree-god, 
dwelling in a certain grove of Jambu-trees. 

Now a crow was sitting there one day on the branch 
of a Jambu-tree, eating the Jainbu-fruits, when a jackal 
coming by, looked up and saw him. 

“ Ila ! ” thought he. “ I’ll flatter that fellow, and get 
some of those Jambus to eat.” And thereupon he uttered 
this verse in his praise : 

“ Who miiy this be, whose rich and pleasant notes 
Proclaim him best of all the singing-birds ? 

Warbling so sweetly on the Jambu-branch. 

Where like a peacock he sits firm and grand ! ” 

Then the crow, to pay him back his compliments, re¬ 
plied in this second verse: 

” ’Tis a well-bred young gentleman, who understands 
To speak of gentlemen in terms polite! 

Good Sir!—whoso shape and glossy coat reveal 
The tiger’s oflEspring—eat of these, I pray ! ” 

And so saying, he shook the branch of the Jambu-tree 
till he made the fruit to fall. 

But when the god who dwelt in that tree saw the two 
of them, now they had done flattering one another, eating 
the Jambus together, he uttered a third verse: 
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“Too long, forsooth, I’ve borne the sight 
Of these poor chatterers of lies— 

1’he refuse-eater and the offal-eater 
lielauding each other ! ’’ 

And making hiinscdf visible in awful shape, he frightened 
tliein away from the place ! 


It is easy to understand, that when this story had been 
carried out of those countries where the crow and the 
jackal are the common scavengers, it would lose its 
point ; and it may ver}^ well, thend’orc, have been 
shortened into the fabh; of tlie Fox and the Crow and 
the piece of cheese. On the other hand, the latter is 
so complete and excellent a story, that it would scarcely 
have been expanded, if it had been the original, into 
the tale of the Jackal and the Crow.* 

The next tale to bo quoted is one showing how a wise 
man solves a difficulty. 1 am .sorry that Mr. Fausboll 
has not yet reached this Jiitaka in his edition of the 
Puli text; but I give it fi’om a Siijhaleso version of 
the fourteenth century, which is nearer to the Pali than 
any other as yet known.^ It is an episode in 

^ See I.a Fontaine, Book i. No. 2, and the current collcctioDfi of 
FaWes {eg. Jamcs ‘3 edition, p. 13r»J. ft should ho added that the Jainbu- 
khuditka-saQvutta iu tlie Sajjyutta Nikayn hus nothing !/> do with our faolo. 
The Jumhu-c'uter of that Ptory is un ascetic, who Uves on JumbuH, and is tou- 
verted by a discussion on Nirvana. 

* The Sinhalese text will bo found in the ‘ Sidai Sai^gavihvay' p. clxxvii. 
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The Birth as ‘Great Physician." 
MAHOSABHA JATAKA. 

A woman, carrying hor chilfl, went to the future 
Buddha’s tarn to wash. And having first bathed the 
child, she put on her upper garment and descended 
into the water to bathe herself. 

Then a Yakshini,^ seeing the child, had a craving to 
eat it. And taking the form of a woman, she drew near, 
and asked the mother— 

“ Friend, this is a very pretty child, is it one of 
^ours ? ” 

And when she was told it was, she asked if she might 
nurse it. And this being allowed, she nursed it a little, 
and then carried it off. 

But when the mother saw this, she ran after her, and 
cried out, “ Where are you taking my child to ? ” and 
caught hold of her. 

The Yakshini boldly said, “AVhere did you get the 
child from ? It is mine! ’’ And so quarrelling, they 
passed the door of the future Buddha’s Judgment Hall. 

He heard the noise, sent for them, inquired into the 
nratter, and asked them whether they would abide by his 

Literally ‘ the grent meclieinc.’ The Bodleat of that time received this 
na.ne because he was boru with a powerful drug in his hand,—an omen of 
tha clavemese in device by which, when he grew up, he delivered people from 
th^r miefortunes. Compare my ‘ Buddhiem,’p. 187. 

The Yakshas. products of witchcraft and cannibalism, are beings of 
magical power, who feed on human flesh. The male Yaksha occupies in 
Bupdhist stories a position similar to that of the wicked genius in the 
Arabian Nights; the female Y'ukshini, who occurs more frequently, usually 
plavs the part of siren. 
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decision. And they agreed. Then he had a line drawn 
on the ground; and told the Yakshinl to take hold of the 
child’s arms, and the mother to take hold of ite legs; and 
said, “ The child shall be hers who drags him over the line.” 

But as soon as they pulled at him, the mother, seeing 
how he suffered, grieved as if her heart would break. 
And letting him go, she stood there weeping. 

Then the future Buddha asked the bystanders, “ Whoso 
hearts are tender to babes ? those who have borne chil¬ 
dren, or those who have not ? ” 

And they answered, “ O Sire! the hearts of mothers 
are tender.” 

Then he said, “ Whom think you is the mother ? she 
who has the child in her arms, or she who has let go ? ” 

And they answered, “ She who has let go is the 
mother.” 

And he said, “Then do you all think that the other 
was the thief ? ” 

And they answered, " Sire ! we cannot tell.” 

And he said, “ Verily this is a Yakshinl, who took the 
child to eat it.” 

And they asked, “ 0 Sire ! how did you know it ? ” 

And he replied, “ Because her eyes winked not, and 
were red, and she knew no fear, and had no pity, I knew 
it.” 

And so saying, he demanded of the thief, “ Who are 
you ? ” 

And she said, “Lord! I am a Yakshini.” 

And he asked, “ Why did you take away this child ? ” 

And she said, “ I thought to eat him, 0 my Lord! ” 

And he rebuked her, saying, “ 0 foolish woman! For 
your former sins you have been born a YakshiijI, and now 
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do you still sin ! ” And he laid a vow upon her to keep 
the Five Commandments, and let her go. 

But the mother of the child exalted the future Buddha, 
and said, “ 0 my Lord! 0 Great Physician ! may thy 
life be long!” And she went away, with her babe 
clasped to her bosom. 


The ITebrew stor}^ in which a similar judgment is 
ascribed to Solomon, occurs in the Book of Kings, which 
is more than a century older than the time of Gotama. 
We shall consider below what may be the connexion 
between the two. 

The next specimen is a tale about lifeless things en¬ 
dowed with miraculous powers; perhaps the oldest tale 
ia the world of that kind which has been yet published. 
It is an episode in 


Sakka’s Fresents. 

DADHI-VAHANA JATAKA. 

(Fausbbll, No. 186.) 

Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning 
in Benares, four brothers, Bx'iihmans, of that kingdom, 
detoted themselves to an ascetic life; and having built 
thtoiselvcs huts at equal distances in the region of the 
nimulaya mountains, took up their residence there. 
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The eldest of them died, and was re-born as the god 
akkad When he became aware of this, he used to go 
nd render help at intervals every seven or eight days to 
he others. And one day, having greeted the eldest hermit, 
nd sat down beside him, ho asked him, “Reverend Sir, 
fhat are you in need of ? ” 

The hermit, who suffered from jaundice, answered, “I 
'ant fire! ” So he gave him a double-edged hatchet. 

But the hermit said, “ Who is to take this, and bring 
le firewood ? ” 

Tlien Sakka spake thus to him, “ Whenever, leverend 
ir, you want firewood, you should let go the hatchet 
rom your hand, and say, ‘ Please fetch me firewood: 
aake me fire ! ’ And it will do so.” 

So he gave him the hatchet; and went to the second 
ermit, and asked, “ Reverend Sir, what are you in need 
f ?” 

Now the elephants had made a track for themselves close 
0 his hut. And he was annoyed by those elephants, and said, 

' I am much troubled by elephants; drive them away.” 

Sakka, handing him a drum, said, “ Reverend Sir, 

E you strike on this side of it, your enemies will take 
0 flight; but if you strike on this side, they will become 
riendly, and surround you on all sides with an army in 
ourfold array.” ^ 

Kofc quite the same na Jupiter. Sakka is a very hamles-s nnd gentle 
ind of u gad, uot a jealous god, nor given to lasciviousness or Neither 

i he inimortaL: he dies from time to time; and, if he has behaved well, is 
ebovn under happy conditions. Meanwhile somebody else, usuolly one of 
tie sons of men W'ho has deseiwed it, succeeds, for a hundred thousand years 
r so, to his name and place and glory. Sakka can call to mind his expe- 
iencea in his former birth, a gift in which he surpasses most other beings, 
ie was also given to a kind of practical joking, by which he tempted people, 
nd baa bectime a mere beneficent fairy. 

That is, infantry, cavalry, chariots of w'ar, and elephants of war. Truly 
useful kind of present to give to a pious hermit! 
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So he gave him the drum; and went to the third 
hermit, and asked, “ Reverend Sir, what are you in need 
of ? ” 

He was also affected with jaundice, and said, therefore, 
“I want sour milk.” 

Sakka gave him a milk-howl, and said, “ If you wish 
for anything, and turn this bowl over, it will become a 
great river, and pour out such a torrent, that it will be 
able to take a kingdom, and give it to you.” 

And Sakka went away. But thenceforward the hatchet 
made fire for the eldest hermit; when the second struck 
one side of his drum, the elephants ran away ; and the 
third enjoyed his curds. 

Now at that time a wild boar, straying in a forsaken 
village, saw a gem of magical power. When lie seized 
this in his mouth, he rose by its magic into the air, and 
went to an island in the midst of the ocean. And think¬ 
ing, “Here now I ought to live,” he descended, and took 
up his abode in a convenient spot under an Udumbara-tree. 
And one day, placing the gem before him, he fell asleep 
at the foot of the tree. 

Now a certain man of the land of Kasi had been ex¬ 
pelled from home by his parents, who said, “ This fellow 
is of no use to us.” So he went to a seaport, and em¬ 
barked in a ship as a servant to the sailors. And the 
shi2i was wrecked; but by the bolp of a plank he reached 
that very island. And while he was looking about for 
fruits, he saw the boar asleep; and going softly up, he 
took hold of the gem. 

Then by its magical power he straightway rose right 
up into the air! So, taking a seat on the Udumbara-tree, 
he said to himself, “ Methinks this boar must have become 
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a sky-walker througli the magic power of tkis gem. 
That’s how he got to be living here! It’s plain enough 
what I ought to do; I’ll first of all kill and eat him, and 
then I can get away ! ” 

So he broke a twig off the tree, and dropped it on his 
head. The boar woke up, and not seeing the gem, ran 
about, trembling, this way and that way. The man 
seated on the tree laughed. The boar, looking up, saw 
him, and dashing his head against tho tree, died on the 
spot. 

But the man descended, cooked his flesh, ate it, and 
rose into tho air. And as he was passing along the 
summit of the Himalaya range, he saw a hermitage; and 
descending at the hut of the eldest hermit, he stayed 
there two or three days, and waited on the hermit; and 
thus becajne aware of the inagio power of the hatchet. 

“I mu.st get that,” thought he. And he showed the 
hermit the magic power of his gem, and said, “Sir, do 
you take this, and give mo your hatchet." The ascetic, 
full of longing to be able to fly through the air,' did so. 
But tho man, taking tho hatchet, went a little way off', 
and letting it go, said, “0 hatchet! cut off that hermit’s 
head, and bring the gein to me! ” And it Wfuit, and cut 
off' tho hermit’s head, and brought him the gem. 

Then he put tho hatchet in a secret place, and went to 
the second hermit, and stayed there a fiiw days. And 
having thus become aware of the magic power of the 
drum, he exchanged the gem for the drum ; and cut ofiP 
Ai'.'i head too in tho same way iia before. 

' The power of going througli the (lir is usunlly considered in Indian 
legends to be tho result, ami a proof, of great tioliuesa and long-continued 
penance. So the hermit thought he would get a fine reputation cheaply. 
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Then he wont to the third hermit, and saw the magic 
power of the milk-bowl; and exchanging the gem for it, 
caused his head to he cut off in the same manner. And 
taking the Gera, aird the Hatchet, and the Drum, and 
the 3Iilk-bowl, ho flow away up into the air. 

Not far from the city of Benares he stopped, and sent 
by the hand of a man a letter to the king of Benares 
to this effect, “Either do battle, or give me up your 
kingdom I ” 

No sooner had he heard that mes.sago, than the king 
sallied forth, saying, “ Tjet us catch the scoundrel! ” 

But the man beat one side of his drum, and a fourfold 
army stood around him! And directly he saw that the 
king’s array was drawn out in battle array, he poured out 
his milk-bowl; and a mighty river arose, and the multi¬ 
tude, sinking down in it, were not able to escape! Then 
letting go the hatchet, he said, “Bring me the king’s 
head ! ’’ And the hatchet went, and brought the king’s 
head, and threw it at his feet; and no one had time even 
to raise a weapon ! 

Then he entered the city in the midst of his great 
army, and caused himself to be anointed king, under the 
name of Dadhi-viihana (The Lord of Milk), and governed 
the kingdom with righteousness.* 


The story goes on to relate how tho king planted a 
Yonderful mango, how the sweetness of its fruit turned 
to sourness through the too-close proximity of bitter 


Compare Malifi-bhurata, lii, 1796. 
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herbs, (!) and how the Tlodisat, then the king’s minister, 
jjointcd out that evil communications corrupt good 
things. Eut it is the portion above translated which 
deserves notice as the most ancient example known of 
those tales in which inanimate objects are endowed with 
magical powers; and in which the Seven League Boots, 
or the Wishing Cup, or the Vanishing Hat, or the Won¬ 
derful Lamp, render their fortunate possessors happy and 
glorious. There is a very tragical story of a Wishing 
Cup in the Buddhist Collection,' where the Wishing 
Cup, however, is turned into ridicule. It is not un¬ 
pleasant to find that beliefs akin to, and perhaps the 
result of, fetish-worship, had faded away, among Buddhist 
story-tellers, into sources of innocent amusement. 

In this curious tale the Hatchet, the Drum, and the 
Hilk-bowl arc endowed with cjualities much more fit 
for the use they were put to in the latter part of the 
story, than to satisfy the wants of the heiiiiits. It is 
common ground with satirists how little, save sorrotr, 
men would gain if they could have anything they chose 
to ask for. But, unlike the others wo have quoted, the 
tale in its present shape has a flavour distinctively Budd¬ 
hist in the irreverent way in which it treats the great 
god Sakka, the Jupiter of the pro-Buddhistic Hindus. It 
takes for granted, too, that the hero ruled in righteous- 


^ Fausbiill, No. 291. 
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ness ; and this is as common in the Jatakas, as the 
‘ lived happily ever after' of modern love stories. 

This last idea recurs more strongly in the Birth Story 
called 


h Lesson for Kings. 

RAJOVADA JATAKA. 
i,Fausb6ll, A'o. 151.) 

Once upon a time, when Bmhma-dattn was reigning in 
Benares, the future Buddha returned to life in the womb 
of his chief queen; and after the conception ceremony 
had been performed, ho was safely born. And when the 
day came for choosing a name, they called him Prince 
Brahma-datta. He grew up in duo course; and when he 
■was sixteen years old, went to Takkasila,' and became 
accomplished in all arts. And after his father died he 
ascended the throne, and ruled the kingdom with 
righteousness and equity. He gave judgments without 
partiality, hatred, ignorance, or fear.^ Since ho thus 
reigned with ju.stice, wdth justice also his ministers ad¬ 
ministered the law'. Lawsuits being thus decided with 
justice, there were none w'ho brought false cases. And 
as these ceased, the noise and tumult of litigation ceased 
in the king’s court. Though the judges sat all day in 

This is the well-kuown town in the I'nnjsh called by the Greeks Taxiln. 
and lamed in liudrihiat legend us the great university of ancient India, as 
Nulanda was in later times. 

■' laterally *' without partiality and the rest," that is, the rest of the agatia, 
the actions forbidden to judges (and to kings us judges). 
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the court, they had to leave without any one coming for 
justice. It came to thi.s, that the Hall of Justice would 
have to be closed ! 

Then the future Buddha thought, “ From my reigning 
with righteousness there are none who come for judg¬ 
ment ; the bustle has ceased, and the Hall of Justice will 
have to bo closed. It behoves me, therefore, now to 
examine into my own faults; and if I find that anything 
is wrong in me, to put that away, and prfictise only 
virtue.” 

Thenceforth he sought for some one to tdl him bis 
faults; but among those around him he found no one 
who would tell him of any fault, but heard only his own 
praise. 

Then he thought, “It is from fear of me that these 
men speak only good things, and not evil things,” and 
he sought among those people who lived outside the 
palace. And finding no fault-finder the,re, he sought 
among those who lived outside the city, in the suburbs, 
at the four gates.* And there too finding no one to find 
fault, and hearing only his own praise, he detennined 
to search the country places. 

So he made over the kingdom to his ministers, and 
mounted his chariot; and taking only his charioteer, 
left the city in disguise. And searching the country 
through, up to the \ery boundary, he found no fault¬ 
finder, and heard only of his own virtue; and so ho 
turned back from the outermost boundary, and returned 
by the high road tow'ard,s the city. 

Now at that time the king of Kosala, Mallika by name, 

' The gates opening towards the four “directions,” that is, the four 
cardinal points ot the compass. 
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wus also ruling his kingdom with righteousness; and 
when seeking for some fault in himself, he also found no 
fault-finder in the palace, but only hoard of his own 
virtue! So seeking in country places, he too came to 
that very spot. And these two came face to face in a low 
cart-track with precipitous sides, where there was no 
space for a chariot to get out of the way 1 

Then the charioteer of Mallika the king said to the 
charioteer of the king of Benares, “ Take thy chariot out 
of the way ! ” 

But he said, “ Take thy chariot out of the way, 0 
charioteer! In thi.s chariot sitteth the lord over the 
kingdom of Benares, the great king Brahina-datta,” 

Yet the other replied, “In this chariot, 0 charioteer, 
eitteth the lord over the kingdom of Kosala, the great 
king Mallika. Take thy carriage out of the way, and 
make room for the chariot of our king ! ” 

Then the charioteer of the king of Benares thought, 
“ They say then that he too is a king ! What is now to 
be done ? ” After .some consideration, he said to himself, 
“ I know a way. I’ll find out how old he is, and then 
I’ll let the chariot of the younger be got out of the way, 
and BO make room for the elder.” 

And when he had arrived at that conclusion, he asked 
that charioteer what the ago of the king of Kosala was. 
But on inquiry he found that tho ages of both W'cre equal. 
Then he inquired about the extent of his kingdom, and 
about his army, and his wealth, and his renown, and 
aliout tho country ho lived in, and his caste and tribe and 
family. And ho found that both wore lords of a kingdom 
thtee hundrod leagues in extent; and that in respect of 
army and wealth and renown, and the countries in which 
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they lived, and their caste and their tribe and their 
family, they wore just on a par ! 

rhcn ho thought, “ I will make way for the most 
righteous. ’ And he asked, “ What kind of righteousness 
has this king of yours ? ” 

And the other saying, “ Such and such is our king’s 
righteousness,” and so proclaiming his king’s wickedness 
us goodness, uttered the First Stanza : 

The strong he overthrows by strength. 

The mild by mildness, does Mallika ; 

The good he conquers by goodness. 

And the wicked by wickedness too. 

Such is the nature of IhU king! 

Move out of the way, 0 charioteer! 

Hut the charioteer of the king of Benares asked him, 
“ Well, have you told all the virtues of your king?” 

“ Yes,” said the other. 

“If these are his where are then his faults?” 

replicxl ho. 

The other said, “Well, for tlio nonce, they shall bo 
faults, if you like ! But pray, then, what is the kind of 
goodness your king has ?” 

And then the charioteer of the king of Benares called 
unto him to hearken, and uttered the Second Stanza; 

Auger he conquers by cahnnes.s. 

And by goodness the wicked; 

The stingy he conquers by gifts. 

And by truth the speaker of lies. 

Such is the nature of tins king! 

Move out of tho way, O charioteer ! ” 

And when he had thus spoken, both Mallika tho king 
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and his charioteer alighted from their chariot. And they 
took out the horses, and removed their chariot, and made 
way for the king of Benares! 

But tho king of Benares exhorted ilallika the king, 
saying, “Thus and thus is it right to do.” And returning 
to Benares, ho practised charity, and did other good 
deeds, and so when his life was ended he passed away 
to heaven. 

And Mallika the king took his exhortation to heart; 
and having in vain searched tho countrj' through for a 
fault-finder, he too returned to his own city, and prac¬ 
tised charity and other good deeds; and so at the end 
of his life he went to heaven. 


Tho mixture in this Jiitaka of earnestness with dry 
humour is very instructive. The exaggeration in the 
earlier part of the story; the hint that law depends in 
reality on false eases ; the suggestion that to decide cases 
justly W'ould by Itself put an end, not only to ‘ the 
block in the law courts,’ but even to all lawsuits; the 
way in which it is brought about that two mighty kings 
should meet, unattended, in a narrow lane; the clever¬ 
ness of the first charioteer in getting out of his diffi¬ 
culties ; tho brand-new method of settling the delicate 
question of precedence—a method which, logically carried 
out, would destroy the necessity of such questions being 
raised at all;—all this is tho amusing side of the 
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Jutaka. It throws, and is meant to throw, an air of 
unreality over the story; and it is none the less humour 
because it is left to be inferred, because it is only an 
aroma which might easily escape unnoticed, only the 
humour of naive absurdity and of clever repartee. 

But none the less also is the story-teller thoroughly 
in earnest; he really means that justice is noble, that 
to conquer evil by good is the right thing, and that 
goodness is the true measure of greatness. The object- 
is edification also, and not amusement only. The lesson 
itself is quite Buddhistic. The first four lines of the 
Second Moral are indeed included, as verse 223, in the 
Lhammapada or ‘Scripture Akerses,’ perhajis the most 
sacred and most widely-read book of the Buddhist Bible ; 
and the distinction between the two ideals of virtue is in 
harmony with all Buddhist ethics. It is by no means, 
however, exclusively Buddhistic. It gives expression to 
an idea that would be consistent with most of the later 
religions; and is found also in the great Hindu Epic, the 
Mahil Bhiirata, which has been called the Bible of the 
Hindus.' It is true that further on in the same poem is 
found the opposite sentiment, attributed in our story to 
the king of Mallika; and that the higher teaching is 
in one of the latest portions of the Mahii Bharata, and 

' Malia Bliarata, v. 1518. Another paswafre at iii. 1.32fi3 is very similar. 

* Malm nhariita, xii. 4052. See Dr. Muir’s “ Metrical Translations from 
Sanskrit Writers” (1879), pp. xxxi, 88, 275, 35B. 
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probably of Buddhist origin. But when we find that 
the Buddhist principle of overcoming evil by good was 
received, as well as its opposite, into the Hindu poem, 
it is clear that this lofty doctrine was by no means re¬ 
pugnant to the beat among the Brahmans.' 

It is to be regretted that some writers on Buddhism 
have boon led away b}' their just admiration for the 
noble teaching of Qotama into an unjust depreciation 
of the religious s}'8tem of which his own was, after all, 
but the highest product and result. There were doubt¬ 
less among the Brahmans uncompromising advocates 
of the worst privileges of caste, of the most debasing 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies; but this 
TOrse is only one among many others which are in¬ 
contestable evidence of the >vido prevalence also of a 
spirit of justice, and of an earnest seeking after truth. 
It is, in fact, inaccurate to draw any hard-and-fast line 
between the Indian Buddhists and their countrymen 
of other faiths. After the first glow of the Buddhist 
reformation had passed away, there was probably as 
little difference between Buddhist and Hindu as there 
was between the two kings in the story which has just 
been told. 


' Similar pnysnpos will also be found in T.ao Tse, Douglas’s Coufur-ian- 
ism etc., p. 197; Pancbti Tantm^ i. 247 (277} =iv. 72; in Stohtous, quoted 
by Ji/luir, p. 3o6; and iu St. Matthew, y. 44-46; whereas the MuUika 
doctrine is inculcated by Confucius (Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 152). 
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Among the other points of similarity between Buddhists 
and Hindus, there is one which deserves more especial 
mention here,—that of their liking for the kind of 
moral-comic tales which form the bulk of the* Buddhist 
Birth Stories. That this partiality was by no moans 
confined to the Buddhists is apparent from the fact 
that books of such tales have been amongst, the most 
favourite literature of the Hindus. And this is the 
more interesting to us, as it is those Hindu collections 
that have most nearly preserved the form in whicli 
many of the Indian stories have been carried to tho 
West. 

The oldest of the collections now extant is the one 
already referred to, the Panciia Tantra, that is, tlie 
'Five Books,’ a kind of Hindu ‘Pentateuch’ or ‘Pen- 
tamerone.’ In it,s earliest form this work is unfor¬ 
tunately no longer extant; but in the sixth century 
of our era a book very much like it formed part of a 
work translated into Pahlavi, or Ancient Persian; and 
thence, about 750 a.d., into Syriac, under the title 
of ‘ Kalii.ag ano Damnag,’ and into Arabic under the 
title ‘Ralilah and Dimnaii.’' 

' Tho names are corniptiuna of tho Indian names of the two iaekale, 
Kaiiitak and Daiiianak, who take a principal part in the fiist of the fables. 
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These tales, though originally Buddhist, became great 
favourites among the Arabs; and as the Arabs were 
gradually brought into contact with Europeans, and 
penetrated into the South of Europe, they brought the 
stories with them; and we soon afterwards find them 
translated into Western tongues. It would bo impos¬ 
sible within the limits of this preface to set out in full 
detail the intricate literary history involved in this 
statement; and while I must refer the student to the 
Tables appended to this Introduction for fuller infor¬ 
mation, I (ran only give here a short summary of the 
principal facts. 

It is curious to notice that it was the Jews to whonr 
we owe the earliest versions. Whilst their mercantile 
pursuits took them much amongst the followers of the 
Prophet, and the comparative nearness of their religious 
beliefs led to a freer iutcrcovirae than was usually pos¬ 
sible between Christians and Moslems, they were natu¬ 
rally attracted by a kind of literature such as this— 
Oriental in morality, amusing in style, and ijerfectly 
free from Christian legend and from Christian dogma. 
It was also the kind of literature which travellers would 
most easily become acquainted with, and we need not 
therefore be surprised to hoar that a Jew, named Symeon 
So»h, about 1080 a.d., made the first translation into a 
European language, viz. into modern Greek. Another 
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Jew, about 1250, made a translation of a slightly 
different recension of the ‘ Kalilab and Dirnnab ’ into 
Hebrew; and a third, John of Capua, turned this 
Hebrew version into Latin between 12(i3 and 1278. 
At about the same time as the Hebrew version, another 
was made direct from the Arabic into S])ani8h, and 
a fifth into Latin ; and from these five versions trans¬ 
lations were afterwards made into German, Italian, 
French, and English. 

The title of the second Latin version just mentioned 
is very striking—it is ‘LEsop the Old.” To the trans¬ 
lator, Baldo, it evidently seemed quite in order to ascribe 
these new stories to the traditional teller of similar stories 
in ancient times; just as witty sajdngs of more modern 
times have been collected into books ascribed to the once 
venerable Joe Miller. Baklo was neither sufficiently 
enlightened to consider a good story the worse for being 
an old one, nor sufficiently scrupulous to hesitate at 
giving his new book the advantage it would gain from 
its connexion with a well-known name. 

Is it true, then, that the so-called HUscp’s Fables— 
so popular still, in spite of many rivals, among our 
W^estern children—arc merely adaptations from tales 
invented long ago to please and to instruct the child¬ 
like people of the East ? I think I can give an answer, 
though not a complete answer, to the question. 
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vEsop himself is several times mentioned in classical 
litei’ature, and always as the teller of stories or fables. 
Thus Plato says that Socrates in his imprisonment occu¬ 
pied himself by turning the stories (literally myths) of 
.^sop into verse: ^ Aristophanes four times refers to 
his tales and Aristotle quotes in one form a fable of 
his, which Lucian quotes in another.^ In accordance 
with these references, classical historians fix the date 
of yEsop in the sixth century n.c. ;■* but some modern 
oritics, rel}dng on the vagueness and inc.onsistency of 
the traditions, have denied his existence altogether. 
This is, perhaps, pushing scepticism too far; but it may 
be admitted that ho left no written works, and it is quite 
certain that if he did, they have been irretrievably lost. 

Notwithstanding thi.s, a learned monk of Constan¬ 
tinople, named Plani;i)ES, and tho author also of 
numerous other works, did not hesitate, in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, to write a work which he 
called a collection of ^Jsop’s Fables. This was first 
printed at Milan at the end of the fifteenth century; 

' Phiodo, p. 61. Comp. IlontlBy, Diosertatiou on the Fables of .ilsop, 
p. 136. 

* Vospee, 566, 12.59, 1401, aud foil. ; and Avea, 651 and foU. 

* Ariat. de part, nnim., iii. 2 ; Lucian Xigr., 32. 

* Herodotus (ii. 1.34) makes him contemporan- with King Ama.sia of Egypt, 
(h(* beginning of whose reign is plaood in oOH u.c. ; Plutarch (Sopt. Sap. 
Co»v., 152) makes him contemporary with Solon, who ia reputed to have 
beo-i born in 638 n.c ; and Diogenes Laertius (i. 72) says that he flourished 
about the fifty-second Olympiad, i.e. 572-.569 n.c. Compare Clinton, East, 
liell. i. 237 (under the year n.c. 672) and i. 239 (under n.c. 531). 
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and two other supplementary collections have subse¬ 
quently appeared.* From these, and especially from 
the work of Planudes, all our so-called -ZEsop’s Fables 
are derived. 

Whence tlien did Planudes and his fellow-labourers 
draw their tales? This cannot be completely answered 
till the source of each one of them shall have been clearly 
found, and this has not yet been completely done. But 
Oriental and classical scholars have already traced a 
goodly number of them; and the general results of their 
investigations may be shortly stated. 

Babrius, a Greek poet, who probably lived in the 
first century before Christ, wrote in verse a number of 
fables, (tf which a few fragments were known in the 
Middle Ages.^ The complete worlc was foi’tunately 
discovered by Mynas, in the year 1824, at Mount Athos; 
and both Bentley and Tyrwhitt from the fragments, and 
Sir George Comewall Lewis in his w^cll-known edition 
of the whole work, have shown that soveral of l^lanudes’ 
Fables are also to be found in Babrius.® 

* One at Heidelberg iu IfilO, and the other at Pnria in 1810, There is a 
complete edition of all these liibles, HSl in number, by T. Gl. Schneider, 
Breslau, 1«12, 

» See the editions by Be Fm-ia, Florence, 1809; Schneider, in an ap¬ 
pendix to liis edition of .Fisop’s FabU^B, Bn.'slau, 1812; Benjer, Miinchen, 
]81(i; KnuOi, Halle, 1835 ; and Lewis, riiilolog. Museum, 1832, i. 280- 
304. 

’ hentky, loc. cit.; TtirwhiU, Ho Bubrio, etc.. Loud., 1776. The editions 
of the newly-found MS. are hy LachnuMt, 1845 ; Orelli and 1845 ; 

G. Lewis, 1846 ; and Schmidewiii, 1853. 
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It Is possible, also, tbat the ^sopean fables of the 
Latin poet Ph^dbds, who in the title of his work calls 
himself a freedman of Augustus, were known to Planudes. 
But the work of Phsedrus, which is based on that of 
Bahrius, existed only in very rare MSS. till the end 
of the sixteenth century,^ and may therefore have easily 
escaped the notice of Planudes. 

On the other hand, we have seen that versions of 
Buddhist Birth Stories, and other Indian tales, had 
appeared in Europe before the time of Planudes in Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Spanish; and many of his stories 
have been clearly traced back to this source.^ Further, as 
I shall presently show, some of the fables of Babrius 
and Phsedrus, found in Idanudes, were possibly de¬ 
rived by those authors from Buddhist sources. And 
lastly, other versions of the Jatakas, besides those which 
have been mentioned as coming through the Arabs, had 
reached Europe long before the time of Planudes; and 
some more of his stories have been traced back to 
Buddhist sources through these channels also. 


* It was first edited fiy Pifhtm, in 1696; also by OrelUy Zurich, 1831. 
Comp. OesUrky, ‘ Thtedrus und die jEsop. Fabel im Mittelalter.’ 

* By Silvestre de Sacy, in his edition of Kalilah and Dimuah, Paris, 1816 ; 
Xoiselmr Beslmgchamps, in his ‘ Easai but lee Fables Indiennee, et but leur 
Introd. en Europe,’ Paris, 1838; Professor Bmfey, in his edition of the 
Pafica Tantra, Leipzig, 1869; J’rotemoi Max Miiller, ‘On the Migration of 
Fables,’ Contemporary Eevicw, July, 1870; Professor Weber, ‘Ueber den 
Zusammenhang iudischer Fabeln mit GriecluBohen,’ Indiscbe Studien, iii. 
337 and foil.; Adolf Wagener, ‘Essai but les rapports entre les apologues 
de I’Inde et de la Grece,’ 1853; Otto Keller, ‘Ueber die Geachichte der 
Griechischen Fabeln,’ 1862. 
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"What Is at present known, tlien, with respect to the 
so-callcd iEsop’s fables, amounts to this—that none of 
them are really ^Esopean at all; that the collection was 
first formed in the Middle Ages; that a largo number 
of them have been already traced back, in various ways, 
to our Buddhist Jiltaka hook ; and that almost the whole 
of thorn are probably derived, in one w'ay or anothei', 
from Indian sources. 

It is perhaps worthy of mention, as a fitting close to 
the history of the so-called jE.sop’s Fables, that those 
of his stories which Planudes borrowed indirectly from 
India have at length been restored to tluir original 
home, and bid fair to be popular even in this much- 
altered form. For nut ojily has tin Englishman trans¬ 
lated a few of them into sev«!rul of the man}’ languages 
spoken in tho great continent of India,’ but Narayan 
Balkriahna Godpole, B.A., one of the Masi.ers of the 
Government High School at Ahmadnagar, has latcl}' 
imblishcd a second edition of his translation into Sanskrit 
of the common English version of tho successful spurious 
compilation of tho old monk of Constantinople ! 


• /. (iri/rArisi, ‘The Oriental Kahulist, or Pnlyj.'-lot Tninslutions of iEsopV 
and olhtT -Ancient Fables from the Kuirlish iuio IliuduHtiuii. 

Persian, Arul>ic, Bhakka, Bongla, Sanscrit, etc., in the liuniau Character,’ 
Calcutta, 
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A complete answer to the question -witli whicli the last 
digression started can only be given when each one of 
the two hundred and thirty-one fables of Planudes and 
his successors shall have been traced back to its original 
author. But—whatever that complete answer may bo— 
the discoveries just pointed out are at least most strange 
and most instructive. And yet, if I mistake not, the 
history of the .Tiltaka Book contains hidden amongst its 
details a fact more unexpected and more striking still. 

In the eighth century the Khalif of Bagdad was that 
Almansur at whose court M-as written the Arabic book 
Kalilah and Dimnah, afterwards translated by the learned 
Jews I have mentioned into Hebrew, Latin, and Greek. 
A Christian, high in office at his court, afterwards became 
a monk, and is well known, under the name of St. John 
of Damascus, as the author in Greek of many theological 
works in defence of the orthodox faith. Among these 
is a religious romance called ‘Barlaam and Joasaph,’ 
giving the history of an Indian prince who was converted 
by Barhuim and became a hermit. This history, the 
reader will be surprised to learn, is taken from the life 
of the Buddha; and Joasaph is merely the Buddha 
under another name, the word Joasaph, or Josaphat, being 
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simply a corruption of tbe word Bodisat, that title of the 
future Buddha so constantly repeated in the Buddhist 
Birth Storiesd Now a life of the Buddha forms the intro¬ 
duction to our JiTtaka Book, and St, John’s romance also 
contains a number of fables and stories, most of which 
have been traced back to the same source.^ 

This book, the first religious romance published in 
a Western language, became very popular indeed, and, 
like the Arabic Kalilah and Dimnah, was translated into 
many other European languages. It exists in Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, English, Swedish, 
and Dutch. This will show how widely it was read, 
and how much its moral tone pleased the taste of the 
Middle Ages. It was also translated as early as 1204 
into Icelandic, and has even been published in the 
Spanish dialect used in the Philippine Islands 

Now it was a very ancient custom among Cliristians 
to recite at the most sacred part of their mos’; saci’ed 
service (in the so-called Canon of the Mass, immediately 


' Joasaph is in Arabic written also Tndnsatf; and this, tluongh a confu¬ 
sion between tlie jVrabie letters I'and IJ, is for liodiaut. See, for toe bistorv 
of these changes, Eeinaud, ‘ Memoire sue I'ludt,’ lb49, p. 91 ; qiioted witSl 
approbation by ‘Weber, ‘ Indiscbe Streifen,’ iii. 97. 

“ The Buddhist origin was first pointed out by Laboulaye in the 
July, IS.'ia; and more fully by Jjebreeht, iu the ‘Jiihrbucb fiir romaiiisebo 
und englische Literatur,’ 18G0. See also Littrd, Joto-nul dvs Suds’Is, 1865, 
who fully discusses, aud decides in favour of tiic romance being ically the 
■’ ork of St. John of Dainascu.s. I hope, iu a future volume, to jublish a 
iraplete analysis of St. John’s w'ork; pointing out the reseniblancet between 
and tlie Buddhist lives of Gotama, and-giving parallel pas.s8ges wherever 
le Greek adopts, not only the Buddhist ideas, but also Buddhist exp.-ossions. 
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before tbe consecration of the Host) the names of deceased 
saints and martyrs. Eeligious men of local celebrity 
were inserted for this purpose in local lists, called 
Diptycbs, and names universally honoured throughout 
Christendom appeared in all such catalogues. The con¬ 
fessors and martyrs so honoured are now said to be 
canonized, that is, they have become enrolled among the 
number of Christian saints mentioned in the ‘ Canon,’ 
whom it is the duty of every Catholic to revere, whose 
intercession may be invoiced, who may be chosen as 
patron saints, and in whose honour images and altars 
and chapels may bo set up.* 

For a long time it was permitted to the local eccle¬ 
siastics to continue the custom of inserting such names 
in their ‘ Diptychs,’ but about 1170 a decretal of Pope 
Alexander III. confined the power of canonization, as 
far as the Roman Catholics were concerned,* to the 
Pope himself. From the different Diptychs various 
martyrologies, or lists of persons so to be commemorated 
in the ‘Canon,’ were composed to supply the place of 
the merely local lists or Diptychs. For as time went 
on, it began to be considered more and more improper 


* Fope Benedict XIV. in ‘ De Bervonim Dei beatificatione et beatorum 
canouiBatione,’ lib. i. cap. 45; Begnier, ‘De ecclesia Cbristi,’ iu Migne’p 
Theol. Cura. Compl. iv. 710. 

“ Decret. Greg., Lib. iii. Tit. xW., confirmed and explained by decrees o 
TTrbnn VIH. (13th March, 1625, and 6tb Jnly, 1634) and of Alexander VII 
(1659). 
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to insert new names in so sacred a part of the Church 
prayers; and the old names being well known, the 
Diptychs fell into disuse. The names in the Martyr- 
ologios were at last no longer inserted in the Canon, 
but are repeated in the service called the ‘ Prime ’; 
though the term ‘ canonized ’ was still used of the 
holy men mentioned in them. And when the increasing 
number of such Martyrologies threatened to lead to 
confusion, and to throw doubt on the exclusive power 
of the Popes to canonize, Pope Sixtus the Fifth 
(1585-1590) authorized a particular Martyrologium, 
drawn up by Cardinal Baronins, to be used tliroughout 
the Western Church. In that work are included not 
only the saints first canonized at Horae, but all those 
who, having been already canonized elsewhere, were 
then acknowledged by the Pope and the College of 
Bites to be saints of the Catholic Church of Christ. 
Among such, under the date of the 27th of November, 
are included “ The holy Saints Barlaara and Josaphat, 
of India, on the borders of Persia, whose wonderful 
acts Saint John of Damascus has described.”^ 

Where and when they were first canonized, I have 
been unable, in spite of much investigation, to ascer¬ 
tain. Petrus de Natalibus, who was Bishop of Equilinm, 

' p. 177 I'f the edition of 1873, bearing the official approval of Pope 
Pins IX., or p. 803 of the Cologne edition of 1610. 
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the modern Jesolo, near Venice, from 1370 to 1400, wrote 
a Martyrology called ‘ Catalogus Sanctorum ’; and in 
it, among the ‘ saints,’ he inserts both Barlaam and 
Josaphat, giving also a short account of them derived 
from the old Latin translation of St. John of Damascus.' 
It is from this work that Baronius, the compiler of the 
authorized Martyrology now in use, took over the names 
of these two saints, Barlaam and Josaphat. But, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, they do not occur in 
any martyrologies or lists of saints of the Western 
Church older than that of Petrus de Natalibus. 

In the corresponding manual of worship still used in 
the Greek Church, however, we find, under August 26, 
the name ‘of the holy losaph, son of Abener, king 
of India.’^ Barlaam is not mentioned, and is not there¬ 
fore recognized as a saint in the Greek Church. No 
history is added to the simple statement I have quoted; 
and I do not know on what authority it rests. But 
there is no doubt that it is in the East, and probably 
among the records of the ancient church of Syria, that 
a final solution of this question should be sought.^ 

Some of the more learned of the numerous writers 

’ Cat. Sanet., Leyden od. 1.H2, p. cUii. 

’ p. 160 of the part for the raontn of August of the authorized Mnva7ov of 
;he Greek Church, published at Cuustanliuople, 1843: “ToC iofou 'Iiiid(raip, 
itoD ‘A$fviip ToS fiaaiKiwi tus ’IvSfor.” 

“ For the information in tlie last three pages I am chiefly indebted to my 
father, the Rev. T. W. Davids, without whose generous aid 1 should not have 
attempted to touch this obscure and difficult questiou. 
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who translated or composed uew works on Ihe basis of 
the story of Josaphat, have pointed out in their notes 
that he had been canonized;' and the hero of the 
romajice is usually called St. Josaphat in the titles of 
these works, as will be seen from the Table of the 
Josaphat literature below. But Professor Liebrccht, 
when idimtifying Josaphat with the Buddha, took no 
notice of this; and it was Professor Max Muller, who 
has donij so much to infuse tho glow of life into the 
dry bones of Oriental scholarship, who first pointed out 
the strange fact—almost incredible, were it not for the 
completeness of tho proof—that Gotama the Buddha, 
under tho name of St. Josaphat, is now officially recog¬ 
nized and honoured and worshipped throughout the 
whole of Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint! 

I have now followed the Western history of the 
Budilhist Book of Birth Stories along t'vo channels 
only. Space would fail me, and the reader’s patience 
perhaps too, if I attempted to do more. But I may 
mention that the inquiry is not by any means e.x- 
hausted. A learned Italian has proved that a good 
many of tlic stories of tho hero known throughout 
Europe as Siubad the Sailor are derived frcuu the same 
inexhaustible treasury of stories witty and v ise;^ and a 

' S«ie, for instance, Billius, and tho Ituiiuu Kilitor of 1734. 

* ihmparettiy ‘ Ilicerclie intorne ul .Idhro di Siudibad, Milano, 1869, 
Compare LamUbargvry ‘ Uie Fabchi dct* ISophos,* Posen, lH5i'. 
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similar remark applies also to other well-known Tales 
included in the Arabian Nights.* La Fontaine, whoso 
charming versions of tho Fables are so deservedly ad¬ 
mired, openly acknowledges his indebtedness to tho 
French versions of Kalilah and Dimnah; and Professor 
Benfey and others have traced the same stories, or 
ideas drawn from them, to Poggio, Boccaccio, Gower, 
Chaucer, Spenser, and many other later writers. Thus, 
for instance, tho three caskets and the pound of flesh 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice,' and the precious jewel 
which in ' As You Like It ’ tho venomous toad wears 
in his head,^ are derived from the Buddhist tales. In 
a similar way it has been shown that tales current 
among the Hungarians and the numerous peoples of 
Slavonic race have been derived from Buddhist sources, 
through translations made by or for the Huns, who 
penetrated In the. time of Genghis Khiin into the East 
of Europe.® And finally yet other Indian tales, not 
included in the Kalilag and Damnag literature, have 
been brought into the opposite corner of Europe, by 
tho Arabs of Spain.'* 


' See Benfcy, Pantscha Tuntra, vol. i., Introduction, passim. 

^ Act ii. scene 1. Professor Benfcy, in his Pantscha Tantra, i. 213-220, 
hjs traced this idea far and wide. Dr. Dennys, in his ‘ Polklore of China,’ 
pwes the Chine.se Buddhist version of it. 

’ See Bonfey’s Introduction to Paiica Tantra, .36, 39, 71, 92, 166, 186. 
Mr. Halston’s forthcoming translation of Tibetan stories will throw further 
light on this, at present, rather, obscure subject. 

* See, for example, the Fable translated Delow, pp. 275-278. 
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There is only one other point on which a few words 
should he said. I have purposely chosen as specimens 
one Buddhist Birth Story similar to the Judgment of 
Solomon; two which are found also in Bahrius; and 
one which is found also in Phfcdrus. How are these 
similarities, on which the later history of Indian Fables 
throws no light, to be explained ? 

As regards the cases of Bahrius and Phtedrus, it can 
only be said that the Greeks who travelled with Alex¬ 
ander to India may have taken the tales there, but 
they may equally well have brought them back. We 
OTily know that at the end of the fourth, and still more 
in the third century before Christ, there was constant 
travellins: to and fro between the Greek dcrainions in 
the East and the adjoining parts of India, which were 
then Buddhist, and that the Birth Stories were already 
popular among the Buddhists in Afghanistan, where 
the Greeks remained for a long time. Indeed, the very 
region which became the seat of the Gimco-Bactrian 
kings takes, in all the Northern versions of the Birth 
Stories, the place occupied by the country of Kilsi in 
the Pall text,—so that the scene of the tales is laid 
in that district. And among the innumerable Buddhist 
remains still existing there, a large number are con¬ 
nected with the Birth Stories.*^ It is also in this very 

^ The lef^PTid of Sumedha’s solf-abiief^ation (see bolow, pp. 11-13) is laid 
near .relaliibad; and Mr. William Simpson has disoovered oQ the spot two 
bas-reliefs ropreaentiug the principal iucideut in the legend. 
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district, and under the immediate successor of Alexander, 
that the original of the ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah ’ was said 
by its Arabian translators to have been written by Bidpai. 
It is possible that a smaller number of similar stories 
were also current among the Greeks; and that they not 
only hoard the Buddhist ones, but told their own. But so 
far as the Greek and the Buddhist stories can at present 
bo compared, it seems to me that the internal evidence 
is in favour of the Buddhist versions being the originals 
from which the Greek versions were adapted. Whether 
more than this can be at present said is very doubtful: 
when the Jatakas are all published, and the similarities 
between them and classical stories shall have been fully 
investigated, the contents of the stories may enable 
criticism to reach a more definite conclusion. 

The case of Solomon’s judgment is somewhat diffident. 
If there were only one fable in Babrius or Phmdrus 
identical with a Buddhist Birth Story, we should suppose 
merely that the same idea had occurred to two different 
minds; and there would thus be no necessity to postulate 
any historical connexion. Now the similarity of the 
two judgments stands, as far as I know, in complete 
isolation; and the story is not so curious but that two 
Writers may have hit upon the same idea. At the same 
time, it is just possible that when the Jews were in 
Babylon they may have told, or heard, the story. 
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Had we met with this story in a hook unquestionably 
later than the Exile, w'e might suppose that they heard 
the story there; that some one repeating it had ascribed 
the judgment to Xing Solomon, whose great wisdom was 
a common tradition among them; and that it had thus 
been included in their history of that king. But we 
find it in the Book of Xings, which is usually assigned 
to the time of Jeremiah, who died during the Exile; 
and it should be remembered that the chronicle in ques¬ 
tion was based for the most part on traditions current 
much earlier among the Jewish people, and probably 
on earlier documents. 

If, on the other hand, they told it there, we may 
expect to find some evidence of the fact in the details 
of the story as preserved in the Buddhist story-books 
current in the North of India, and more especially in 
the Buddhist countries bordering on Persia. Now Dr. 
Dennys, in his ‘ Folldore of China,’ has given us a 
Chinese Buddhist version of a similar judgment, which 
is most probably derived from a Northern Buddhist 
Sanskrit original; and though this version is very late, 
and differs so much in its details from thc'se of both 
the I’iili and Hebrew tales that it affords no basis itself 
for argument, it yet holds out the hope that we may 
discover further evidence of a decisive character. This 
hope is confirmed by the occurrence of a similar tale in 
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the Gcsta Ronianonm, a mediaeval work which quotes 
Barlaam and Josaphat, and is otherwise largely indebted 
in an indirect way to Buddhist sourcesd It is true 
that the basis of the judgment in that story is not the 
love of a mother to her son, but the love of a son to 
his father. But that very difference is encouraging. 
The orthodox compilers of the ‘ Gests of the Romans’’^ 
dared not have so twisted the sacred record. They 
could not therefore have taken it from our Bible. Like 
all their other talcs, however, this one was borrowed 
from somewhere; and its history, when discovered, may 
be expected to throw some light on this inquiry. 

I should perhaps point out another way in which 
this tale may possibly bo supposed to have wandered 
from the Jews to the Buddhists, or from India to tho 
Jews. The land of Ophir was probably in India. The 
Hebrew names of the apes and peacocks said to have 
been brought thence by Solomon’s coasting-vessels are 
merely corruptions of Indian names; and Ophir must 
therefore have been either an Indian port (and if so, 
almost certainly at the mouth of the Indus, afterwards 
a Buddhist country), or an entrepot, further west, 

' No. xlv. p. 80 of Swan anil Hooper’s popular edition, 1877 ; No. xlii. 
p. 187 of tlie ciitical edition published for the Early English Text Society in 
1879 by S. J. II. Ilerrtage, who has added a valuublo historical note at 
p. 477._ 

^ This adaptation of the Latin title is worthy of notice. It of course 
means ‘ Deeds ’ ; but as most of tho stories are moro or less hujuorous, the 
word Oest, now spelt Jest, acquired it* present me anin g. 
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for Indian trade. But the very gist of the account 
of Solomon’s expedition by sea is its unprecedented 
and hazardous character; it would have been impossible 
even for him without the aid of Phoenitsiau sailors; 
and it was not renewed by the Hebrews till after 
the time when the account of the judgment was 
recorded in the Book of Kings. Any intercourse 
between his servants and the people of Ophir must, 
from the difference of language, have been of the most 
meagre extent; and we may safely conclude that it 
was not the means of the migration of otir tale. It 
is much more likely, if the Jews hoard or told the Indian 
story at all, and before the time of the captivity, 
that the way of communication was overland. There 
is every reason to believe that there was a great and 
continual commercial intercourse between Bast and 
West from very early times by way of Palmyra 
and Mesopotamia. Though the intercourse by sea was 
not continued after Solomon’s time, gold of Ophir,^ 
ivory, jade, and Eastern gems still found their way 
to the West; and it would bo an interesting task 
for an Assyrian or Hebrew scholar to trace the evidence 
of this ancient overland route in other ways. 


' rsulni xiv. 9 ; Isaiah xiii. 12 ; Job xxii. 21, xxviii. 16. 
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SUMMARY. 

To sum up wtat can at present be said on tbe con¬ 
nexion between the Indian tales, preserved to us in the 
Book of Buddhist Birth Stories, and their counterparts 
in the West:— 

1. In a few isolated passages of Greek and other 
writers, earlier than the invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great, there are references to a legendary iEsop, 
and perhaps also allusions to stories like some of the 
Buddhist ones. 

2. After Alexander’s time a number of tales also found 
in the Buddhist collection became current in Greece, 
and are preserved in the poetical versions of Babrius 
and I’haedrus. They are probably of Buddhist origin. 

3. From the time of Babrius to the time of the first 
Crusade no migration of Indian tales to Europe can be 
proved to have taken plac.c. About the latter time a 
translation into Arabic of a Persian work containing 
tales found In the Buddhist book was translated by 
Jews into Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. Translations of 
these versions afterwards appeared in all the principal 
languages of Europe. 

4. In the eleventh or twelfth century a translation 
was made into Latin of the legend of Barlaam and 
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Josaphat, a Greek romance written in tlie eighth centnry 
by St. John of Damascus on the basis of the Buddhist 
Jataka book. Translations, poems, and plays founded 
on this work were rapidly produced throughout Western 
Europe. 

5. Other Buddhist stories not included in either of 
the works mentioned in the two last paragraphs were 
introduced into Europe both during the Crusades and 
also during the dominion of the Arabs in Spain. 

6. Versions of other Buddhist stories were introduced 
into Eastern Europe by the Huns under Genghis IChan. 

7. The fables and stories introduced through these 
various channels became very popular during the Middle 
Ages, and were used as the subjects of numerous sermons, 
story-books, romances, poems, and edifying dramas. Thus 
extensively adopted and circulated, they had a consider¬ 
able influence on the revival of literature, which, hand 
in hand with the revival of learning, did so much to 
render possible and to bring about the Great Deforma¬ 
tion. The character of the hero of them—the Buddha, 
in his last or in one or other of his supposed previous 
births—appealed so strongly to the sympathies, and 
was so attractive to the minds of mediaeval Christians, 
that he became, and has ever since remained, an object 
of Christian worship. And a collection of ihese and 
similar stories—wrongly, but very naturally, ascribed to 
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a famous story-teller of the ancient Greeks—has become 
the common property, the household literature, of all 
the nations of Europe; and, under the name of -lEsop’s 
Eables, has handed down, as a first moral lesson-hook 
and as a continual feast for our children in the West, 
tales first invented to please and to instruct our far-off 
cousins in the distant East. 




PAET II. 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE BIRTH STORIES IN 

INDIA. 

In the previous part of this Introduction I have 
attempted to point out the resemblances between certain 
Western tales and the Buddhist Birth Stories, to explain 
the reason of those resemblances, and to trace the 
history of the Birth Story literature in Euro])e. Much 
remains yet to be done to complete this interesting and 
instructive history; but the general results ctm already 
be stated with a considerable degree of certainty, and 
the literature in which further research will have to be 
made is accessible in print in the public libraries of 
Europe. 

For the history in India of the Jataka Book itself, 
and of the stories it contains, so little has been done, 
that one may say it has still to be written; and the 
authorities for further research are only to be found in 
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manuscripts very rare in Europe, and written in lan¬ 
guages for the most part but little known. Much of 
what follows is necessarily therefore very incomplete 
and provisional. 

In some portions of the Brahmanical literature, later 
than the Vedas, and probably older than Buddhism, 
there are found myths and legends of a character some¬ 
what similar to a few of the Buddhist ones. But, so far 
as I know, no one of these has been traced either in 
Europe or in the Buddhist Collection. 

On the other hand, there is every reason to hope that 
in the older portions of the Buddhist Scriptures a 
considerable number of the tales also included in the 
Jataka Book will be found in identical or similar forms; 
for even in the few fragments of the Pitakas as yet 
studied, several Birth Stories have already been dis¬ 
covered.* These occur in isolated passages, and, except 
the story of King Maha Sudassana, have not as yet 
become Jiitakas, — that is, no character in the story is 


* Thus, for instance, the Mani Kantha Jataka (FauBboU, No. 253) is 
taken from a story which is in both the Pali and the Chinese versions of the 
Vinaya I’itaka (Oldenberg, p. xlvi); the Tittiiia Jataka (I'ansbbll, No. 37, 
translated below) occurs almost word for word in the CuUa Va^ga (vi. 6, 3-5) ; 
the Kiiandhavatta Jataka (Pausboll, No. 203) is a slightly enlarged 
version of Culla Vagga, v. 6 ; the Sokhavihari Jataka (Fausboll, No. 10, 
translated below) is founded on a .story in the Culla Vagga (vii. 1, 4-6); the 
Maha-bitdassana Jataka (Pausboll, No. 96) is derived from the Sutta of 
the same name in the DTgha Nikfira (translated by me in ‘ Sacred Books of 
the East,’ vol. is.); the Makha Disva Jataka (Fausboll, No. 9, translated 
below) from the Sutta of the same name in the Majjhiraa Nikaya (No. S3); 
and the Sakunagohi Jataka (Fausboll, No. 168), from a parable in the 
Satipatthuna Vagga of the Sagyutta Nikaya. 
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identified with the Buddha in one or other of his sup¬ 
posed previous births. But one book included in the 
Pitli Pi takas consists entirely of real Jiitaka stories, all 
of which are found in our Collection. 

The title of this work is Cakiya-pitaka ; and 
it is constructed to show when, and in what births, 
Gotama had acquired the Ten Great Perfections (Gene¬ 
rosity, Goodness, Renunciation, Wisdom, Firmness, 
Patience, Truth, Resolution, Kindness, and Equanimity), 
without which he could not have become a Buddha. 
In striking analogy with the modern view, that true 
growth in moral and intellectual power is the result of 
the labours, not of one only, but of many successive 
generations; so the qualifications necessary for the 
making of a Buddha, like the characters of all the 
lesser mortals, cannot be acquired during, and do not 
depend upon the actions of, one life only, but are the 
last residt of many deeds performed through a long 
series of consecutive lives.^ 

To each of the first two of these Ten l.^erfections a 
whole chapter of this work is devoted, giving in verse 
ten examples of the previous births in which the Bodisat 
or future Buddha had practised Generosity and Good¬ 
ness respectively. The third chapter gives only fifteen 

' See im this belief below, pp. 54-68, where the vtrses 269-269 are 
quotations from the Cariyu I’itaka. 
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examples of the lives iu which ho acquired the other 
eight of the Porfeetiona. It looks very much as if 
the original plan of the unknown author had been to 
give ten Birth Stories for each of the Ten Perfections. 
And, curiously enough, the Northern Buddhists have 
a tradition that the celebrated teacher Aavagosha began 
to write a work giving ten Births for each of the Ten 
Perfections, but died when he had versified only thirty- 
four.' Now there is a Sanskrit work called Jataka 
Mai..\, as yet unpublished, but of which there arc 
several MSS. in Paris and in London, consisting of 
thirty-five Birth Stories in mixed prose and verso, in 
illustration of the Ten Perfections.® It would be pre¬ 
mature to attempt to draw any conclusions from these 
coincidences, but the curious render will find in a Table 
below a comparative view of the titles of the Jatakas 
comprised iu the Cariya Pitoka and in the Jiitaka 
Mal5.® 

Thero is yet another work in the Piili Pitakas which 
constantly refers to the Jataka theory. The Buddifa- 
VAgsA, which is a history of all the Buddhas, gives an 
account also of the life of the Bodisat in the character he 

' Taranatha's ‘ GescMclite doB Boddhismus ’ (a Tibetan work of the 
e'vbteenth centnrj', tranulntod into Gorman by Schiofner), p. 92. 

■> FausbbU’s ‘ Kive Jutakas,’ pp. 68-68, whore the full text of one Jataka is 
g»/en, and Lton Setr, ‘ Etude aur lea Jutakua,’ p. 57. 

•> See Table, bolow. 
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filled during the lifetime of eaeh of twenty-four of the 
previous Buddhas. It is on that work that a great part 
of the Pali Introduction to our Jiitaka Book is based, 
and most of the verses in the first fifty pages of the 
present translation are quotations from the Buddha-vapsa. 
From this source we thus have authority for twenty- 
four Birth Stories, corresponding to the first t\renty-four 
of the twenty-seven previous Buddhas,' besides the 
thii’ty-four in illustration of the Perfections, and the 
other isolated ones I have mentioned. 

Beyond this it is impossible yet to state what pro¬ 
portion of the stories in the Jiitaka Book can thus be 
traced back to the earlier Pilli Buddhist literature; and 
it would be out of place to enter here upon any lengthy 
discussion of the difiScult question as to the date of those 
earlier records. The provisional conclusions as to the 
age of the Sutta and Vinaya reached by Dr. Oldenberg 
in the very able introduction prefixed to his edition 
of the text of the Maha Vagga, and summarized at 
p. xxxviii of that work, will be sufiScient for our present 
purposes. It may be taken as so highly probable as to 
be almost certain, that all those Birth Stories, which 
are not only found in the so-called Jiitaka Book itself, 
but are also referred to in these other parts of the 

' See the list of these Buddhas below, p. 62, where it will he seen that for 
the laat three Buddhas we have no Birth Story. 
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Pali Pitekas, aro at least older than the Council of 
Vesali.' 

The Council of Vesali was held about a hundred years 
after Gotama’s death, to settle certain disputes as to 
points of discipline and practice which had arisen among 
the members of the Order. The exact date of Gotama’s 
death is uncertain ;■“* and in the tradition regarding the 
length of the interval between that event and the Council, 
the ‘ hundred years ’ is of course a round number. But 
we can allow for all possibilities, and still keep within 
the bounds of certainty, if we fix the date of the Council 
of Vesali at within thirty years of 350 «.c. 

The members of the Buddhist Order of Mendicants 
wore divided at that Council—as important for the 
history of Buddhism as the Council qf Nice is for the 
history of Christianity — into two parties. One side 
advocated the relaxation of the rules of the Order in 
ten particular matters, the others adopted the stricter 
view. In the accounts of the matter, which we at present 
only possess from the successors of the stricter party (or. 


Tins will hold good though the Buddhevnusa and the Cariyu Pitaka 
•hould tnm out to bo later than most of the otnor hooka contained in the 
Three Prdi I’itakaa. That the stories they contain have already hoconie 
Jatakas, whereas in most of the other cases above quoted the stories are still 
*nly parables, would seem to lead to this conclusion ; and the fact that they 
have preserved some very ancient forms (such as locatives in t) may merely 
fce due to the fact that they aro older, not in matter and ideas, but only in 
>orm. Compare what is said below as to the verses in the Birth Stories. 

’ The question is discussed ot length in my 'Ancient Coine and Measures 
Ceylon' in ‘ Numismata Oriontalia,’ vol. i. 
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as they call themselves, the orthodox party), it is ac- 
knowledj^ed that the other, the laxer side, were in the 
majority; and that when the older and more influential 
members of the Order decided in favour of the orthodox 
view, the otliers held a council of their own, called, from 
the numbers of those who attended it, the Great Oouncil. 

Now the oldest Ceylon Chronicle, the Dipavagsa, which 
contains the only account as yet published of what oc¬ 
curred at the Great Council, says as follows : *— 

“The monks of the Great Council turned the religion 
upside down; 

They broke up the original Scriptures, and made a 
new recension; 

A discourse put in one place they put in another; 

They distorted the sense and the teaching of the Five 
Nikilyas. 

Those monks—^knowing not what had been spoken at 
length, and what concisely, 

What was the obvious, and what was the higher 
meaning— 

Attached new meaning to new words, as if spoken by 
the Buddha, 

And destroyed much of the spirit by bolding to the 
shadow of the letter. 

In part they cast aside the Sutta and the Vinaya so 
deep, 

And made an imitation Sutta and Vinaya, changing 
this to that. 

* Dipavftflsa, V. 32 and foil. 
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The Pariwara abstract, and the Six Books of Ahhi- 
dhamma; 

The Patisambhida, the Niddesa, and a portion of the 
Jataha — 

So much they put aside, and made others in their 
place!” .... 

The animus of this description is sufficiently evident; 
and the Dipavagsa, which cannot have been written 
earlier than the fourth century after the commencement 
of our era, is but poor evidence of the events of seven 
centuries before. But it is the best we have; it is ac¬ 
knowledged to have been based on earlier sources, and 
it is at least reliable evidence that, according to Ceylon 
tradition, a book called the Jataka existed at the time 
of the Councils of Vesiili. 

As the Northern Buddhists are the successors of those 
who held the Great Council, we may hope before long 
to have the account of it from the other side, either 
from the Sanskrit or from the Chinese.^ Meanwhile 
it is important to notice that the fact of a Book of Birth 
Stories having existed at a very early date is confirmed, 
not only by such stories being found in other parts of 
the PaK Pi^akas, but also by ancient monuments. 

Among the most interesting and important discoveries 

' There are several works enumerated by Mr. Beal in his Catalogue o{ 
Chinese Buddhistic Works in the India OfBce Library (soe especially pp. 93-97, 
and pp. 107-109), from which we might expect to deriye this information. 
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whicli we owe to recent archaeological researches in 
India must undoubtedly be reckoned those of the Bud¬ 
dhist carvings on the railings round the dome-shaped 
relic shrines of Sanohi, Amaravati, and Bharhut. There 
have been there found, very boldly and clearly sculp¬ 
tured in deep bas-relief, figures which were at first 
thought to represent merely scenes in Indian life. Even 
so their value as records of ancient civili>iation would 
have been of incalculable value; but they have acquired 
further importance since it has been proved that most 
of them are illustrations of the sacred Birth Stories in 
the Buddhist Jataka book,—are scenes, that is, from the 
life of Gotama in his last or previous births. This 
would be incontestable in many cases from the carvings 
themselves, but it is rendered doubly sure by the titles 
of Jiitakas having been found inscribed over a number 
of those of the bas-reliefs which have been last dis¬ 
covered — the carvings, namely, on the railing at 
Bharhut. 

It is not necessary to turn aside here to examine into 
the details of these discoveries. It is sufficient for our 
present inquiry into the age of the Jataka stories that 
these ancient bas-reliefs afford indisputable evidence 
that the Birth Stories were already, at the end of the 
third century B.c., considered so sacred that they were 
chosen as the subjects to be represented round the most 
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sacred Buddhist buildings, and that they were already 
popularly known under the technical name of ‘Jatakas.’ 
A detailed statement of all the Jatakas hitherto dis¬ 
covered on these Buddhist railings, and other places, 
will be found in one of the Tables appended to this 
Introduction; and it will be noticed that several of 
those tales translated below in this volume had thus 
been chosen, more than two thousand years ago, to fill 
places of honour round the relic shrines of the Grreat 
Teacher. 

One remarkable fact apparent from that Table will 
bo that the Birth Stories are sometimes called in the 
inscriptions over the bas-reliefs by names different from 
those given to them in the Jataka Book in the Pali 
Pitakas. This would seem, at first sight, to show that, 
although the very stories as we have them must have 
been known at the time when the bas-reliefs were carved, 
yet that the present collection, in which different names 
are clearly given at the end of each story, did not then 
exist. But, on the other hand, we not only find in the 
Jataka Book itself very great uncertainty as to the 
names,—the same stories being called in different parts 
of the Book by different titles,'—but one of these very 


Thus, No. 41 is called both Losaka Jataka and Mitta-ttndaka 
JlfAKA (Feer, ‘Etude eur les Jutakas,’ p. 121); No, 439 is called Catiid- 
v.\ii.A Jataka and also Mttta-vindaka Jataka {Ibid. p. 120); No. 67 is 
called Vanakinda Jataka and also Kombkila Jataka (Fausbbll, vol. i. 
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bas-rcsliefs has actually inscribed over it two distinct 
names in full! ^ 

The reason for this is very plain. When a fable 
about a lion and a jackal was told (as in No. 157) to 
show the advantage of a good character, and it was 
necessary to choose a short title for it, it was called 
‘The Lion Jataka,’ or ‘The Jackal Jataka,’ or even 
‘The Good Character Jataka*; and when a fable was 
told about a tortoise, to show the evil results which 
follow on talkativeness (as in No. 215), the fable might 
us well be called ‘ The Chatterbox Jfitaka ’ as ‘ The 
Tortoise Jataka,’ and the fable is referred to accordingly 
under both those names. It must always have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix upon a short title which 
should at once characterize the lesson to be taught, and 
the personages through whose acts it was taught; and 
different names would thus arise, and become inter¬ 
changeable. It would be wrong therefore to attach 
too much importance to the difference of the names on 
the bas-reliefs and in the Jataka Book. And in trans- 


p. 278, and vol. ii. p. 20G); No. 96 is called Tblapatta Jataka and also 
Takkasii.a Jataka [IHi. vol. i. p, 393, and vol. i. pp. 469, 470); No. 102, 
there called Pannika Jataka, is the same story as No. 217, there called 
Snaav J.iTAEA ; No. 30, there called Munxka Jataka, i< the same story as 
No. 286, there called Saluka Jataka; No. 216, the Kicchapa Jataka, 
is called Bahu-hhai«i Jataka in the Dharamapada (p. 419) ; and No. 167 
is called (}una Jataka, Siha Jataka, and Sioala Jataka. 

' Cumiinijhmn, ‘ The Stupa of llhurluit,’ pi. xlvii. Thf carving illustrates 
a fable of a cat and a cock, and is labelled both Biijala Jataka and Kukkuta 
Jataka ((lat Jataka and Cock Jataka). 
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lating the titles we need not bo afraid to allow ourselves 
a latitude similar to that which was indulged in by the 
early Buddhists themselves. 

There is yet further evidence confirmatory of the 
Dipavaijsa tradition. The Buddhist Scriptures are some¬ 
times spoken of as consisting of nine different divisions, 
or sorts of texts (Aggani), of which the seventh is 
‘Jatakas/ or ‘The Jatuka Collection’ (Jiitakai]). This 
division of the Sacred Books is mentioned, not only in 
the Dipavupsa itself, and in the Sumapgala Vilasini, but 
also in the Agguttara Nikaya (one of the later works 
included in the I’ali Pitakas), and in the Saddharma 
Pundarika (a lute, but standard Sanskrit work of the 
Northern Buddhists).' It is common, therefore, to both 
of the two sections of the Buddhist Church; and it 
follows that it was probably in use before the great 
schism took place between them, possibly before the 
Council of Vesali itself. In any case it is conclusive 
as to the existence of a collection of Jatakas at a very 
early date. 


The text of the Jataka Book, as now received among 
the Southern Buddhists, consists, as will be seen from the 

See the authorities quoted in my manual, ‘Buddhism,’ pp. 214, 216; 
and Dr. Morris, in the Academy lor May, 1880. 
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translation, not only of the stories, but of an elaborate 
commentary, containing a detailed Explanation of tbe 
verse or verses wbicb occur in each of tbe stories; an 
Introduction to eacb of tbem, giving tbe occasion on 
wbicb it is said to bave been told; a Conclusion, explain¬ 
ing tbe connexion between tbe personages in tbe Intro¬ 
ductory Story and the cbaracters in tbe Birtb Story; 
and finally, a long general Introduction to tbe whole 
work. It is, in fact, an edition by a later band of tbe 
earlier stories; and though I have called it concisely 
tbe Jataka Book, its full title is ‘The Commentary on 
tbe Jiitakas#’ 

We do not know either tbe name of the author of 
this work, or tbe date when it was composed. Tbe 
meagre account given at the commencement of tbe work 
itself (below, pp. 1, 2) contains all our present informa¬ 
tion on these points. Mr. Childers, who is the translator 
of this passage, has elsewhere ascribed the work to 
Buddhaghosa;' but I venture to think that this is, 
to say the least, very uncertain. 

We have, in the thirty-seventh chapter of tbe Maha- 
vagsa,^ a perhaps almost contemporaneous account of 
Buddhaghosa’s literary work; and it is there distinctly 
stated, that after writing in India tbe Atthasalini (a com¬ 
mentary on the DbammasapginI, tbe first of tbe Six 


In Ms Dictionary, Preface, p. ix, note. 


Turnonr, pp. 260-253. 
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Books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka), be wont to Ceylon 
(about 430 a.d.) with the express intention of translating 
the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali. There he studied 
under the Thera Sagghapali, and having proved his 
officiency by his great work ‘ The Path of Purity ’ 
(Visuddhi-Magga, a compendium of all Buddhism), he 
was allowed by the monks in Ceylon to carry out his 
wish, and translate the commentaries. The Chronicle 
then goes on to say that he did render ‘ the whole 
Sinhalese Commentary’ into Pilli. But it by no means 
follows, as has been too generally supposed, that he 
was the author of all the Pali Commentaries wo now 
possess. He translated, it may be granted, the Commen¬ 
taries on the Vinaya Pitaka and on the four great divisions 
(Nikayas) of the Sutta Pitaka; but these works, together 
with those mentioned above, would amply justify the 
very general expression of the chronicler. The ‘ Sinha¬ 
lese Commentary ’ being now lost, it is impossible to 
say what books were and what wore not included under 
that expression as used in the Mahavaiisa ; and to assign 
any Pali commentary, other than those just mentioned, 
to Buddhaghosa, some further evidence more clear than 
the ambiguous words of the Ceylon Chronicle should 
be required. 

What little evidence we have as regards the particular 
work now in question seems to me to tend very strongly 
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in the other direction, Buddhoghosa could scarcely have 
commenced his labours on the Jiitaka Commentary, 
leaving the works I have mentioned—so much more 
important from his point of view—undone. Now I 
would ask the reader to imagine himself in Buddhaghosa’s 
position, and then to read carefully the opening words 
of (»ur Jiitaka Commentary as translated below, and to 
Judge for himself whether they could possibly be such 
words as Buddhaghosa would probably, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, have written. It is a matter of feeling; but 
I confess I cannot think it possible that hi3 was the 
author of them. Throe Elders of the Buddhist Order 
are there mentioned with respect, but neither the name 
of Rerata, Buddhaghosa’s teacher in India, noi- the name 
of Sapghiipali, his teaelier in Ceylon, is even referred 
to; and there is not the slightest allusion either to 
Buddhaghosa’s conversion, his journey from India, the 
high hopes he had entertained, or the work he had 
already accomplished! This silence seems tc' me almost 
as convincing as such negative evidence can possibly be. 

If not however by Buddhaghosa, the work must have 
been composed after his time; but probably not long 
after. It is quite clear from the account in the Maha- 
vagsa, that before he came to Ceylon the Sighalese com¬ 
mentaries had not been turned into Pali; and on the 
other hand, the example he had set so well will almost 

/ 
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certainly have been quickly followed. Wo know one 
instance at least, that of the Mabavaqsa itself, wbicb 
would confirm this supposition; and Lad the present 
work been much later than his time, it would not have 
been ascribed to Ruddhaghosa at all. 

It is worthy of notice, perhaps, in this connexion, 
that the Pali work is not a translation of the Sinhalese 
Commentary. The author three times refers to a previous 
Jataka Commentary, which possibly formed part of the 
Sinhalese work, as a separate book;^ and in one case 
mentions what it say.s only to overrule it.^ Our Pali 
work may have been based upon it, but cannot be said to 
bo a mere version of it. And the present Commentary 
agrees almost word for word, from p. 68 to p. 124 of 
my translation, with the MADiiURA-ATTHA-viLASiKl, the 
Commentary on the ‘ Buddhavaijsa ’ mentioned above, 
which is not usually ascribed to Buddhaghosa.® 

The Jiitaka Book is not the only Pali Commentary 
which has made use of the ancient Birth Stories. They 
occur in numerous passages of the difierent exegctical 
works composed in Ceylon, and the only commentary 
of which anything is known in print, that on the 

' Fftusboll, vol. i. p. 62 and p. 488; vol. ii. p. 224. 

’ See the tranelalion below, p. 82. 

* I jud^ from Tumour's analysis of that work in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 1839, where some long extracts hare boon translated, 
and the contenta of other passages given in abstract. 
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Dliamma-j)adag or ‘ Collection of Scripture Verses,’ con¬ 
tains a considerable number of them. Mr. Fausbbll 
has published copious extracts from this Commentary, 
which may be by Buddhaghosa, as an appendix to his 
edition of the text; and the work by Captain Rogers, 
entitled ‘ Buddhaghosa’s Parables ’—a translation from 
a Burmese book called ‘ DhaTiiinapada-vatthu ’ (that is 
‘ Stories connected with the Bhamina-padaij ’)—consists 
almost entirely of Jiitaka tales. 

In Siam there is even a lival collection of Birth 
Stories, which is called Pann.\sa-Jatakap ( The Fifty 
Jiitakas’), and df which an account has been given us 
by M. L4ou Feor;^ and the same scholar has pointed 
out that isolated stories, not contained in our collection, 
are also to bo found in the Piili literature of that 
country.® The flr.st hundred and fifty tales in our col¬ 
lection are divided into throe Fmpiams, or fifties;’ 
but the Siamese collection cannot be cither of these, as 
M. Feer has ascertained that it contains no tales begin¬ 
ning in the same way as any of those in either of these 
three ‘ Fifties.’ 


• ‘ Etude sur les Jutakaij,’ pp. G2 65. ^ Ihid. pp. 66-71. 

® This is clear from vol. i. p. 410 of Mr. Fiiusboll’s te.rt. where, at the 
end of the KlOth tale, we find the words Mnijhimn-pnnnamk^ niltkito, that 
is, ‘ End of the Middle Fifty.’ At the end of the ,50th tale (ji. 261) there is 
a correeponding entry, I’uthamo piimwKo, ‘ First Fifty ’; anil though there 
is no such entry at ilia end of tha 150th tale, the expression ‘ Middle Fifty’ 
shows that there must have been, at one time, such a division as is above 
stated. 
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In India itself the Birth Stories survived the fall, 
as some of them had probably preceded the rise, of 
Buddhism. Not a few of them were preserved by being 
included in the Maha Bharata, the groat Hindu epic 
which became the storehouse of Indian mythology, phi¬ 
losophy, and folk-lore.* Unfort\mately, the date of the 
final arrangement of the Maha Bharata is extremely 
uncertain, and there is no further evidence of the con¬ 
tinued existence of the Jataka tales till we come to the 
time of the work already frequently referred to—the 
Pancha Tautra. 

It is to the history of this book that Professor Benfcy 
has devoted that elaborate and learned Introduction 
which is tho most important contribution to the study 
of this class of literature as yet published; and I cannot 
do better than give in his own words his final con¬ 
clusions as to tho origin of this popular story-book:*— 

“ Although we are unable at present to give any 
certain information cither as to the author or us to tho 
date of tho work, we rocoive, as it seems to me, no 
unimportant compensation in tho fact, that it turned 
out,^ with a certainty beyond doubt, to have boon ori¬ 
ginally a Buddhist book. This followed especially from 
the chapter discussed in § 225. But it was already 
indicated by tho considerable number of the fables and 

' See, tor instanne, above, p. iivii; and below, p. 185. 

’ ‘ Pantachtt Tantra,’ von Theodor Benfey, Leipzig, 1859, p. xi. 

5 That is, in the course of Prof. Bcnfey’a researches. 
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tales contained in the work, which could als*) be traced 
in Buddhist writings. Their number, and also the 
relation between the form in which they are told in our 
work, and that in which they appear in the Buddhist 
writings, incline us—nay, drive us—to the conclusion 
that the latter were the source from which our work, 
within the circle of Buddhist literature, proceided. 

“The proof that our work is of Buddhist origin is 
of importance in two ways: firstly—on which we will 
not here further insist—for the history of the work 
itself ; and secondly, for the determination of what 
Buddhism is. We can find in it one more proof of that 
literary activity of Buddhism, to which, in my articles 
on ‘ India,’ which appeared in 1840,* I had already felt 
myself (sompelled to assign the most important place 
in the enlightenment and general intellectual develop¬ 
ment of India. This view has since received, from year 
to year, fresh confirmations, which I hope to bring 
together in another place; and whereby I hope to prove 
that the very bloom of the intellectual life of India 
(whether it found expression in Brahmanical or Buddhist 
works) proceeded substantially from Buddhism, and is 
contemporaneous with the epoch in which Buddhism 
flourished;—that is to .say, from the third century before 
Christ to the sixth or seventh century after Christ. 
With that principle, said to have been proclaimed by 
Buddhism in its earliest years, ‘ that only that teaching 
of the Buddha’s is true which contraveneth not sound 
reason,’ ^ tho autonomy of man’s Intellect Avas, we may 
fairly say, eflcctively acknowledged; the whole relation 
between the realms of the knowable and of the unknow¬ 
able was subjected to its control; and notwithstanding 
that tho actual reasoning powers, to which the ultimate 
appeal was thus given, were in fact then not altogether 

> ]n ‘ Ersch und Oriiber'H Encyklopacdie,’ especially at pji, 255 and 277- 

3 WaasilieWi * Ber Buddiusmus/ etc., p. 68. 
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sound, yet the way was pointed out by which Reason 
could, under more favourable circumstances, begin to 
liberate itself from its failings. Wo are already learning 
to value, in the philosophical endeavours of Buddhism, 
the labours, sometimes indeed quaint, but aiming at 
thoroughness and worthy of the highest respect, of its 
severe earnestness in inquiry. And that, side by side 
with this, the merry jests of light, and oven frivolous 
poetry and conversation, preserved the cheerfulness of 
life, is clear from the prevailing tone of our work, and 
still more so from the probable Buddhist origin of those 
other Indian story-books which have hitherto become 
known to us.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to show that the 
Pancha Tantra consisted originally, not of five, but 
of certainly eleven, perhaps of twelve, and just possibly 
of thirteen books; and that its original design was to 
teach princes right government and conduct.* The whole 
collection had then a difibrent title descriptive of this 
design; and it was only after a part became detached 
from the rest that that part was called, for distinction’s 
sake, tho Pancha Tantra, or Five Books. When this 
occurred it is Impossible to say. But it was certainly 
the older and larger collection, not the present Pancha 
Tantra, which travelled into Persia, and became the 
source of tho whole of tho extensive ‘ Kalilag and 
Itamnag’ literature.’ 


Compare the title of tho Birth Story above, p. «ii, ‘ A Lesson for Kings.’ 
Sue above, p. xxix. 
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The Arahian authors of the work translated (through 
the ancient Persian) from this older collection assign it to 
a certain Bidpai; who is said to have composed it in order 
to instruct Dabschelim, the successor of Alexander in his 
Indian possessions, in worldly wisdom.^ There may well 
he some truth in this tradition. And when we consider 
that the ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat ’ literature took its 
origin at tho same time, and in the same place, as the 
‘ Kalilag and Damnag ’ literature; that both of them 
are based upon Buddhist originals taken to Bagdad in 
the sixth century of our era; and that it is jirecisely 
such a book as the Book of Birth Stories from which 
they could have derived all that they borrowed; it is 
difficult to avoid connecting those facts togethei' by the 
supposition that the work ascribed to Bidpai may, in fact, 
have been a selection of those Jataka stories bearing 
more especially on the conduct of life, and jireceded, 
like our own collection, by a sketch of the life of the 
Buddha in his last birth. Such a supposition would 
afford a reasonable explanation of some curious facts 
which have been quite inexplicable on the existing 
theory. If the Arabic ‘ Kalilah and Dimnah ’ was an 
exact translation, in our modern sense of the word trans¬ 
lation, of an exact translation of a Buddhist work, how 


' KnatchbuU, p. 29. 
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comes it tliat the various copies of the ‘Kalilah and 
Dimnah’ differ so greatly, not only among themselves, 
hut from the lately discovered Syriac ‘ Kalilag and 
Damnag,’ which was also, according to the current 
hypothesis, a translation of the same original?—how 
comes it that in these translations from a Buddhist 
book there are no references to the Buddha, and no 
expressions on the face of them Buddhistic? If, on 
the other hand, the later writers had merely derived 
their subject-matter from a Buddhist work or works, 
and had composed what were in effect fresh works on 
the basis of such an original as has been suggested, we 
can understand how the different writers might have 
used different portions of the material before them, and 
might have discarded any expressions too directly in 
contradiction with their own religious beliefs. 

The first three of those five chapters of the work as¬ 
cribed to Bidpai which make up the Pancha Tantra, are 
also found in a form slightly different, but, on the whole, 
essentially the same, in two other Indian Story-books,— 
the- Katha-Sarit-Sagaka (Ocean of the Rivers of 
Stories), composed in Sanskrit by a Northern Buddhist 
named Somadeva in the twelfth century, and in the 
well-known Hitopadesa, which is a much later work. 
If Somadeva had had the Pancha Tantra in its present 
form before him, he would probably have included the 
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whole fiyo hooks in hia encyclop£edic collection; and the 
absence from the Katha-Sarit-Sagara of the last two 
hooka would tend to show that when he wrote his great 
work the Pancha Tantra had not been composed, or at 
least had not reached the North of India. 

Soinadeva derived his knowledge of tho three books 
he does give from the Vuihat-Katha, a wcu'k ascribed 
to Gunadhya, written in the Paisachi dialect, and pro¬ 
bably at least as early as the sixth century. ‘ This work, 
on which Somadeva’a whole poem is based, is lost. But 
Dr. Biihler has lately discovered another Sanskrit poem, 
based on that earlier work, written in Kashmir by 
Kshemendra at the end of the eleventh century, and 
called, like its original, Vrihat-Katha; and as Soinadeva 
wrote quite independently of this earlier poem, we may 
hope that a comparison of the two Sanskrit works will 
afford reliable evidence of the contents of the Old 
Vrihat-Katha.^ 

I should also mention here that another well-known 
work, the Vetala-Panca-VinsatT (the Twenty-five 
Tales of a Demon), is contained in both the Sanski'it 
poems, and was therefore probably also in Gunadhya’s 
collection; but as no Jataka stories have been as yet 
traced in it, I have simply included it for purposes of 

1 I)r. Fitz-Edward Hall’s Vasavadatta, pp. 22-24, 

* Mr. Bu/iier in the Indian Antiquary, i. 302, v. 29, vi. 269. 
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reference in Table I., together with the most important 
of those of the later Indian story-books of which any¬ 
thing certain is at present known. 


There remains only to odd a few words on the mode 
in which the stories, whose history in Europe and in 
India I have above attempted to trace, are presented 
to us in the Jataka Book. 

Each story is introduced by another explaining where 
and why it was told by the Buddha; the Birth Story 
itself being called the Atita-vatthu or Story of the Past, 
and the Introductory Story the Paccu]'>j>anna-vatthu or 
Story of the Present. There is another book in the 
Pali Pitakas called Ai’adaxaij, which consists of tales 
about the lives of the early Buddhists; aud many of 
the Introductory Stories in the Jiitaka Book (such, for 
instance, as the tale about Little Roadling, No. 4, or 
the tale about Kumiira Kassapa, No. 12) differ very little 
from these Apadiinas. Other of the Introductory Stories 
(such, for instance, as No. 17 below) seem to be mere 
repetitions of the principal idea of the story they intro¬ 
duce, and arc probably derived from it. That the 
Iptroduetory Stories are entirely devoid of credit is 
clear from the fact that different Birth Stories are in¬ 
troduced as having been told at the same lime and place. 
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and in answer to the same question. Thus no less than 
ten stories are each said to have been told to a certain 
love-sick monk as a warning to him against liis folly; ^ 
the closely-allied story given below as the Introduction 
to Birth Story No. 30 appears also as the Introduction 
to at least four others; ^ and there are many other in¬ 
stances of a similar kini^ 

After the two stories have been told, there comes a 
Conclusion, in which the Buddha identifies the person¬ 
ages in the Birth Story with those in the Introductory 
Story; but it should be noticed that in one or two cases 
characters mentioned in the Atita-vatthu are supposed 
not to have been reborn on earth at the time of tho 
Paccuppanna-vatthu.^ And the reader must of course 
avoid th(! mistake of importing Christian ideas into this 
Conclusion by supposing that the identity of the persons 
in the two stories is owing to the passage of a ‘ soul ’ 
from the one to the other. Buddhism does not teach 
the Transmigration of Souls. Its doctrine (which is 
somewhat intricate, and for a fuller statement of which 
I must refer to my Manual of Buddhism’) would be 
better summarized as the Transmigration of Character; 

1 Nos. (>1, 02, 63, 147, 169, 193, 196, 198, 199, 263. 

» Nos. 106, 145, 191, 286. 

® Nos. .48, 73, 142, 194, 220, and 277, have tlio same Introductory Story. 

And 60 Nos. 60, 104, 116, 161. 

And Nos. 127, 128, 138, 173, 176. 

* Soe the Pali note at the end of Jutaka No. 91. 

^ jip. 99-106. 
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for it is entirely independent of the early and widely- 
prevalent notion of the existence within each human 
body of a distinct soul, or ghost, or spirit. The Bodisat, 
for instance, is not supposed to have a Soul, which, 
on the death of one body, is transferred to another; 
but to be the inheritor of the Character acquired by the 
previous Bodisats. The insight and goodness, the moral 
and intellectual perfection which constitute Buddhahood, 
could not, according to the Buddhist theory, be acquired 
in one lifetime; they were the accumulated result of 
the continual effort of many generations of successive 
Bodisats. The only thing which continues to exist 
when a man dies is his Karma, the result of his words 
and thoughts and deeds (literally his ‘ doing ’) ; and 
the curious theory that this result is concentrated in 
some new individual is due to the older theory of 
soul. 

In the case of one Jataka (Fausbbll, Ko. 276), the 
Conclusion is wholly in verse; and in several cases the 
Conclusion contains a verse or verses added by way 
of moral. Such verses, when they occur, are called 
Ahhisamhuddha-gatha, or Verses spoken by the Buddha, 
not when he was still only a Bodisat, but when he 
hfed become a Buddha. They are so called to distinguish 
them from the similar verses inserted in the Birth Story, 
and spoken there by the Bodisat. Each story has its 
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verse or verses, either in the Aiita-vaWm or in the 
Conclusion, and sometimes in both. The number of 
cases in which all the verses arc Abhkamhudo’ha-gathd is 
relatively small (being only one in ten of the Jiitakas 
puhlislied') ; and the number of cases in which they 
occur together with verses in the Atlta-mUhu is very 
small indeed (being only five out of the three hundred 
Jiitakas published^); in the remaining two hundred and 
sixty-five the verse or verses occur in the course of the 
Birth Story, and are most generally spoken by the 
Bodisat himself. 

There arc several reasons for supposing that these 
verses are older than the prose which now forms their 
setting. The Ceylon tradition goes so far as to say that 
the original Jiitaka Book, now no longer extant, con¬ 
sisted of the verses alone; that the Birth Stories are 
Commentary upon them; and the Introductory Stories, 
the Conclusions and the ‘Pada-gata-sannaya' or word- 
for-word explanation of tho verses, are Commentary 
on this Commentary.* And archaic forms and forced 

1 Nos. 1, 2, 3, i, 5, 28, 29, 37, 65, 56, 68, 86, 87, 88, 97, 100, 114, 136 
(total, eighteen in the Eka-Nipata); 166 ( = 65, 66), 196, 202, 237 (=68), 
241 (total, five in the Duka-Nipata); 256, 256, 268, 264, 284, 291, 300 
(total, seven in the Tika-Ni]iata, and thirty ttltogother). 

2 Nos. 152, 168, 179, 233, 286. 

s This belief underlies the cni-ions note forming the last words of the Maha. 
eupina Jotaka, i. 345 ; “ Those who held the Council after the death of the 
Blessed One placed the lines beginning maiha rukkha in the Commentary, 
and then, making tho other lines hegiiming Inbuni into one verse, they put 
(the Jiltuka) into the Eka-Nipiita (the chapter including all those Jatakas 
which have only one verse).” 
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constructions in tho verses (in striking contrast with, 
the regularity and simplicity of the prose parts of the 
hook), and the corrupt state in which some of the verses 
are found, seem to point to the conclusion that the verses 
are older. 

But I venture to think that, though the present form 
of the verses may be older than the present form of the 
Birth Stories, the latter, or moat of the latter, were in 
existence first; that the verses, at least in many cases, 
were added to the stories after they had become current; 
and that the Birth Stories without verses in them at all 
—those enumerated in the list in note 1 on the last 
page, where the verses are found only in the Conclusion 
—are, in fact, among the oldest, if not the oldest, in the 
whole collection. For any one who takes the trouble to 
go through that list seriatim will find that it contains a 
oonsidcrable number of those stories which, from their 
being found also in the Puli Pitakas or in the oldest 
European collcction.s, can already be proved to belong 
to a very early date. The only hypothesis which will 
reconcile those facts seems to mo to be that the Birth 
Sjtorics, though probably originally older than the verses 
they contain, were handed down in Ceylon till the time 
of the compilation of our present Jataka Book, in the 
S.ijhalese language; whilst the verses on the other hand 
were not translated, but were preserved as they were 
received, in Piili. 
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There is another group of stories -which seems to be 
older than most of the others; those, namely, in which 
the Bodisat appears as a sort of chorus, a moralizer only, 
and not an actor in the play, whose part may have been 
an addition made when the story in which it occurs was 
adopted by the Buddhists. Such is the fable above 
translated of the Ass in the Lion’s Skin, and most of 
the stories where the Bodisat is a rvkkha-di'vatd —the 
fairy or genius of a troe.^ But the materials are insuffi¬ 
cient at present to put this forward as otherwise than 
a mere conjecture. 

The arrangement of the stories in our present collec¬ 
tion is a most unpractical one. They are classified, not 
according to their contents, but according to the number 
of verses they contain. Thus, the First division (Nipata) 
includes those one hundred and fifty of the stories which 
have only one verse; the Second, one hundred stories, 
each having two verses; the Third and Fourth, each of 
them fifty stories, containing respectively three and four 
verses each; and so on, the number of stories in each 
division decreasing rapidly after the number of verses 
exceeds four; and the whole of the five hundred and 
fifty Jatakas being contained in twenty-two Nipatas. 
Even this division, depending on so unimportant a factor 

1 See, i'M instance, below, pp. 212, 228, 230, 317; above, p. xii; and 
Jitaka, No, 113. 
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as the number of the verses, is not logically carried out; 
and the round numbers of the stories in the first four 
divisions are made up by including in them stories which, 
according to the principle adopted, should not properly 
he placed within them. Thus several Jatakas are only 
mentioned in the first two Nipatas to say that they 
will he found in the later ones; ^ and several Jatakas 
given with one verse only in the First Nipata, are given 
again with more verses in those that follow; ® and occa¬ 
sionally a story is even repeated, with hut little variation, 
in the same Niptita.® 

On the other hand, several Jatakas, which count only 
as one story in the present enumeration, really contain 
several different tales or fables. Thus, for instance, 
the Kulavaka Jataka (On Mercy to Animals)’ consists 
of seven stories woven, not very closely, into one. The 
most striking instance of this is perhaps the Ummagga 
Jataka, not yet published in the PaU, but of which the 
Sinhalese translation by the learned Batuwan Tudawa 


■ Nos. no, 111, 112, 170, 192 in the Ummagga Jataka, and No. 264 in 
the Sunici Jataka. 

» No. 30=No, 286. No. 68=No. 237. 

,, 34«= „ 216. „ 86= ,, 290. 

,, 40= „ 268. „ 102= „ 217. 

„ 67= ,, 224. „ 146= „ 198. 

a So No. 82=No. 104. 

„ 99= „ 101. 

„134=„ 136, 

„195=„ 225. 

„ 294= „ 296. 

Compare the two stories Nos, 23 and 24 translated below, 

4 Translatea below, pp. 278-290. 
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occupies two hundred and fifty pages octavo, and consists 
of a very large number (I have not counted them, and 
there is no index, but I should think they amount to 
more than one hundred and fifty) of most entertaining 
anecdotes. Although therefore the Birth Stories are 
spoken of as ‘ The five hundred and fifty Jiitakas,* this 
is merely a round number reached by an entirely arti¬ 
ficial arrangement, and gives no clue to the aciual number 
of storie.s. It is probable that our present collection 
contains altogether (including the lutroduci.ory Stories 
where they are not mere repetitions) between two and 
three thou.sand independent tales, fables, ancfcdotes, and 
riddles. 

Nor is the number 550 any more exact (though the 
discrepancy in this case is not so groat) if it be supposed 
to record, not the number of stories, but the number of 
distinct births of tlie Bodisat. In the Kuliivaka Jataka, 
just referred to (the tale On Mercy to Animals), there 
are two consecutive births of the future Buddha; and on 
the other hand, none of the six Jiitakas mentioned in 
note 1, p. Ixxx, represents a distinct birth at all—the 
Bodisat is in them the same person as he is in the later 
Jiitakas in which those six are contained. 


From the facts as they stand it seems at present to 
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be tbe most probable explanation of the rise of our 
Jataka Book to suppose that it was due to the religious 
faith of the Indian Buddhists of the third or fourth 
century b.c., who not only repeated a number of fables, 
parables, and stories ascribed to the Buddha, but gave 
them a peeub'ar sacreduess and a special religious signi¬ 
ficance by identifying the best character in each with 
the Buddha himself in some previous birth. From the 
time when this step was taken, what had been merely 
parables or fables became 'Jatakas,’ a word invented to 
distinguish, and used only of, those stories which have 
been thus sanctified. The earliest xise of that word at 
present known is in the inscriptions on the Buddhist 
Tope at Bhurhut; and from the way in which it is 
there used it is clear that the word must have then been 
already in use for some considerable time. But when 
stories thus made sacred were popularly accepted among 
people so accustomed to literary activity as the early 
Buddhists, the natural consequence would be that the 
Jatakas should have been brought together into a col¬ 
lection of some kind ; and the probability of this having 
been done at a very early date is confirmed, firstly, by 
the tradition of the difference of opinion concerning a 
Jiltaka Book at the Councils of Vcsali; and secondly 
by the mention of a Jataka Book in the ninefold divi¬ 
sion of the Scriptures found in the Agguttara Nikitya 
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and in the Saddharma Pundarlka. To the compiler of 
this, or of some early collection, are probably to be as¬ 
cribed the Verses, which in some cases at least are later 
than the Stories. 

"With regard to some of the Jatakas, among which 
may certainly be included those found in the Pali Pitakas, 
there may well have been a tradition, more or less re¬ 
liable, as to the time and the occasion at which they wore 
supposed to have been uttered by the Buddha. These 
traditions will have given rise to the earliest Introductory 
Stories, in imitation of which the rest were afterwards 
invented; and these will then have been handed down 
as commentary on the Birth Stories, till they wert^ finally 
made part of our present collection by its compiler 
in Ceylon. That (either through their later origin, 
or their having been much more modified in transmis¬ 
sion) they represent a more modern point of view than 
the Birth Stories themselves, will be patent to every 
reader. There is a freshness and simplicity about the 
‘ Stories of the Past ’ that is sadly wanting in the ‘ Stories 
of the Present ’; so mucli so, that the latter (and this 
is also true of the whole long Introduction conmining 
the life of the Buddha) may bo compared more accurately 
with raediooval Legends of the Saints than with such 
simple stories as iEsop’s Fables, which still bear a liker 
ness to their forefathers, the ‘Stories of the Past.’ 
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The Jatakas so constituted were carried to Ceylon in 
the Pali language, when Buddhism was first introduced 
into that island (a date that is not quite certain, but 
may be taken provisionally as about 200 d.c.) ; and the 
whole was there translated into and preserved in the 
Sinhalese language (except the verses, which were left 
untranslated) until the compilation in the fifth century 
A.D., and by an unknown author, of the Pali Jataka 
Book, the translation of which into English is commenced 
in this volume. 

When we consider the number of elaborate similes 
by which the arguments in the PiiH Siittas are 
enforced, there cun be no reasonable doubt that the 
Buddha was really accustomed to teach much by the 
aid of parables, and it is not improbable that the 
compiler was quite correct in attributing to him that 
subtle sense of good-natured humour which led to his 
inventing, as occasion arose, some fable or some tale 
of a previous birth, to explain away existing failures in 
conduct among the monks, or to draw a moral from 
contemporaneous events. It is even already possible 
to point to some of the Jatakas as being probably the 
oldest in the collection; but it must bo left to future 
research to carry out in ampler detail the investigation 
into the comparative date of each of the stories, both 
those which are called ‘ Stories of the Past ’ and those 
which are called ‘Stories of the Present.’ 
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Besides the points which the teaching of the Jiitakas 
has in common with that of European moralists and 
satirists,- it inculcates two lessons peculiar to itself— 
firstly, the powerful influence of inherited character; 
and secondly, the essential likeness between man and 
other animals. The former of those two ideas underlies 
both the central Buddhist doctrine of Karma and the 
theory of the Buddhas, views certainly common among 
all the early Buddhists, and therefore probably held by 
Gotama himself. And the latter of the two underlies 
and explains the sympathy with animals so conspicuous 
in these tales, and the frequency with which they lay 
stress upon the duty of kindness, and even of courtesy, 
to the brute creation. It is curious to find in these 
records of a strange and ancient faith such blind feeling 
after, such vague foreshadowing of beliefs only now 
beginning to be put forward hero in the West; but it 
is scarcely necessary to point out that the paramount 
value to us now of the Jataka stories is historical. 

In this respect their value does not consist only in 
the evidence they afford of the intercommunion between 
East and West, but also, and perhaps chiefly, in the 
assistance which they will render to the study of folk¬ 
lore ;—that is, of the beliefs and habits of men in the 
earlier stages of their development. The researches of 
Tylor and Waitz and Pcschel and Lubbock and Spencer 
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have shown us that it is by this means that it is most 
easily possible rightly to understand and estimate many 
of the habits and beliefs still current among ourselves. 
But the chief obstacle to a consensus of opinion in such 
studies is the insufficiency and inaccuracy of the autho¬ 
rities on which the facts depend. While the ancient 
literature of peoples more advanced usually ignores or 
passes lightly over the very details most important from 
this point of view, the accounts of modern travellers 
among the so-called savage tribes are often at best very 
secondary evidence. It constantly happens that such 
a traveller can only tell us the impression conveyed to 
his mind of that which his informant holds to be the 
belief or custom of the tribe. Such native information 
may be inaccurate, incomplete, or misleading; and it 
reaches us only after filtration through a European 
mind more or less able to comprehend it rightly. 

But in the Jatakas we have a nearly complete picture, 
and quite uncorrupted and unadulterated by European 
intercourse, of the social life and customs and popular 
beliefs of the common people of Aryan tribes closely 
related to ourselves, just as they were passing through 
the first stages of civilization. 

The popularity of the Jiltakas as amusing stories may 
pass away. How can it stand against the rival claims 
of the fairy tales of science, and the entrancing, many- 
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sided story of man’s gradual rise and progress ? But 
though these less fabulous and more attractive stories 
shall increasingly engage the attention of ourselves and 
of our children, we may still turn with appreciation 
to the ancient Book of the Buddhist Jataka Tales as 
a priceless record of the childhood of our race. 


I avail myself of this opportunity of acknowledging 
my indebtedness to several friends whose assistance has 
been too continuous to be specified on any particular 
page. Professor Childers, whoso premature death was 
so great a blow to Piili studies, and whose name I 
never think of without a feeling of reverent and grateful 
regret, had undertaken the translation of the Jatakas, 
and the first thirty-three pages are from his pen. They 
are the last memento of his earnest work: they stand 
exactly as he left them. Professor Estlin Carpenter, 
who takes a deep interest in this and cognitto subjects, 
has been kind enough to read through all the proofs, 
and I owe to his varied scholarship many useful hints. 
And my especial thanks, and the thanks of any readers 
this work may meet with, are above all due to Professor 
Fausbbll, without whose editio princeps of the Piili text, 
the result of self-denying labours spread over many years, 
this translation would not have been undertaken. 


T. W. BHYH DAYIDS. 
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TABLE I. 

INDIAN WORKS. 

1. The Jataka Attkavannana. A collection, probably first made im 
the third or fourth ceutury u.c., of stories previously existing, and ascribed 
to the Buddha, and put into its present form in Ceylon, in ttie fifth oentuiy 
A.n. The Pali text ia being edited by Professor Pausbbll, of Copenhagen ; 
vol. i. 1877, vol. ii. 1878, vol. iii. in the press. EngUsh translation in tlie 
present 'wort. 

la- Sinhalese translation of No. 1, called Pan siya panai Jataka potA. 
Written in Ceylon in or about 1320 a.d. 

14. Guttila Kawyaya. A poetical version in Fdu, or old Sinhalese, of 
one of the stories in 1», by Jiudaivo’ttau'ti TJntiume, about U16, Edited in 
Colombo, 1870, with introduction and commentary, by Datitwm Tuduwa. 

le. Kusa Jatakaya. A poetical version in Elu,- or old Sinhalese), of one 
of the stories in lo, by Alugiawanm Mi)hotial 0 , 1610. Ecdted in Colombo, 
with commentary, 1808. 

l d. An Eastern Love Slort/. Translation in verse of Ic, by Thomas Steele, 
C.C.S., Loudon, 1871. 

le, Abadi.sa J.Itakaya. An Elu poem, by ESjudhmJa SinJia, king of 
Ceylon in 1780. 

2. The Cakiya Pitaka. A book of the Buddhist ScrijdurcB of the fourth 
century n.c., containing- thirty-five of the oldest above stor es. Seo Table IV. 

3. The Jataka Mai,a. A Sanskrit work of unknown date, also contain¬ 
ing thirty-five of the oldest stories in No. 1. Sec Table IV. 

4. The Pannasa-Jatakap, or ‘ 60 Jutakas.’ A Ihdi work written in 
Siam, of unknown date and contents, but apparently distinct from No. 1. 
Seo above, p. kvii. 
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5. Pancha Tantka. P Moditoval. See above, pp. Ixviii-hxii. 

Text edited by Kasegarten^ Bona, 1848. 

Kielhorn and BHhUr^ Bombay, 1868. 

6. Translations:—German, Benfeg ^ Leipzig, 1859. 

7. Frencli ,, Dubois^ Paris, 1826, 

8. ,, ,, Lanccrau, Paris, 1871. 

9. Greek ,, Galaiios and Tgpaldoft^ Athens, 1861. 

10. IIiTOPADEsA, Mediajvai. Compiled principally from >fo. 2, with 
additions from another uukTiown work. 

Text edited by Careg and Colehrool-e, Serampur, 1804. 

Mmnilton^ London, 1810. 

Bernstein^ Breslau, 1823. 

ScklegelixixA Lassen^ Bunn, 1829-1831. 
NyuUoikari Calcutta, 1830 and 1844. 

Johnaon^ Ilurtl'ord, 1847 and 1864, with English 
version. 


TuteSf Calcutta, 1841. 

B, Arnold^ Bombay, 1859 
Max Mulkr^ London, 1864-1868 


11 . Traualationa 

:—English, by Williim, Bath, 1787 ; reprinted by 
Ifyulunkiir iu his edition of the text. 

12. 

,, „ Sir iF. Jones, Calcutta, 1816. 

12«. 

,, ,, £. Arnold, London, 1801. 

13. 

German „ Max Mulhr, Leipzig, 1844. 

13«. 

„ ,, Ihtrscb, Tiihingon, 18.53, 

14. 

,, ,, L. I'riUe, Breslau, 1874. 

15. 

French ,, LaiiffUs, Paris, 1790. 

16. 

,, ,, Laneerau, I’aris, 18.55, 

17. 

Greek „ Oalanas &w\ Typaldos, Athen.s, 1851. 

18. Vet.Ii.a Panca 

VigsATi. Twenty-five stories told by a Vetala, or 


demon, Sanskrit text in No. 32, vol. ii. pp. 288-293. 

18(t. Greek version of No. 18 added to No. 17* 

19. Veth.vla Katket. Tamil version of No. 18. Edited by in 

‘A Compilation of Papers in the Tamil Language,’ Madras, 1839. 

20. No. 19, translated into Englivsh by BablngtQUy in ‘ Miscellaneous 
Translations from Oriental Languages,’ London, 1831. 

21 . No. 18, translated into Brjijbakha, by Surdt^ 1740. 

22. Bytal Pachisi, Translated from No. 21 into English hy Maja Kali 
Kriihna BahadnVy Calcutta, 1834. See No, 4L/, 

22<7. Baital Pachisi. Hindustani version of No. 21, Calcutta, 1805. 
Edited by Barker^ Hertford, I 860 . 
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224. English versions of 22a, by I. T. PlatU, Rollings, and Barker. 

22c. VxKBAM AND TUB Vas£pibe, Or Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adopted 
from 224 by Richard F. Burton, London, 1870. 

22(4. German version of 22«, by//. Oesterley, in tbe ‘Bibliotbek Orien- 
talischer Marcbon imd Erssilhlungen,’ 1873, with valuabk introduction and 
notes. 

23. SsiDDi Kun. Mongolian version of No. 18. 

24. German versions of No. 23, by Benjamin Bergmann in Nomadische 
Streifercieii im Lands dcr Kulmuckcn, i. 247 and foil., 1804 ; and by Juelg, 
18CG and 1868. 

25. German version of No. 18, by I)r. tuber, Gorz, 1875. 

26. SuKA Sai'tati. The seventy stories of a parrot. 

27. Greek version of No. 26, by Bemclrios (ralanos and G. K. Typaldos, 
Psitlakou Mythotogiai Nulcterinai, included in their version of Nos. 10 and 18. 

28. Persian version of No. 26, now lost; but reproduced by Nachshebi 
under the title Tuti Namch. 

28rt. Tota Kailani. Hindustani vci-sion of 26. Edited by Forbes. 

284. English version of 28a, by the £n. G. Small. 

29. SiNii.isANA Dvatiunsati. The thirty-two stories of the throne of 
Vikramaditya; called also Vikrama Carilra, Edited in Medras, 1861. 

29a. SiNoiiASAN Battihi. Hindi version of 29. Edited by j,S'«/(!(i H4do(jia/». 

30. Vatei* StNoiiASAN. Bengali version of No. 29, Socampur, 1818. 

31. All,II Boeji Chan. Mongolian version of No. 29. 

32. ViiiKAT-KATHA. By GuncUlhya, probably about the sixth century; 
in till! I’aisacT Prakrit. Sec above, p. Ix.xiii. 

33. Katha Saeit Saoara. The Ocean of the Eivers of Tales. It is 
founded on No. 32. Includes No. 18, and a part of No. 5. The Sanskrit 
text edited by Brockhaus, Leipzig, vol. i. with German translation, 1839; 
vol. ii. te.xt only, 1862 and 1866. Original by Sri Smnadeva Bhalia, of Kashmir, 
at the beginning of the twelfth century a.d. See above, pp. kxii, Ixxiii. 

34. VRiHAT-KATitA. A Sanskrit version of No. 34, by Kshemmdra, of 
Kashmir. AVritten independently of Soinudova’s work. No. 32. See 
above, p. Ixxiii. 

35. Panoa Danda Cuattha Peadandiia. Stories aoout King Vikra- 
maditya’s magic umbrella. Jain Sanskrit. Text and C.-6rman version by 
IFeher, Berlin, 1877. 

36. Vasavadatta. By Subandhu. Possibly as old as the sixth century. 
Edited by Fitz-Fdward Rail, in the Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1859. This 
and the next are romances, not story-books. 

37. KadambaeI. By Bdna Bha^a, ? seventh century Edited in Cal¬ 
cutta, 1850 ; and again, 1872, by Tarkavaeaspati, 
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38. Bengali version of Xo. 37, by Tara Shankar Tarkaratna. Tenth 
edition, Calcutta, 1868. 

39. Dasa-kumara-cauita. By TlnnAw, ?aiTth century. Edited by Carey, 
1804 ; Wihon, 1846 ; and by Jiuhter, 1873. 

39a. IIixDOo Talus, founded on No. 39. By R. W. Jacob. lAindou, 1873. 

39^>. Une T^traue. "Qy 7fippoli/tc Rauch^. Vnri^t 1861-1863. Contains 
a translation into Erench of Xo. 39. 

40. Katharvava, the Stream of Talcs. In four Books ; the first being 
No, 18, the second No. 29, the third and fourth miscellaneous. 

41. PuKLsirA- I'ArIksha, the Adventures of King Ilummlra. Probably of 
the fourtoonth CAintury. By Vktyapali. 

41a. English translation of No. 41, by liaja Kali Krishna, Serampur, 
1830. See No. 22. 

42. ViiiA-CARiTAt), the Adventures of King Salivahana. 
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TABLE II. 

TIIK KALTLAG AND DAMNAG LITEKATUIlE. 

1. A lost Hiiddhist wort iu a language of Northera ludia, ascribed to 
liidpai. See above, pp. Ixx-lxxii. 

2. PelvT Tt'ision, 5.11-579 a.d. lly JSnrzi/ye, the Court physician of 
Khosrii Nushirviin. Sco above, p. xxix. 

3. Kai.ilao und Damnao. SjTiiiu version of No. 2. Published with 
German traiisbition by Giutn-v BickcU, and Introduction by Professor Boifi;/, 
Leipzig, 1876. Thi.s .and No. 15 preserve the In'st evidence oJ the contents 
of No. 2, and of its Buddhist original or originals. 

4. Ka,i,ilai( wa Dimkau (Fables of Bidpai). Arabic version of No. 3, 
by Abd-aUfih, son of Alinotaft'a. Date about 750 A.u. Text of ono recen¬ 
sion edited by Silvi’sli'e ile Sany, Paris, 1816. (.ither recenshns noticed at 
length in Ignuzio Guidi’s ‘ Studii sul testo Arabn del libro di Cclila e Dirana ’ 
(Eome, 1S73). 

5. Kalila anu Dimk.a. English version of No. 4, by KnakhbuU, 
0.xford, 1819. 

6. Das Bijch df.s Wetsen. German version of No. 4, by Wolff, 
Stuttgart, 1819. 

7. SteeiiaVITUS KAi IcHvrn.ATLS. Greek version of No. 4, by Simeon 
Seth, alnmt 1080 a.d. Editivl by Seb. Gottfried Starke, Boilin, 1G97 (re¬ 
printed in Athens, 18.51), and by Nnririf/ini, Upsala, 1786. 

8. Latin Version of No. 7, by Father Fown, at tlio end of hia edition of 
Pachymeres, Romo, 1806. 

9. Persian translation of No. 4, by Abdul Maati Sasr Allah, 1118-1153. 
Exists, in MS. only, in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 

10. Avvau I SuHAiLi. Persian translation, through tho iast, of No, 4, 
by Husain ben Ali el Vuiz V'l-Kushifl ; end of the lifteentli .lentury, 

11. A.NVAK 1 SuirATLi, oii THE LioHTs oE Canotus. EugU.sh versiou of 
No. 10, by Fdwnrd Eastu’ick, Hertford, 1854. 

11a. Another English version of No. 10, by Arthur N. Tlol’aston (London, 
Allen). 

12. LivnE DES Lomikiies. French version of No. 10, by Bamd Sahid, 
d’lspahan, Paris, 1044, 8vo. 

13. Del Goveiino de’ Kkoni. Italian version of No. 7, Ferrara, 1583; 
by Giulio Null, Edited by I'ezu, Bologna, 1872. 
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14. Hebrew version of No. 4, by Joel (P), before 1250. Exists only in a 
single MS. in Paris, of which the first part is missing. 

15. DiKEaTOBiuM HuMAJsa! Latin version of No. 14, by John of 

Capua. Written 1263-1278. Printed about 1480, without date or name of 
place. Next to No. 3 it is the best evidence of the contents of the lost books 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

16. German version of No. 15, also about 1480, but without date or name 
of place. 

17. Version in TJlm dialect of No. 16. Ulm, 1483. 

18. jBaldo'e ‘ Alteb. jEsopus.’ A translation direct from Arabic into 
Latin (? thirteenth century.) Edited in du Meril's ‘ Poesies inodites du 
moyen age,’ Paris, 1854. 

19. Calila Dvmna. Spanish version of No. 4 (? through an unknown 
Latin version). About 1251. Published in ‘BibUoteca do Autores Es- 
pafioles,’ Madrid, 1860, vol. 51. 

20. Calila et Dimna. Latin version of the last, by liaimond He Seniors, 
1313. 

21. CoNDE Lucauok. By Son Juan Manuel (died 1347), grandson of 
St. Ferdinand of Spain. Spanish sonrcc not certain. 

22. SiNBAD THE Sailou, Or Bock of the Seven Wise Masters. See 
Comparettt, ‘ Eicerche intorno nl Libro di Sindibad,’ Milano, 1869. 

23. Contes et Nouvej.lbs. By Bonauenture des Seriers, Lyons, 1587. 

24. Exemplario contra LOS Enganos. 1493. Spanish version of the 
Directorium. 

25. Discohse deoli Animali. Italian of last, by Ant/e Firenmola, 
1548. 

20. La Filosofia Morale. By Soni, 1552. Italian of last but one. 

27. North's English version of last, 1570. 

28. Fables by La Fontaine. 

First edition in vi. books, the subjects of which are mostly taken 
from classical authors and from Planudes’s jEsop, Paris, 1668. 

Second edition in xi. books, the five later taken from Nos. 12 and 
23, Paris, 1678. 

Third edition in xii. books, Paris, 1694. 
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TABLE ITI. 

THE BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT SERIES. 

1. Si. John of D/tmaaeus's Groek Text. Sciv'enth century a.d. First 
edited by Boissonaue, in Ills‘Anecdota Griccii,’ Paris, 1832, vol. iv. Re¬ 
printed in Miifue’s ‘ Palroloj'iii Ciirsus C(iiu|)letus, Series Gricea,’ tom. xcvi, 
pp. 83G-l’25(i, with tlie I.atiu tmiislntiou by Billy* in parallel columns. 
Boissonade’s text is reviewed, and its imperfections pointed cut by Schubaei' 
{who makes use of six Vienna MSS.) in the ‘ Wiener Jahrbiicl or,* vol. Ixiii. 

2. Syriac eersion of No. 1 exists only iu MS. 

3. Arabic version of No. 2 exists only in MS., one MS. being at least ns 
old as the eU ventli century. 

4. Z'Hin version of No. I, of unknown date and author, of which MSS. 
of the tweltth century are still extant. There is a hluck-Iotter edition 
(f Spiers, 1470) in the British Museum. Itwns adopted, with abbreviations 
in several places, by Vincentibs Bellovioensis, in his ‘Speculum Ilie- 
toriale’ (lib. xv. cap. 1-0.3); by Jacobus a Vouagine, ir bis ‘Lcgenda 
Aurea’ (ed. Grasse, 1846); and was reprinted iu full in the editions of the 
works of St. John of Damascus, published ut Base! in the sixteenth century.’ 
From this Latin version all the later mcdiiuval works on this subject are 
either directly or indirectly derived. 

4«. -An iihlu'eviatcd version in Latin of the fourteenth century in the 
British JIusouni. Arundel MS. 330, fol. .31-37. See Koch, No. 9, p. xiv. 

Gennau :— 

6. liarluam und Jusaphat. A poem of the thirtei.'nth century, pub¬ 
lished from a MS. iu the Solitus-Laubach j.ibrary by L. Diffebuach, under 
the title ‘ Mittheilnugen iiher eino iioch ungedruckte ra.h.d. bearbeitung des 
B. and J.’ Giessen, 1836. 

G. .Another poem, partly published from on imperfect MS. at Zurich, by 
Feabz Pfeii-’I.'eh, iu Haupt’s ‘Zcitscli. f. d. Altertbum,' i. 127-135. 

7. Barliiani und .Joanphnt. By Ruuoi.p vow Ems. Written about 1230. 
Latest and best edition by Fii.an7. Peeij'peu, in ‘ Dichtungen des deutschcu 

1 Billy (1.135-1577) was AWiot of St. Michael’s, in Brittany, Another edition of his 
Latin version, by itoswcyd, is uiso reprinted in Mifroc, ’.Series Latin i.’ toin. Ixxiii; und 
several separate editions bnve appenred besides (Antwerp, l(ih‘2; Cologne, 1624, etc.). 

s The British Museum copy of the tlrst, undaU’d, edition llaa the date 153'J written, in 
ink, on the title-paKC. Unsw'cyii, in Note 4 to his edition of I'illius (Migne, vol. Ixxiii, 
p. (jOti), mentions an edition benring the dute 1548. In the British Museum there is a 
third, dated 1575 (on the last page). 
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Mittelalters,’ vol. iii., Leipzig, 1843. This popular treatment of the subject 
exists in numerous MSS. 

7. Die IPystori Josaphat tind Barlanm, Date and author not named, 
Dlaek-letter. 'Woodcuts. Title on last page. Fifty-six short chapters. 
Quaint and forcible old German. A small folio in the British Museum. 

8. Historia von dem Lehm der zweim II. Bcichtiger Barlaam Ercmiten, 
und Josaphat dcs Konig's in Indien Sohn, etc. Tiunslated from the Latin 
by the Counts of HnurFENSTEiN and HonEUzoi-LEiLN, Miincben, 1684, In 
40 long chapters, pp. 602, 12mo, 

Dutch;— 

9. Met Zeven cn Bedryf van Bnrlaam den Meremil, cn Josaphat Koning 
van Jndicn. Noo in Nederduits vertaalt door P. v. 11., Antwerp, 1593, 12mo. 

A new edition of this version appeared in 1072. This is a lopg and tedious 
prose version of the holy legend. 

French: — 

8. Poem by Gur DE Cambb-AY (1200-12.50). Edited by Hermann Zoten- 
BERO and Pai'l Meyer in the ‘Bibliothok des Literarisclien Vereins,’ in 
Stuttgart, vol, Ixxv., 1864, They mention also (pp. 318-325);— 

9. In Vie de Scint Josaphaz. Poem by Chaudrv. Edited by John Koch, 
Heilbroun, 1879, who confirms the editors of No. 8 as to tho following old 
French versions, 10-16; and further adduces No. 11a. 

10. A third poem by an unknown author. 

11. A prose work by an unknown author—all three being of the 13tb cent. 

11a. Another in MS. Egerton, 745, British Museum. 

12. A poem in French of the fifteenth century, based on the abstract in 
Latin of No. 4, by Jacob de 'Fouagine. 

13. A Provencal tale in prose, containing only the story of Josafat and 
the tales told by Barlaam, without the moralizationB. 

14. A miracle play of about 1400. 

15. Another miracle play of about 1460. 

Italian;— 

16. Vita di san CHosa/at cotirertito da Barlaam. By Guo. Antonio 
Remondini. Published about 1600, at Venezia and Bassano, 16mo. There 
ia a second edition of this, also without date; and a third, published in 
Modena in 1768, with illustrations. 

17. Storia de' SS. Barlaam e Gioaafatte. By Eottari, Rome, 1734, 
8vo,, of which a second edition appeared in 1816. 

18. Ba santissima vita di Satiio Josafat, figlaolo del Be Avenero, Be dell' 
India, da cite ei nacque per injino eh'ei morl. A prose romance, edited by 
Telesfoiu) Bini from a MS. belonging to the Cummendatore Francesco de 
Rossi, in pp. 124-152 of a collection ‘ Rime e Prose,’ Lucca, 1852, 8vo. 
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19. A prose Vita da Santo Josofat. In MS. Add. 10902 of the British 
Museum, which Paul Mnyer (see No. 8) say.s begins exactly as No. 18, but 
ends dirt'ereutly. (See Kocli, No. 9 above, p. xiii.) 

20. A It(ipprcs(Miili,ijnc di Biiiliuuii e Juaufal is mentioned by Frederigo 
Palermo in his ‘ I miiuuscritti 1‘ulutiui de Fireu/o,’ 1800, vol. ii. p. 401. 

Skaudiiiaviuu :— 

A full account of all tbo SUandinavian x'cvsioiis is given in Bnrluam's ok 
Joanphat'a Si'-ija, by C. R. Unuek, Christiiiiiia, 18.91, Svo. 

Spanish;— 

lloncala, etc., /lutoria de la rnra rida de lua famasnx y aini/i leirca sanelos 
Jiartnam, etc. By Bai.'iasat ue Santa Cnoz. I’ubli.shed in the Spanish 
dialect usid in the riiilippiue Islaml.s at Manila, 1092. A literd translation 
of Bilius No. 1). 

Euglfsh :■— 

In Hou.stmann's ‘ Altengliscdie I,egcndnn,’ Paderborn, l!i75, an Old 
English version of the legmid is published from tho Bodleiiin MS, No. 779. 
Theio i.s another roceusi<in of tho same iioom in tho Ilarieian M£, No. 419fi, 
Both are of the fourteentli centm-y; and of the second there is unotlier copy 
in the Vernon MS. S(!u furthur, Mhirtou’s ‘ History of English Poetry,’ 
i. 271-279, and ii. 30, 58, 308. 

Horstmanu has also puhlishod a Middle English version in tl. e ‘ Program 
of tho Sagan Gymnasium,’ 1877. 

I’/ic lUhtonj of the I'ice If'ise rhiUmphen ; or, the WonderfiA Bidatum of 
the Life of Jehoihnphat the Jlcrmit, Sou of Aveiicrian, Kiiiy if Burma in 
India, etc. By N. If. (that is, Nicholas IIekiok), Gout., I.cndou, 1711, 
pp. 128, 12m(j. This is a prose romance, and an abridged translation of the 
Italian version of 1600 (No. 16), and contaiii.s only one fable (it p. 46) of 
the Nightingale and tho Fowler. 

Tlie work referred to on p. xivi, under the title Gesta Boinartorum, a 
eollectiou of tales with lengthy mornlizations (prohnhly sermoms', was made 
in England ahout 1300. It soon pa.ssed to the Continent, and wf s repeatedly 
ro-written in numerous MSS., willi additions and nlterations. Tliree jirinted 
editions a]ipeareil between 1172 and 1475 ; and one of these, emiaining 181 
Btories, is the source of the work now known under this title. 'Pale> No. 168 
guotes Barlaam. The best edition of the Tallin version is by II. Iesteelev, 
Berlin, 1872. Tho last English translation is IIooi'Eu’s, Ii ihn’s Anti¬ 
quarian Liln'iiry, London, 1877- Tho Early English versions have been 
edited by Sin I’. Madhex; and again, in vol. xxxiii. of the Ex'ra Series of 
the Early Englidi Text Society, by S. ,T. II. Heiiktaoe. 

The Seem Sayea (edited by Tiiuma.s AVtiiout for the Poroy Sedety, 1840) 
also eontaius some Buddhist tales. 


VOL. i. 
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TABLE IV. 

COMPARISON OF THE CARIYA PITAKA AND THE JATAKA 

MALA. 


1. Akitte-eariyar|. 

2. Siigkba-c'’. 

3. Danafijdya-c". 

4. Maha-suflaasana-c". 

6. Malifi-novinda-e". 

C. Nimi-rrija-c". 

7. Canda-kumara-c'’. 

8. Sivi-raja-c° (2). 

9. Vessantara-e^ (9). 

10. SaHa-pan(lita-o° (0). 

It. Sllava-ua;ra-c'’ (J. 72). 

12. Bliui-idatta-c". 

18. Carapeyya-naga-o". 

14. Cnla-lio'dhi-o°. 

15. Mahi^sa-raja-c” (27). 

16. Riiru-rrija-c'’. 

17. Matn^cfa-o". 

18. Dhuminridhanima-devaputta-c'’. 

19. Jnyndisa-c°, 

20. Sapkhapala-c". 

21. Yudafijaya-c’. 

22. Sf)m!massa-iV\ 

23. Aviighai'a-c° (33). 

24. Bfiisa-t'’. 

25. Soma-pandita-c° (32). 

26. Tomiya-c'’. 

27. Kapi-ruja-o’' (23, 28). 

28. Saccalivaya-panilita-c’’. 

29. Vattaka-potaka-c," (10). 

30. Macctm-raja-c'’(15). 

31. Kanha-dipfiyaiia-c”. 

32. Siitasoma-c" (25, 32). 

33. Suvanna-sama-c”. 

34. Ekarfija-c". 

35. Mah5-liiniahap3ii-c“ (J. 94). 


Yy aghi - j atakap. 

Sivi-j” (8). 
Kulmasapindi-i°. 
Sreshthi-j’ (21). 

Aviaaj yasrcshthi-]”. 
Sasa-j” (10). 
Aga3tya-j°. 
Maitnbala-j°. 
Viijvantiira-j° (9). 
Yajfia-j°. 

Sakra-f. 

Rra!miana-j°. 

IJmmndayanti-j°. 

Suiairugfi-j’. 

Mataya-j" (30). 
Vartaka-potaka-j° (29). 
Kacaliapa-i'’. 

Kunddia-j . 

I'litra-i''. 

Visa-jk 

Sreslitlii-j" (4i. 
Ruddliabod!ii-j“. 

IIiipsii - j'*. 
Maliabodtii-j'’. 
Mahakapi-j'*^ (27, 28). 
Sara'bha-]“. 

Ruru-j° (l6). 
Mahrikapi-j° (25, 27). 
Kshauti-]'’. 

Brahma-]". 

Hasti-j“, 

SntaBoma-j° (25, 32). 
Ayogriha-]’ (23). 
M^hisha-]'’. 
Satapatra-j". 


For the above lists soo Feer, ‘ Etude siu lea Jatakaa,’ p. 68; Gogerly, 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1853; and 
FausbiU, ‘ Five Jatakaa,’ p. 69; and also above, pp. liii, liv. It will be 
seen that there are seven tales with identical, and one or two more with 
similar title.s, in the two collections. Editiom of those two works are very 
much reiinired. Tho Cambridge University Library possesses a MS. of the 
former, with the various readings of several other’MSS. noted, for mo, by 
Down Aranolis. 
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TABLE V. 


ALrilAUETICAL LIST OF JATAKA STOEIES IN THE 
MAIIAVASTU. 

Arranged from Cowell and Eggeliug’s ‘ Catalogue of Uuddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
in tie Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection).’ 


Amnrayo karniarakiidliitaye jutakug. 
Ariudama 
Astluaeuasya-j’. 
Bhadravargikiinag-j^. 

Campakii -nugnraja-j’. 

Godha-j”. 

HastinT-,j°. 

KSka-jA 

Uriivilva -kii.?yapadi -kasyapanag-j°. 
Ajnata-Kaundinya-j'’. 

Kinnari-j 

Kricchapa-j'’. 

Knsa-j°. 

Mafljeri-j'’. 

Markata-j'’. 

MriganijBo surupaBya-i'’. 

Nalinljc rajakumarJye-j’. 
Punyaviinta-]'’. 

Pun.iasya Maitrayanl-putrasyn 3 °. 


Uak.sliito-nama-rislii - 3 °. 
Rislitibnsya-j'’. 

Sakimtaka-j". (Two with this title.) 
Sarakshcpanap-j”. 

Sara tag-j". 

S;irtliavShusya-3°. 

Sii1-3‘’. 

SirT-prahhasya lariga-jaj’asya j". 
fjlynma-j".' (Car. Pit. 33.) 
Syamaka-j'’. 

Trinukun'yag nimn j°. 

Upali g.afiga palau!tg-j°. 
Yanaradlupa.j°. 

Yara-jA 

Vijituvasy.a Yaideha-iajao-j". 
Yasoda-j’. 

A'osodiiaraye liSrapradfina-j". 

„ vyngliril)biltriya-j“. 


1 These two Jutukas also form the coutente of a Be])uralo MS. in the Eoya! Asiatic 
Society's Lihrary (Catalogue, n 14). 



TABLE VI. 

PLACES AT 'Wmcil THE TALES WERE TOLD. 

M. L6nn Fuer ha.s tiiken the trouble to count the number of times each of 
the following places is mentioned iit the conimeucemont of the Commentary. 


Jetiivaiw monastery .... 

410' 

.416 

Savatthi. 

Vei.mana. 

G. 

in 


Rajngahii. 

u 

• 5.5 

Lattliivamiyyaua .... 

Vesuli ...... 

1 

4 

Kosanibi ...... 


5 

AlavT. 


3 

Kundalatlaha. 


3 

Kusii. 


2 

Mapidlia ...... 


2 

Dakkhinugiri. 


1 

Migadiiya. 


1 

Mi till la. 


1 

lly the Ganges. 


1 


4Uf 


i 


To which wo may add from pii. 12-1-128 below— 
Kajhlavntthn. 


198 










TABLE VII. 

THE BODISATS. 

At his ri>i|Licst tlio llev. SiMnieo ilaudy’s ‘pandit’ made an analysis of the 
numhei-ot times in whii;li tlio llodisat appiars in the liiiddhiit Birth Stories 


in each: oi the following characters 


An ascetic . 


K3 

A king 


83 

A tree god . 


43 

A. teiuiier . 


20 

A com-tier . 


24 

A brahman 


24 

A king’s son 


24 

A nobleman 


23 

A learned man . 


22 

Sakka 


20 

A monkey , 


18 

A merehaut 


13 

A man of property 


12 

A deer 


n 

A lion 


10 

A wild duck 


8 

A snipi) 


0 

An ehijthaut 


G 

A cook 


.5 

A slave 


5 

An eagle . 


6 

A Lor.se 


1 

A bull 


4 

Brahma 


4 

A peaeoek . 


4 

A serpent . 


4 

A potter 


3 

An oiiteast 


3 


An i;^iana .... 3 

A llsh .... 2 

AII elephant driver . . 2 

A rat .... 2 

A jaekal .... 2 

A crow .... 2 

A wiiodpeeker ... 2 

A thief .... 2 

A pit? .... 2 

A do^ .... 1 

A ciirer of snake hitet . . 1 

A gamhlcr ... 1 

A mason .... 1 

A .smith . . . . \ 

A devil dancer ... I 

A student .... 1 

A silversmith ... 1 

A carpenter ... 1 

A water-fowl ... I 

A irojf .... I 

A haro .... 1 

A kite .... t 

A jungle cock ... 1 

A fairy .... 1 


530 










TABLE VIII. 


JATAKAS illustrated in BAS-RELIEF ON THE ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 

Arranged from General Cunningham's ‘ Stupa of Bliarhut.* 


No. 

Plato Title inscribed on the stone. 

Title in the Jiltaka Book. 

1. 

XXV. Mipifi .Tutaka. 


Nip;rodha-miga Jutaka. 

2. 

„ Nu'^a^ „ 


Kakkataka ,, 

3. 

,, Yuva-innjliakiya 
,, Mii^a-pakliayu 

Jutaka. 

fi' 

4. 


Muga-pakkha ,, 

6. 

xxvi. l.atiiwa 


Latukiku ,, 

6. 

„ Clia-dimtiya 

»> 

Cliad-dauta ,, 

7. 

„ iHi-si^giya 


Iea-sir)ga „ 

8. 

,, (?) Ya«i4imiane-ayave»i,, 

Andha-bhQta „ 

9. 

xxvii. 


Kimigga-miga ,, 

10. 

„ Haflsa 

»> 

Nacca 

11. 

„ K Inara 

»* 

Canda-kinnura ,/ 

12. 



Asadisa ,, 

13. 

”... . 
xliii. Isi-migo 


Dasaratlia ,, 

14. 

ft 

?’ 

15. 

xlvi. Uda 


?’ 

1C. 

,, Se(diu 

>» 

Dubbiya-makk.'ita. 

17. 

xJvii. Sujuto galiuto 
( Bidala 

>> 

Snjuta ' „ 

18. 

” (K'.kuta 

)) 

Kukklila ,, 

19. 

xlviii. Xa^'hu-deviya 


Makha-deva 

20. 

,, Hhieii-harauiya 


?’ 

21, 

xviii. Vitara ■ piiuakaya 

s 

>» 

Vidhura ,, 

22. 

( Janako llaja 
( Sivala Devi 


Janaka ,, 

»* 



1 Tranulat^d below, vP- 205, and foil. This is one of those which General Cunning- 
bain was unable to id htify. 

« General CunnipJfliam says (p. 52): ‘‘The former [Napn Jaiaka, i.e. Elephant 
Jhlaka] is the correct name, as in the legend here represented Buddha is the King of 
the Elephants, and therefore the Julaka, or Birth, must nf necessity have been named 
after him.” As 1 have above pointed out <^p. xU), the title of each Jataka, or Birth 
Story, is chosen, not by any means from tlie oharuetcr which the Bodisat ttlls in it, 
but Indifferently from a variety of other reasons. Orneral Cunningham himself give* 
the story called IsT-ningga Jiitaku (No. 7 in the above list), m which the ascetic after 
w^honi the Jutaka is numed is not the Bodisat. 

8 Not us yet found in the Jutaka Book; but Dr. BUhler has Rhown in the ‘Indian 
Antiquary,*^ vol. i. p. 505, that it is the first tale in the ‘ Vribat Kathh * of Kshemondra 
^(Table 1. No. W), and in the ‘ Katbu Snril SAgrtrii* of Bomadevu (Table 1. No. 33), 
land was ihcrefors probably included in Ibe • Vrihat Kalha* of Gunudhva (Tabic I. 
No. 32). 

♦ The pnrt of the stone supposed to have contained the inscription is lost. 

'> Translated below, up, 21)2, 293. 

6 It ia mentioned below, p. l2«, nnd is included in the MuhUvastu (Tabic V.), and 
'.forms the subject of the carving on one of the rails at Buddhu Guyh (llajcndxa Lfil 
iMilra, pi. xxxiv. fig. 2). 

' ’ Not iis yet found in the JrdaUsi Book. 

Tr.iuslulcd below, pp. 1S(>-1S8. See also above, p. Ixiv. 

Tlicvc arc tour distinct bus>relief» illustrative of this JCiUku. 





There are riumerous other scenes without titles, and not yet identified in 
the Jstiika Book, hut which are almost certainly illustrativo of Jatak i Stories; 
and several scenes with titles illustrative of passages in the Nidiuia Katha of 
the Jataka Book. So, for instance, PI. xvi. (ig. 1 is the worship in heaven of 
the Buddha’s Head-dress, whoso reception into heaven is described below, 
p. 8G ; and the heavenly mansion, the Palace of Glory, is inscribed Vejmjanio 
J’Ssadi), the origin of which name is explained below, p. 287. Plate xxviii. 
has a scene entitled ' lihmjmmlu Okkanti' (The Descent of toe Blessed 
One),' in illustration of Maya Devi’s Dream (below, pp. 62, 63) ; and 
Plate Ivii. is a representation of the Presentation of the Jctaviina Monastery 
(below, pp. 130-133). The identifications of Nos. 12 and 13 in the ahovo 
list are very doubtful. 

Besides the above, Mr, Forgusson, in his ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship,’ has 
idoutifled has-niiefs on the Sanchi Tope in illustration of th< Sama and 
Asadisa Jatakas (PI. xxxvi. p. 181) and i>i tlie Vessantara Jiltala (PI. xxiv. 
p. 125); and there arc other .Jataka scones on tlio Sanchi Tope not yet 
identified. 

Mr, Simpson also has been kind eaongh to show me drawings of bas-reliefs 
he discovered in Afghanistan, two of which 1 have been able to identify as 
illustratious of the Sumedlia Jataka (below, p. 11-13), and another as illus¬ 
trative of the scene described below on pp. 125, 126. 

* General Cunninffham'H reading of this inscription iw 7ihaff^,vrtto ruhlnntn eeems to 
mo to be incorrect, and his U-uuslation of it iiuiWha t\s the Bounding el',‘phant ') to bo 
gramraaiically Impostsibio. 






THE NIDANAKATHA 

OR 

THE THREE EPOCHS. 


[vv. 1-11.] The Apa««iita and other Births, which in 
times gone hy were recounted on various occasions by the 
great illustrious Sage, and in which during a long period 
our Teacher and Leader, desirous of the salvation of 
mankind, fulfilled the vast conditions of Buddhahood,'^ 
were all collected together and added to the canon of 
Scriptui'o by tho.so who made the recension of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and rehearsed by thoin under the name of THE 
JATAKA. Having bowed at the feet of tho Great Sage, 
the lord of the world, by whom in innumerable existences'^ 
boundless benefits u’cre conferred upon mankind, and 
having paid reverence to tho Law, and ascribed honour 
to the (llergy, the reeeptach! of all honour; and having 
removed all dangers by tho efficacy of that meritorious act 
of vent-ration and honour referring to the 'three Gems, 
I proceed to recite a Commentary upon this Jataka, 
illustrating as it doe.s the infinite efficacy of the actions 
of great men—a commenturv I.aised upon the method 
of exposition current among the inmates of tho Great 
Monastoiy. And I do so at the jrersonal request of the 
elder Atthadassin, who lives apart from the world and 

* Lit. perfected tlio vast constituents of IJuddhnliood, tho Puramitus are 
meant. 

2 Lit. in tliousands of kotis of births ; a koti is ten million-s. 
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ever dwells with, his fraternity, and who desires the 
perpetuation of this chronicle of Buddha ; and likewise of 
Buddhamitta the tranquil and wise, sprung from the race 
of Mahi«^s^Isaka, skilled in the canons of interpretation; 
and moreover of the monk Buddhadeva of clear intellect. 
May all good men lend me their favourable attention 
while I speak 

Inasmuch as this comment on the Jataka, if it be ex¬ 
pounded after setting forth the throe Epochs, the distant, 
the middle, and proximate, will be clearly understood by 
those who hear it by being understood from the beginning, 
therefore I will cxjjound it after setting forth the three 
Epochs. Accordingly from the very outset it will be well 
to determine the limits of these Epochs. Now the narra¬ 
tive of the Bodhisatta’.s existence, from the time that at 
the feet of Dipankara ho formed a resolution to become 
a Buddha to his rebirth in the Tusita heaven after 
leaving the Vessantara existence, is called the Distant 
Epoch. From his leaving the Tusita heaven to his at¬ 
tainment of oinuiscienci; on the throne of Knowledge, 
the narrative is called tlie Intermediate Epoch. And the 
Proximate Epoch is to be found in the various places in 
which he sojourned (during his ministry on earth). The 
following is 


THE DISTANT EPOCH. 

Tradition tolls us that, four asankheyyas^ and a hundred 
thousand cycles ago tlierc was a city called Amaravatl. 
In this city there dwt-lt a brahmin named Sumedha, of 
good family on both sides, on the father’s and the 

' The above lines in the original are in ver.se. I have fonnd it impossible 
to follow the ari'angemcnt of the stanzas, owing to the extreme involution of 
the style. 

An asankheyya is a period of vast duration, lit. an incalculable, 
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mother’s side, of pure conception for seven generations 
back, by birth unreproached and rcspeeted, a man comely, 
well-fas'oured and amiable, and endowed with remarkable 
beauty. lie followed bis brahminical studies without 
engaging in any other pursuit. His parents died while 
he was still young. A minister of state, who acted as 
steward of his property, bringing forth the I’oll-book of 
his estate, threw open the stores filled with gold and silver, 
gems and pearls, and other valuables, and said, “ So mueli, 
young man, belonged to your mother, so much to your 
father, so much to your grandparents and great-grand¬ 
parents,” and pointing out to him the property inherited 
through seven generation.s, ho bade him guard it carefulljn 
The wise Sumedha thought to him.self, “After amassing 
all this wealth my parents and ancestors when they went 
to another world took not a farthing with them, can it 
bo right that I .should mfdte it an object to take my 
wealth with me when T got'” And informing the king 
of Ills intention, ho caused protdamation to bo made' 
in the city, gave largess to the people, and embraced 
the ascetic life of a hermit. 

To make this matter clear the Story of Sumedha must 
here bo related. This story, though given in full in the 
liuddhavawisa, from its being in a metrical form, is not 
very easy to under.stand. I will therefore relate it with 
sentences at intervids explaining the metrical construction. 

Four asankheyyas and a hundred thousand cycles ago 
there was a city called Amaravatl (jr Amura, resounding 
with tlio ten city cries, concerning which it i.s said in 
Buddhava//(sa, 

12. Four asaiikhoyyas anil a humlrail tliousaiirl cycles ii';o 
A city there was callyil Aniara, beautiful auil pleasant, 

Eosounding' witli the ten cries, abiiinidiug in fooil auil diiiik.- 

* J.it. “ caii.sed the drums to be liaat.” 

2 Here a gloss in the tc-S-t enumerates the whole ten eries. 
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Then follows a stanza of Budclhava?«sa enumerating 
some of these cries, 

13. The trumpeting of eteptiants, the neighing of horses, (the sound of) 

drums, trumpets, and chariots. 

And viands and drinks were cried, with the invitation, “ Eat and 
drink.” 

It goes on to say, 

14. A city snijplied willi evi-ry requisite, engaged in every sort of industry, 

I’osKussing the seven pri'.cious tilings, thronged with dwellers of many 

races ; 

The abode of devout nn n, like the pro.sperous city of the angels. 

15. In the city of AmaravniT dwelt a hrahmin named Sumedha, 

■\Vho.se hoard was many tens of millions, blest with much wealth and 
store; 

16. Studious, knowing the Mantras, versed in the three Vedas, 

Master of tlio science of divination and of the traditions and observances 
of his caste. 

Now one day the wiito Sumedha, having retired to the 
splendid upper apartment of his house, seated himself 
cross-legged, and fell a thinking. “ Oh I wise man,' 
grievous is rebirth in a new exi.stence, and the dissolution 
of the body in each successive place where we are reborn. 
I am .subject to birth, 1o decay, to disease, to death,—it 
is right, being sueb, that I should strive to attain the 
great deathless Nirviiwa, which is tranquil, and free from 
birth, and decay, and sickness, and grief and joy; surely 
there must he a road that leads to NirvSaa and releases 
man from existence.” Accordingly it is said, 

17. Sciited in seclusion, I then thought as follows; 

Grievous is rebirth and the breaking up of the body. 

18. I am subject to birth, to ilccny, to disca.se, 

Therefore will I seek Nirvana, free from decay and death, and secure. 

19. Let me leave this perishable body, this pestilent congregation of 

vapours, 

And depart without desires and without wants. 

20. There is, there must he a road, it cannot but be: 

I will seek this road, that I may obtain release from existence. 

* The Bodhisntta is frequently eallod pamUtu, e.g. sasopandtlo (Five Jit. 
o2), liamapatfdilo (Dasnratha Jat, I). 
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Further he reasoned thus, “ For as in this world there 
is pleasure as the correlative of pain, so where there is 
existence there must bo its opposite the cessation of 
existence; and as where there is heat there is also cold 
which neutralizes it, so there must bo a Nirva>?a‘ that 
extinguishes (the fires of) lust and the other passions ; 
and as in opposition to a bad and evil condition there 
is a good and blameless one, so where there is evil Birth 
there must also be Nirviiaa, called the Birthless, because 
it puts an cud to all rebirth.” Therefore it is said, 

21. As where there is siitFering there is iilso hliss. 

So whore there is oxistonce we must look for noti-cxisteneo. 

2'2. And as where there is heat there is also cold, 

So where there is the threefold lire of passion ottinetion must he 
sought. 

23. And as coe.xistent with evil there is also good, 

Even so whore there is birlld the eossation of hirth should he sought. 

Again he reasoned thus, “Just as a man who has fallen 
into a heap of filth, if he beholds afar off a great pond 
covered with lotuses of five colours, ought to sock that 
pond, saying, ‘By what way shall I anfve there:'’ but 
if he does not seek it the fault is not that of the pond ; 
even so where there is the lake of the great deathless 
Nirvana for the washing of fhe defilement of sin, if it 
is not sought it i.s not the fault of the lake. And just 
as a man who is suiTounded hy robher.s, if when there 
is a way of escape he does not fly it is not the fault 
of tlie way hut of the ma.n; even ,so when there is a 
blessed road leading to Nirvana for the man who is 
encompassed and held fast hy sin, its not being sought 
i.s n(>t the fault of the road but of tbe 23ersou. And as 
a. man who i.s ojijn’ossed with sickness, there being a 
physician who can heal his di.seaso, if he does not get 


' T.it. “ Extinction.” 

‘ Mr. Fausbiill points out to me tbiit in tiviUhuggi and jTiti we have 
Vedic .abbreviittion.s. 
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cured by going to the physician that is no fault of the 
physician; even so if a man who is oppressed by the 
disease of sin seeks not a spiritual guide who is at hand 
and knows the road which puts an end to sin, the fault 
lies with him and not with the sin-destroying teacher.” 
Therefore it is said, 

24. As .1 man fallfiii among fillli, beholding a brimming lake, 

If he seek not that lake, the fault is not in the hake; 

25. So when there exists a hako of Nirvana that washes the stains of sin, 

If a man seek not that hake, the fault is not in the lake of Nirvana. 

2(1. As a man beset witli foes, there being a way of escape, 

If lie Hee not away, the haiilt is not with the road ; 

27. So when there is a way o! bliss, if a man beset with ain 
Seek not that road, the fault is not in the way of bliss. 

28. And as one who is diseased, there being a |)hysici.in at hand. 

If ho bid him not heal the diseiise. the hault is not in the healer ; 

29. So if a man who is sick iind oppressed with the disease of sin 
Seek not ttio .spiritual teaidior, the fault is not in the teacher. 

Aud agaiu be argued, “ As a man fond of gay clotbing, 
throwing off a corpse bound to bis .shoulders, goes away 
rejoicing, so must I, throwing off this porisbablo body, 
aud freed from all desirc.s, enter the city of Nirvana. 
And as men and women depositing filth on a dung- 
heap do not gather it in the fold or skirt of their 
garments, but loathing it, throw it away, feeling no 
de.sire for it; so shall I also cast off this perishable body 
without regret, and enter the deathless city of Nirvana. 
And as soajnen abandon without regret an uiiseaworthy 
ship and escape, so will I also, leaving this body, which 
distils corruption from its nine festering apertures, enter 
without regret the city of Nirvana. And a.s a man 
carrying various sorts of jewels, aud going on the same 
road with a band of rohlicrs, out of fear of losing his 
jewels withdraw.s from them and gains a safe road; even 
so this impure body is like a jewel-plundering robber, 
if I set my affections thereon the precious spiritual jewel 
of the sublime jiath of holiness will he lost to me, there- 
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liei’mitage the ascetic life of a fiishi, casting off the cloak 
■with its nine disadvantages, and wearing the garment of 
bark with its twelve advantages. And when he had 
thus given up the world, forsaking this hut, crowded 
with eight drawbacks, he repaired to the foot of a tree 
with its ton advantages, and rejecting all sorts of grain 
lived constantly upon wild fruits. And strenuously 
exerting himself both in sitting and in standing and in 
walking, within a week he became the possessor of the 
eight Attainments, and of the five Supernatural Faculties ; 
and so, in accordance with his prayer, ho attained tlic 
might of supernatural knowledge. Therefore ft is said, 

38. Having- pondered thus I g.ive many thoiwimd millions of wealtli 
To rieb and poor, and m;wle my way to Tfitimvanta. 

3fl. Not far from Himavantn is the mountain called Dhnmmatn, 

Here I made an excellent hcrniitage, and Iniilt witb caro a leafy hut. 

40. There ) built mo n cloister, free from five defects, 

Possessed of the eight good qualities, and attained the strength of 
the supernatural Faculties. 

41. Then I threw olt the elonlr possessed of the nine faults, 

And put on the raiment of hark posso.ssed of the twelve advantages. 

42. I left the hut, crowded with the eight drawbacks, 

And went to tlie tron-foot posses.«ed of ten advantages.* 

43. 'Wholly did I reject the grain that is sown and planted, 

And partook of tho coirstant fruits of tlie earth, possessed of many 
advantages. 

44. Then I strenuously strove, in sitting, in standing, and in walking, 

And within seven days attained the might of the Faculties.* 


Now while the hermit Sumedha, having thus attained 
the strength of sujmrnatural knowledge, was living in 
the bliss of the (eight) Attainments, the Teacher Dipan- 
kara appeared in the world. At the moment of his 
conception, of his birth, of his attainment of Buddhahood, 
of his preaching his first discourse, the whole universe 

' Mr. Pausholl writes to ma that gMne for gunehi must be viewed as an old 
Pali form originating in the Sanskrit gunaih. 

* Here follow four pages of hater commentary or gloss, which I leave 
untranslated. 
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fore ought I to enter the city of Nirvilna, forsaking 
this robber-like body.” Therefore it is said, 

30. As a man might with loathing shake off a corpse bound upon his 

shoulders, 

And depart secure, independent, master of himself; 

31. Even so let me depart, regretting nothing, wanting nothing. 

Leaving this perishable body, this collei-tion of many foul vapours. 

32. And as men and women deposit filth upoTi a dungheap, 

And depart regretting nothing, wanting nothing, 

33. So will I depart, leaving this body filleil witlt foul v.apour.s, 

As one leaves a cesspool after depositing ordure there. 

34. And as the owners forsake the rotten hark that is shattered and 

leaking, 

And depart without regret or longing, 

35. So shall 1 go, leaving tliis body with its nine apertures ever running, 
As its owners desert the broken ship. 

36. And as a man carrying wares, walking with robbers. 

Seeing danger of losing his wares, parts company with the robbers 
and gets him gone, 

37. Even so is this body like a mighty robber,— 

Leaving it I will depart through fear of losing good. 

Having thus In nine similes jioudered upon the ad¬ 
vantages connected with retirenn iit from the world, the 
wise Sumedha gave away at his own house, as aforesaid, 
an immense hoard of treasure to the indigent and way¬ 
farers and sutFerers, and kept open house. And renouncing 
all pleasures, both material and sensual, departing from 
the city of Amara, away from the world in Himavanta 
he made himself a hermitage mar the mountain called 
Dhammaka, and built a hut and a perambulation hall free 
from the livo defects which are hindrances (to meditation). 
And with a view to obtain the power residing in the 
supernatural faculties, which are characterized hy the 
eight causal qualities described in the words beginning 
“With a mind thus tranquillised,”* he embraced in that 


' Mvam aamahite oitte parisuddhe pnritfaddU fj-naii^ane vigatitpakkikm 
muAnbhute knmmaniye fhUe nnejjappatte firmadtmanaya citUm abhinVtarati 
(SuinaSSaphala Sutta, see Lotus, p. 476, line 14). 
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of ten thousand worlds trembled, shook and quaked, and 
gave forth a mighty sound, and the thirty-two prognostics 
showed themselves. But the hermit Sumodha, living in 
the bliss of the Attainments, neither hoard that sound 
nor beheld those signs. Therefore it is said, 

45. Thus when t had attained the con.siimmation, while I was suhj ecteil 

to the .Law, 

The Conqueror named DTpankara, chief of the \miverse, appeared. 

46. At Ins oonoeption, at his birth, at his Bntldlialiooci, at his preaching, 

I saw not tho four signs, plunged hi the blissful trance of meditation. 

At that time Dipankara Buddha, accompanied by a 
hundred thousand saints, wandering his way from place 
to place, reached the city of Ramma, and took up his 
residence in the great monastery of Sudassana. And the 
dwellers of the city of Ramma heard it said, “ Dipankara, 
lord of a.soctica, having attained supreme Buddhaship, 
and set on foot the supremacy of the Law, wandering his 
way from place to place, has come to the town of Ramma, 
and dwells at tho great monastery of Sudassana.” And 
taking with them ghee and butter and other medicinal 
requisite,s and clothes and raiment, and bearing perfumes 
and garlands and other offerings in their hands, their 
miiuLs bent towards the Buddha, the Law, and the Clergy, 
inclining towards them, hanging upon them, they ap¬ 
proached the Teacher and wonsliipped him, and presenting 
the perfumes and other offoring.s, sat down on one side. 
And having heard his preaching of the Law, and invited 
him for the next day, they rose from their seats and 
departed. And on the next day, having prepared almsr 
giving for tho poor, and having decked out the town, 
they repaired the road by which the Buddha was to 
come, throwing earth in the places that were worn away 
by water and tliereby levelling tho surface, and scattering 
sand that looked like strips of silver. And they sprinkled 
fragrant roots and flowers, and raised aloft flags and 
banners of many-coloured cloths, and set up banana 
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arches and rows of brimming jars. Then the hermit 
Sumedha, ascending from his hermitage, and proceeding 
through the air till he was above those men, and 
beholding the joyous multitude, exclaimed, “What can 
be the reason ? ” and alighting stood on one side and 
questioned the people, “Tell me, why are you adorning 
this road ? ” Therefore it is said. 


47. In the region of the border districts, having invited the Buddha, 

With joyful hearts they are clearing the road by which he should 

come. 

48. And I at that time leaving my hermitage, 

Bustling my harken tunic, departed through the air. 

49. And seeing an excited multitude joyous and delighted, 

Boscending from the air I straightway asked the men, 

50. The people is excited, joyons and happy, 

For whom is the road being cleared, the path, the way of his coming ? 

And the men replied, “ Lord Sumedha, dost thou not 
know ? Dipankara lluddha, having attained supreme 
Knowledge, and set on foot the reign of the glorious 
Law, travelling from place to place, has reached our 
town, and dwells at the great monastery Sudassana; 
we have invited the 151es.sed One, and are making ready 
for the blessed Buddha the road by which he is to 
come.” And the hermit Sumedha thought, “ The very 
sound of the word Buddha is rarely met with in the 
world, much more the actual appearance of a Buddha ; 
it behoves me to join these men in clearing the road.” 
He said therefore to tlie men, “ If you are clearing this 
road for the Buddha, assign to me a piece of ground, 
I will clear the ground in company with you.” They 
consented, saying, “ It is well; ” and perceiving the 
hermit Sumedha to be possessed of supernatural power, 
they fixed upon a swampy piece of ground, and assigned 
it to him, saying, “ Do thou prepare this spot.” Sumedha, 
his heart filled with joy of which the Buddha was the 
cause, thought within himself, “I am able to prepare 
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this piece of ground by supernatural power, but if so 
prepared it will give me no satisfaction; this day it 
boho% i?s me to perform menial duties; ” and fetching 
earth he; threw it upon tho spot. 

But ore the ground could be ch'nrcd by him,—with 
a train of a hundred thousand iniruclo-working saints 
endoM'cd with the six .supernatural faculties, while angels 
offered oele.stial wreaths and perfumes, while celestial 
hymns rang forth, and men paid their homago with 
earthly perfume.s and with flowers and other oif'erings, 
Bipankara endowed with tho ten Forccss, with all a Buddha’s 
transeendant majesty, like a lion rousing himself to seek 
his pviiv on the \'’ermiIion plain, came down into the road 
all decked and made ready for him. Then the hermit. 
Sumedha—as the Buddha witli nnblemdiing eyes iip- 
proaeherl along the road pi't'parcd for him, h(dirddlng that 
form endowed with tlie pcn-fectlou of beauty, adoru(al with 
the thirty-two ehuractcu'istic.s of a great Tnau, and marked 
with the eighty minor Ix'autie.s, attended by a halo of 
a fathom’s depth, and .sending forth in streams the si.x- 
Imed Buddha-rays, linked in ])air.s of different colours, 
and wreatlied like the varicul lightnings that fla.sh in 
the goni-studded vault of hoavcm—cxclainiod, “ Tliis day 
it behoves me to make sacrifice of my life for tho 
Buddha : let not the Bles.sed one walk in the mire—nay, 
let him advance with his four hundred thou.sand saints 
trampling on my body us if walking upon a bridge of 
jewelled planks, tin's deed will long ho for my good 
and mv hapiiiness.” So saying, he loosed lii.s hair, and 
.spreading in the inky mire his hermit’s .skin mantle, roll 
of matted liair and garment of hni k, he lay down in the 
mire like a bridge of jewelled jilanks. Therefore it is said, 

51. Qiifstioneil by mo thoy n’pliotl, An iiiconiparablo Ibiddha is born into 
flic world, 

The nonijneror named Dipankara* lord of tho unlvortto, 

For him the road is cleared, the way, tho piith of his cuiuing. 
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62. When I heard the name of liuddha joy sprang up forthwith within me, 
Eepeating, a Buddlia, u fiiiddha! I gave utterance to my joy. 

63. Standing there I ponderoil, joyful and excited, 

Here I will sow the seed, may the happy moment not pass away. 

64. If you clear a path for the Buddha, assign to me a place, 

1 also will clear the road, the way, the path of his coming. 

65. Then they gave mo a 2 )iei-i; of ground to clear the pathway ; 

Then repeating within m<', a Buddha, a Buddha ! I cleared the road. 

66. But ere my portion was cleared, Dipankara tho great sage. 

The Conqueror, entered the road with four liuiidred thousand saints 
like himself. 

Possessed of the six Bupeniatural attributes, jmro from all taint of sin. 

67. Oneverysidemenrise to receive him,manydruins send forth their music, 
Men and angels overjoyed, ahoiit forth their applause. 

58. Angels look upon men, men upon nngels, 

And Ijoth with clasped ha ads upraised approach the great Being. 

69. Angels with celestial music, men with earthly music, 

Both sending fortli their stiain.s approach the great Being. 

GO. Angels floating in the air .sprinkle down in all directions 
CelcBtial Erythrina flowens, lotuses and coral flowers. 

61. Mon standing on th(! ground throw iipward.s in all directions 
Champac and Salala fl<.i\v(>rs, Cadamha and fragrant Mosua, Pimnaga, 

and Ketaka. 

62. Then I loosed my hair, and spreading in the mire 
Bark robe and mantle of skin, lay prone upuii my face. 

63. Let the Buddha advance with his disciples, trending upon me; 

Lot him not tread in tin: mire, it will ho for my blessing. 

And as he lay in the mire, again beholding the Buddha- 
majesty of Dipankara Buddha with his uublenehing gaze, 
he thought as follows; “Were I willing, I could enter 
the city of Ramma as a novice in the priesthood, after 
having destroyed all liunmn passions; but why should I 
disguise myself' to atlain Nirvawa after the destruction 

' The following is what I take to be the meaning of this passage : “ If I 
chose I could at once enter tlic Buddhist priesthood, and by the practice of 
ecstatic meditation (Jhina) free mysolf from human passion, and become an 
Arhat or saint. I should then at death at once attain Nirvuaa and cease to 
exist. But this would be a selfish course to pursue, for tliua I should benefit 
myself only. Why should 1 thus slip unobserved and in the humble garb of 
a monk into Nirvana ? N ay, let me rather qualify myself to become a Buddha, 
and so save others ns well as myself.” This is the great Act op Benunciation' 
by which the Bodhisattva, when Nirvaan was within his grasp, preferred to 
endure agea of heroic trials in the exerciac of the Baramitiis. that he might be 
enabled to become a Buddha, .'iiid so redeem mankind. See D’Alwis's Intro¬ 
duction to Kachchayaiia’s Grammar, p. vi. 
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of human passion? Lot me rather, like Dipankara, having 
risoTi to the supremo knowledge of the Truth, onuhle 
mankind to outer the Ship of tlie Truth and so carry them 
across tlie Ocean of Existence, and when this is done 
afterwards attain Nirva>m ; tliis indeed, it is right that 
I should do.” Then having enumcraled the eight con¬ 
ditions (niicessary to the attainincnt of Buddhahood), and 
having made the resolution to hocome Buddha, he laid 
himself down. Therefore it is said, 

64. As I lay iijion the groiitid this was thi^ thought of my heart, 

If I 111811611 it I might thi.s ihiy destroy within me all hnmnn passions. 

6.3. Uut why should I in disguise nrrive nt the knowledge of the Truth '< 

I will attain onini-scienie and heeunio a Buddha, and (sai e) men and 
iingel.s. 

66. Will' should I cross the ocean re.solntc but aloTio ? 

I will attain omniscience, and enable men and angels to cross. 

67. By this resolution of mine, T a man of resolution 

Will attain omaisciciice, and save men and angels, 

65, flitting ott the stieain of transiiiigrutiou, annihilating tho three forms 

of e.\istence, 

Embiii'kiiig iu tho ship of tho Truth, I will carry across with me men 
and augels.i 

And the hlessod .Dipankara having rotiched the spot 
stood close by tho hermit Sumedlia’s head. And opening 
his e}’'es po.sse.ssed of the live kinds of grace as one opens 
a jewelled window, tnid beholding tho hermit Sumedha 
lying ill tho mire, thought to himself, “ This hermit who 
lies hero has formed the I'e.solution to he a Buddha; will 
his prayer be fulhlled or uot?” And casting forward 
his pre.seient gaze into the future, and considering, he 
perceived thiit four asankhoyyas and a hundred thousand 
cycles from that time he would heeome a Buddh.a named 
Gotama. And standing there in the midst of the assembly 
he delivered this prophecy, “ Bcliold ye this austere 
hermit lying in the mire ?” ” Yes, liord,” they answered. 

' What follnws from yasma to nipajji belongs to a later commentary. I 
resume the trauslutiuu with p. 13, line 11. 
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“ This man lies here having made the resolution to become 
a Buddha, his prayer will be answered; at the end of 
four asankheyyas mid a hundred thousand cycles hence 
he will become a Buddha named Gotama, and in that 
birth the city Kapilavatthu will be his residence, Queen 
Maya will be his mother, King Suddhodana his father, 
his chief disciple will be the thera Upatissa, his second 
disciple the thera Kolita, the Buddha’s servitor will be 
Ananda, his chief female disciple the nun Khema, the 
second the nun Up|)ii.lava/M?a. When he attains to years 
of ripe knowledge, having retired from the world and 
made the groat exertion, having received at the foot of 
a banyan-tree a nn-al of rice milk, and partaken of it 
by the banks of the Neranjarii, having ascended the 
throne of Knowledge, he will, at the foot of an Indian 
fig-tree, attain Supremo Buddhahood. Therefore it is 
said, 

70. DTpatikara, knower of all worlds, reueivor of offerings. 

Standing tiy that w liioli pillowed my head, spoke these words ; 

71. Sec ye this iuisteir hermit with his matted hair, 

Countless ages hom e he will be a Buddha in this world. 

72. Lo, the great Bein"- departing from pleasant Kapiha, 

Having fought thi' great fight, performed all manner of austerities, 

73. Having sat at the loot of tho Ajapfdu tree, and there received rice 

pottage, 

Shall approach thi! Neranjarii river. 

74. Having received the rice pottage on the banks of tbe Ncranjara, the 

Conqueror 

Shall come by a fair road prepared for him to the foot of the 

Bodhi-tree. 

75. Then, unrivalled and glorious, reverentially saluting tho throne of 

Bodhi, 

At tbe foot of an Indian fig-tree ha shall attain Buddhahood, 

70. The mother that hi ars him shall bo called Maya, 

His father will be StiddUodana, lie himself will ho Gotama. 

77. His chief di.seiples will he Upatissa and Kolita, 

Void of human passion, freed from desire, calm-minded and tranquil. 

78. The servitor Aiiaiida will attend upon the Conqueror, 

Khema and Uppalavanna will he his chief female di.seiples, 

79. Void of huinau pa.ssion, freed from desire, calm-minded and tranquil. 

The sacred tree of this Buddha is called Assattha. 
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The hermit Suraedha, exclaiming, “ My prayer, it seems, 
will bo accomplished,” was filled with happiness. The 
multitudes, hearing the words of Dipankara Buddha, 
were joyous and delighted, exclaiming, “ The hermit 
Sumodha, it seems, is an embryo Buddha, the tender 
shoot that will grow up into a Buddha.” For thus 
they thought, “As a man fording a river, if he is 
unable to cross to the ford opposite him, crosses to a 
ford lower down the stream, even so we, if under the 
dispensation of I)i 2 )ank!ira Buddha wo fail to attain the 
Paths .md their fruition, yet when thou shalt become 
Buddha we shall be enabled in thy presence to make the 
paths and their fruition our own,”—and so they recorded 
their prayer (for future sanctification). And Dipankara 
Buddha also having praised the Bodhisatta, and made 
an offering to him of eight handfuls of flowers, reveren¬ 
tially saluted him aTid departed. And the Arhats also, 
four hundred thousand in number, having made ofierings 
to the Bodhisatta of perfumes ami garlands, reverentially 
saluted him and departed. And the angels and men 
having made the same offerings, and bowed down to him, 
went their way. 

And the Bodhisatta, when all had retired, rising from 
his scat and oxclaiining, “ I will investigate the Perfec¬ 
tions,” sat himself down cross-legged on a heap of flowers. 
And as the Bodhisatta sat thus, the angels in all the ten 
thousand worlds assembling shouted applause. “Venerable 
hermit Sumedha,” they said, “ all the auguries which 
have manifested themselves when former Bodhisattas 
seated tlicmsclves (iross-lcgged, saying, ‘ We will inves¬ 
tigate the Perfections,’—all the.se tliis day have ajrpeared : 
assuredly thou shalt become Buddha. This wo know, to 
whom these omens api^ear, he surely will bccomts Buddha ; 
do tliou make a strenuous efibrt and exert thyself,” With 
1-heso words they lauded the Bodhisatta u'ith 'N'uried 
praises. Therefore it is s-aid. 
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80. Hearing tliese wordB nf the inconiparahle Sage, 

Angels and men delighf i'd, exclaimed, Thi.s is an embryo Buddha. 

81. A great clamour arises, men and angels in ten thousand worlds 
Clap their hands, and laugh, and make ohei.snnce with clasped hands. 

82. “ Should we fail," they say, “ of this Buddha’s dispensation. 

Yet in time to come we shall stand before him. 

83. As men crossing a river, if they fail to reach the opposite ford. 

Gaining the lower ford i ross the great river, 

84. Even so we all, if we lose this Buddha, 

In time to come shall stand before him.” 

85. The world-knowing Dlp.iuknra, the receiver of offerings. 

Having celebrated my meritoriona act, wont his way.' 

8G. All the disciples of tlm Buddha that were present saluted me with 
reverence. 

Men, Nagas, and Gandlmbbas bowed down to me and departed. 

87. When the I.ord of tlm world with his following had pas-sed beyond 

my sight. 

Then glad, with gladsome heart, T rose up from my seat. 

88. Joyful I am with a great joy, glad with a great gladness ; 

Flooded with rapture then I seated myself cross-legged. 

SO. And oven as thus I sat f thought within myself, 

I am subject to ecstatie, meditation, I have mastered the supernatural 
Faculties. 

90. In a thousand world.s (hero are no sages that rival me, 

Unrivalled in miriicnloiis powers I have reached this bless. 

91. When thus they beheld mo sitting," tho dwellers of ten thousand 

W'orlds 

Eaised a mighty shout, Surely thou shalt he a Buddha ! 

92. The omens" beheld in loriner ages when Bodhisatta sat cross-legged. 
The same are beheld this day. ■ 

9,3. Cold is dispelled and boat ceases, 

This day these things are seen,—verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

94. A thousand worlds an stilled and .silent. 

So are they seen to-da y,—verily tliou shalt he Buddha. 

9d. ’The mighty wiruls blow not, tho rivers cease to flow, 

'These things are seen to-day,—verily thou shalt be Buddha, 

9G. All Howers blossom on land and sea. 

This day they all hav(^ bloomed,—verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

97. All creepers and trees are laden with fruit. 

This day they all bear fruit,—verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

98. Goins sparkle in earth and sky. 

This day all goras do glitter,—verily thou shalt be Buddha. 


' Lit. “ raised his right foot (to depart).” 

" Lit. “ at my sitting cross-legged. ’ 

" Mr. Fausholl writes that yam is a mistake of the copyist for yd-hdm. 
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99. Music earthly and celestial sound.s, 

Both, these to-day send forth their strains,—verily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

100. Flowers of every hue rain down from the sky, 

This day they are seen,—verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

101. The mifthty ocean bonds itself, ten thou.sand world.s arc shaken. 

This day they both send up their roar,—verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

102. In hell the fires of ten thousand worlds die out, 

This day these lires are quenched,—verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

103. tbiclouded is the sun and all the stars are seen. 

These thinffs are seen to-day,—verily thou shalt bo Buddha. 

104. Though no water fell in rain, vegetation burst forth from the earth, 
This day vegetation springs from the earth,—verily thou shnlt he 

Buddha. 

lOu. The constollations are all aglow, and the lunar niaiisions in the vault 
of heaveu, 

Visikhu is in conjunction with the moon,—verily thou shalt be 
Buddha. 

106. Thise creatures that dwell in holes aud eaves deijurt each from 

his lair, 

This day these laiv.s aro forsaken,—verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

107. There is iio disconteut among mortals, hut tliey .ire filled with 

contentment, 

This day all aro content,—verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

108. • Thni (lisease.s arc dispelled and hunger ceases. 

This day the.so things are seen,—verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

109. Then Desire wastiis away, Hate and Folly perish, 

This day all these are dispelled,—verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

110. No danger tlum eomos near; thi.s day this thing is seen, 

By this sign wo know it,—verily thou shnlt become Buddha. 

111. No dust Hies abroad ; this day this thing is seen. 

By this sign we kmiw it, verily thon shalt ho Buddha. 

112. All noisome odours fiee away, celestial fragrance breathes around, 
Such fragrance breathes this day,—verily thon shalt be Buddha. 

113. .411 the angels are manifesbal, the Formle.sa only excepted, 

Tlu.s day they all are seen,—verily thou shalt he Buddha. 

114. All the hells become visible, 

ThcM all are seen this day, —verily thou shalt he Buddlia. 

115. Then walks, ami doors, and rocks aro no impediment, 

Thi.s day they have melted into air,'—verily tlion shalt he. Buddha. 

116. At that moment death ami birth do not take place, 

This day these things arc seen,—verily thou shalt be Buddha. 

117. Do thou rimkc a strenuous effort, hold not back, go forward. 

This riling wo know,—verily thou shalt he Buddlui. 


Vfn 


' Or “ have risen into the air " ? 
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And tlie Bodhisatta, liaving heard the words of Dlpan- 
kara Buddha, and of the angels in ton thousand worlds, 
filled with immeasurable resolution, thought thus within 
himself, “ The Buddhas are beings whose word cannot 
fail; there is no deviation from truth in, their speech. 
Por as the fall of a clod thrown into the air, as the 
death of a mortal, as the sunrise at dawn, as a lion’s 
roaring when he loaves his lair, as the delivery of a 
woman with child, as all these tilings are sure and 
certain,—even so the word of the Buddhas is sure and 
cannot fail, verily I shall become a Buddha.” Therefore 
it is said, 

118. Haying heard the words of Buddha and of the angels of ten thousand 

worlds. 

Glad, joyou.?, delighted, I then thought thus within myself : 

119. The Buddhas speak not doubtful words, the Conquerors speak not 

vain words, 

There is no falsehood in the Buddhas,—verily I shall become a 
Buddha. 

120. As a clod east into tlio air doth .surely fall to the ground, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

121. As the death of all mortals is sure and constant, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

122. As the rising of the sun is certain when night has faded, 

So the word of the gloriou.s Buddhfis is sure and everlasting. 

123. As the roaring of a lion who has loft his den is certain, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

124. As the delivery of women with child is certain, 

So the word of the glorious Buddhas is sure and everlasting. 

And having tlius made the re,solution, “ I shall surely 
become Buddha,” with a view to investigating the condi¬ 
tions that constitute a Buddha, exclaiming, “ Where arc 
the conditions that make the Buddha, are they found 
above or below, in tlic principal or the minor directions?” 
investigating successively the principles of all things, and 
beholding the first Perfection of Almsgiving, practised 
and followed by former Bodhisattas, he thus admonished 
his own soul; ” Wise Sumedha, from this time forth 
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thou must fulfil the perfection of Almsgiving; for as a 
water-jar overturned discharges the water so that none 
remains, and cannot recover it, oven so if thou, indifferent 
to wealth and fame, and wife and child, and goods great 
and small, give away to all who come and ask everything 
that they require till nonglit remains, thou shalt seat 
thyself at the foot of the tree of Ilodhi and become a 
Buddha.” With tlicsc word-s he strenuously resolved to 
attain the first perfection of Almsgiving. Therefore 
it is said, 

125. Come, I will search the Biulilha-malcin^ coiulitions, this way and 
that, 

Above and below, in nil the ton directif)n.s, :in far as tho principles of 
tlilnga extend. 

12(5. Then, ns 1 made niy search, I beheld the lirst Gift-perfection, 

'tile hifi'h road followoil by fonner siijfcs. 

127. Do thou strennously taking it upon thyself nilvance 

To this first perfection nf .■dtnsj'jiving, if thou wilt attain huddliaship. 

128. As a briminiiiij water-jar, oviTturned by' any one, 

Discliar;»t!s entirely all tho water, and iiduius nojie witliin, 

129. Evt'n so, wlien tliou seost any fcliat ask, aroat, small, and middling, 

Do tliou give away all in alms, a.s tlie wiit(!r-jar overthrown. 

But eonsidci’iiig further, “There must ho hosiilc this 
other condition.s that make a Iluddlia,” and heholding tho 
isceoud Perfection of Moral Practice, ho thought thus, 
“ 0 wise iSumcdlia, from this day forth niuyest thou fulfil 
the perfection of Morality ; for as tho Yak ox, regardless 
of hi.s life, guards his busliy tail, oven .so thou shall; 
hoeomo Buddha, if from this day forward regardless 
of thy life thou keopest the moral precepts.” And he 
strenuously resolved to attain the second perfection of 
Moral Practice. Tliorefore it is .said, 

130. For tlie couditittus of a Uuddha cannot bo so foAv, 

Let mo investigate tlie otlior conditions that bring LiultDiasliIp to 
matuj'ity. 

131. Then investigating I beheld the secoiid Tert’eetion oi Morality 
Tractisod and followed by fonner sagois. 
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132. This second one do tlion strenuously undertake, 

And reach tho perfection of Moral Practice if thou wilt attain 
Euddhahood. 

133. And aa the Yak coiv, when her tail has got entangled in anything, 

Then and there awaits death, and will not injure her tail,' 

134. So also do thou, having fulfilled the moral precepts in the four stages, 

Ever guard the Siia as the Yak guards her tail.' 

But considering furtBor, “These cannot be the only 
Buddha-rnaking conditions/’ and beholding the third 
Perfection of Self-abnegation, he thought thus, “O wise 
Sumedha, niayest thou henceforth fulfil the perfection 
of Abnegation; for as a man long the denizen of a prison 
feels no love for if, but is discontented, and wishes to 
live there no more, even so do thou, likening all births 
to a prison-house, discontented with all births, and anxious 
to get rid of thorn, set thy face toward abnegation, 
thus shalt thou become Buddha.” And he strenuously 
made tho resolution to attain the third perfection of 
Self-abnegation. Therefore it is said, 

135. Per the conditions that make a Buddha cannot be so few, 

* I will investigate others, the conditions that bring Buddhaship to 
maturity. 

136. .Investigating then I beheld the third Perfeotiou of Abnegation 

Practised and followed by former sages. 

137. This third one do thou strenuously undertake. 

And reach the pecfection of abnegation, if thou wilt attain Buddhahood. 

138. As a man long a denizen of the house of bonds, oppressed with 

suffering. 

Feels no pleasure therein, but rather lougs for release, 

139. Even so do thou look upon all births as prison-houses. 

Set thy face toward self-ahnegation, to obtain release from Existence. 

But considering further, “These cannot be the only 
Buddha-making conditions,” and beholding tho fourth 
Perfection of Wisdom, he thought thus, “ 0 wise Sumedha, 

' ATz., I suppose, by dragging it forcibly away. This metaphor, which to 
ns appears wanting in dignity, is a favourite one with the Hindus. The tail 
of the Yak or Tiliotaii ox (i/os Grmnietis) is a beautiful object, and one of 
the insignia of Hindu royalty. 
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do thou from this day forth fulfil the perfection of 
Wisdom, avoiding no subject of knowledge, great, small, 
or middling,^ do thou approach all wise men and ask 
them questions; for as the mendicant friar on his begging- 
rounds, avoiding none of the families, great and small, 
that he frequents,^ and wandering for alms from place 
to place, speedily gets food to support him, even so 
shalt thou, approaching all wise men, and asking them 
questions, bocomo a Buddha.” And he strenuously re¬ 
solved to attain the fourth perfection of Wisdom. There¬ 
fore it is said, 

140. l-’or the conditions tliat innltc a Bndilhn cannot bo so few, 

I will investigate the other conditions ttiat liring linddliasliip to 
maturity. 

141. Investigating then I behold the fourth Perfection of Wisdom 

Practised and followed by former sages. 

142. This fourth do thou stronnonsly imdertnko, 

And reach the perfection of wisdom, if thou wilt attain Buddhuhood. 

143. And as a monk on his bugging rounds avoids no fanilliea, 

Either small, or great, or middling, and so obtains subsistence, 

144. Even so tliou, constantly questioning wise men. 

And reaching the pcrfiartion of wisdom, shalt attain supreme 
Buddhaship. 

But considering further, “ The.sc cannot be the only 
Buddha-raaking conditions,” and seeing the fifth Perfec¬ 
tion of Exeriion, he thought thu.s, “O wise Sumedhu, do 
thou from this day forth fulfil the perfection of Exertion. 
As the lion, the king of beasts, in ovei-y action^ strenuously 
exerts himself, so if tliou in all existences and in all thy 
acts art strenuous in exertion, and not a laggard, thou 
shalt become a Buddha.” And he made a firm resolve 
to attain the fifth perfection of Exertion. Therefore it 
is said. 


’ Lit. “ not avoiding anything among things great, small, imd middling,” 
^ After kind understand kulmii, as will be seen from v. 113. 
s Lit. in all postures, walking, standing, etc. 
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145. For the eoiMKfciiuis of a Biuldha cannot be so few, 

I will iiivestijjotc the other conditions which bring Buddhaship to 
maturity. 

H6. Invc.stigating tlion I beheld the fifth Perfection of Exertion 
Practised and followed by former sages. 

147 . This fifth do thou strenuously undertake, 

And reach the perfection of exertion, if thou wilt attain Buddhahood. 
HS. As the lion, king of beasts, in lying, standing and walking, 
la no laggard, but over of resolute heart, 

149. Even so do thou also in every existence strennously exert thyaelf, 

And reaching the perfection of exertion, thou shnlt attain the supreme 

Buddhasliiii, 

Eiit considerinff further, “Those cannot he the only 
Buddha-niaking condition-s,” and beholding the sixth 
Perfection of Patience, he thought to himself, “ 0 wise 
iSumedha, do thou from this time forth fulfil the perfec¬ 
tion of Longsuftei'iiig; be thou patient in praise and in 
reproach. And as when men throw things pure or foul 
upon tho earth, the earth does not feel either desire or 
Impulsion towards them, hut suffers them, endures them 
and acquiesces in thorn, even so thou also, if thou art 
patient in praise and reproach, .shalt become Buddha.” 
And ho strenuously resolved to attain the sixth perfection 
of Longsufi'ering. Therefore it is said, 

150. For the conditioii'i of a Buddha cannot be so few, 

1 will seek other conditions aloo which bring about Buildhasliip. 

151. And seeking thru I beheld the sixth Perfection of Longsutfering 
Practised and folbiwcd by former Buddhas. 

162. Having strcimoiisly taken upon thee thi.s sixth perfection, 

Tlieii with unwavering mind then shalt attain supreme Buddhaship. 

153. And as the earth endures nil that is thrown upon it, 

■Whether things pure or impure, and feels neither anger nor pity, 

1 . 54 . Even so enduring the praises and .reproaches of all men, 

Going on to pertect longsuilcring, thou shalt attain supreme Buddha¬ 
ship. 

But further considering, “ These cannot be the only 
conditions that make a Buddha,” and beholding tho 
seventh Perfection of Truth, he thought thus within 
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himself, “ 0 wise Sumedha, from this time forth do thou 
fulfil the perfection of Truth; though the thunderbolt 
descend upon thy head, do thou never under the influence 
of desire and other passions utter a conscious lie, for the 
sake of wealth or any other advantage. And as the 
planet Venus at all seasons pursues hoi' own course, nor 
ever goes on another course forsaliing her own, even so, 
if thou forsake not truth and utter no lie, thou shalt 
become lluddha,” And he strenuously turned his mind 
to the sev enth perfection of Truth. 'I'lierofore it is said, 

155. For these are not all the conditions of ii Buddha, 

I will seek other conditions which bring about Buddhasliip. 

1.56. Seeking then I behold the .seventh Pertectiou of Truth 
Pract.i.sed and followed by former Buddhas. 

157 . Having strenuously taken upon thyself thi.s soventh perfection, 

Then free from duplicity of speech thou .shall attain supreme 

Buddhasliip. 

158. And US the planet Venus, balanced in all her times and swisons, 

In the world of men and dovas, departs not from hor path, 

159. Even so do thou not depart from the eour.so of truth,' 

Advancing to the perfection of truth, thou shall attain supreme 
Buddhasliip. 

But further considering, “ These cannot be the only 
conditions tliat make a Buddha,” and beholding tlio eighth 
Perfection of Resolution, ho thought thus within himself, 
” 0 wise Sumedha, do thou from this time fortli fulfil the 
perfection of Ee.solution; whatsoever thou resolvcst be 
thou unshaken in that resolution, b'or as a mountain, 
the wind beating upon it in all directions, trembles not, 
moves not, but stands in its place, even so thou, if 
unswerving in thy resolution, shalt become Buddha.” 
And be strenuou.sly resolved to attain the eighth per¬ 
fection of Resolution. Therefore it is said, 

160. For these are not all the conditions of a Buddha, 

I will seek out other conditions that bring about Buddhaship. 


1 Lit. depart from thy course in the matter of truthful thing.s, 
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161. Seeking then I "beheld the eighth Perfection of HeBolntion 
Practised and followed by former Buddhas. 

162. Do thou resolutely take upon thyself this eighth perfection, 

Then thou being immovable shall attain supremo Buddhaship. 

163. And as the rocky nimintuin, immovable, firmly ba.scd, 

Is unshaken by many winds, and stands in its own place, 

164. Even so do thou also remain ever immovable in resolution, 

Advancing to the perfection of resolution, thou shalt attain supreme 

Buddhasliip. 


But further consulering', “These cannot be the only 
conditions that mak(i a Buddha,” and beholding' the ninth 
Perfection of Good-will, he thought thus within himself, 
“ 0 wise Sunicdha, do thou from this time forth fulfil the 
perfection of Good-will, mayest thou be of one mind 
towards friends and foes. And os water fills with its 
refreshing coolness gootl men and bad alike,* even so, 
if thou art of one mind in friendly feeling towards all 
mortals, thou shalt become Buddha.” And he strenuously 
resolved to attain the ninth perfection of Good-will. 
Therefore it is said, 

165. For these are not all the conditions of a Buddha, 

I will seek out otlicr conditions that bring about Buddhasliip. 

166. Seeking I beheld tlie ninth Perfection of Good-will 
Practised and followed by former Buddhas. 

167. Do thou, taking resolutely upon thyself this ninth perfection, 

Become unrivallcil in kindness, if thou wilt become Buddha. 

168. And as water fills with its coolness 

Good men and bad alike, and carries off oil impurity, 

169. Even so do thou look with friendship alike on the evil and the good. 
Advancing to the perfection of kindness, thou shalt attain supreme 

Buddlmship, 

But further considering, “These cannot be the only 
conditions that make a Buddha,” and beholding the tenth 
Perfection of Equanimity, he thought thus within himself, 
“ 0 wise Sumedha, from this time do thou fulfil the 


' Lit. having made its coldness exactly alike for bad people and eood 
people, pervades them. ° 
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perfection of Equanimity, be tbou of equal mind in 
prosperity and adversity. And as the earth is indifferent 
wh(!n things pure or impure are cast upon it, even so, 
if thou art indifferent in prosperity and adversity, thou 
shalt become Buddha.” And ho strenuously resolved to 
attain the tenth perfection of Equanimity. Therefore 
it is said, 

170. Por these cannot be all the oonditions of a Buddha, 

I will seek other conditioiiB that bring about Buddbiisbip. 

171. Seeking then I beheld the tenth I'erfection of Eiiuanimity 
Practised and followed by former Buddhas. 

172. If thou take resolutely upon thyself this tenth perfection, 

Becoming well-balanced and firm, thou shalt attain supreme Buddlia- 

ship. 

173. And as the earth is inditl'oront to pure and impure things cast 

upon her, 

To both alike, and is free from anger and favour, 

174. Even so do thou ever bo evenly-balanced in joy and grief. 

Advancing to the perfection of oquanimity, thou shalt attain supreme 

BuddbasUip. 

Tiien ho thought, “These are the only conditions in 
this world that, hringiiig Buddluiship to perfection and 
constituting a Buddha, have to bo fulfilled hy Bodhisattas; 
beside the ten Perfections there are no others. And 
these ten Perfectioiia arc neither in the heaven above 
nor in the earth below, nor arc they to he found in tlie 
cast or the other quarters, but reside in my heart of 
flesh.” Having thus realized that the Perfections were 
established in his heart, having strenuously re,solved to 
keep them all, gra.sping them again and again, he 
mastered them forwards and backwards; * taking them 
at the end he went backward to the beginning, taking 
them at the beginning he jffaced them at the end,^ taking 
them at the middle ho carried thorn to the two ends, 
taking them at both ends he carried them to the middle. 

* i.e alternately from tlie flrst to tlie tooth and from the tenth to the first. 

® i.es put the first last. 
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Hepeating, “ The Perfections are the sacrifice of limbs, 
the Lesser Perfections are the sacrifice of property, the 
Unlimited Perfections are the sacrifice of life,” he mastered 
them as the Perfections, the Lessor Perfections and the 
Unlimited Perfections, — like one who converts two 
kindred oils into one,^ or like one who, using Mount Meru 
for his churning-rod, churns the great Cakkaviila ocean. 
And as he grasped again and again the ten Perfections, 
hy the power of his piety this earth, four nahutas and 
eight hundred thousand leagues in breadth, like a bundle 
of reeds trodden hy an elephant, or a sugar-mill in 
motion, uttering a mighty roar, trembled, shook and 
quaked, and spun round like a potter’s wheel or the 
wheel of an oil-mill. Therefore it is said, 

17f). These are all the coiidifcioiia in the world that bring Buddhaship to 
perfection; 

Beyond these are no others, therein do thou stand fast. 

176. While ho grasped these conditions natural and intrinsic,^ 

By the power of his piety the earth of ten thousand worlds quaked. 

177. The earth sways and thunders like a sugar-mill at work. 

Like the wheel of an oil-mill so shakes the earth. 

And while the earth was trembling the people of 
llarama, unable to endure it, like great Sal-trees over¬ 
thrown hy the wind that blows at the end of a cycle, 
fell swooning here and tlicre, while waterpots and other 
vessels, revolving like a jar on a potter’s wheel, struck 
against each other and were dashed and ground to pieces. 
The multitudes in fear and trembling approaching the 
Teacher said, “ Toll u.s, lUessed one, is this turmoil caused 
by dragons, or is it caused by cither demons, or ogres, or 
by celestial beings ?—for this we know not, but truly 
this whole multitude is grievously afflicted. Pray does 

> Vijesinha. 

® Vijesinha writes to me, “Natural and intrinsic virtues. The Sinhalese 
gloss says; para^marthavu rasamhitavu lakshawt-ceti nohol svabhavalakshana 
ha sanadharmasadharanalahshaua-mti. In the latter case it would mean, 
having the quality of conformity with all laws.” 
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this portend evil to the world or good ?—tell us the cause 
of it.” The Teacher liearing their words said, “ Fear not 
nor be troubled, there is no danger to you from this. 
The wise Siiinedha, conce7‘ning whom I predicted this 
day, ‘ Hereafter he n ill be a Jluddha named (fotama,’ 
is now mastering the Perfoctiou.s, and while lie masters 
them and turns them about-, bj'' the power of hiLS piety 
the whole ten thousand worlds with one accord quake 
and thunder.” Therefore it is said, 

178. All tlie inuUituile that was there in attemlanco on the Buddha, 
Trenibliiig^, fell swooning there upon the ground. 

179. Many thousands of waterpots and many hundred jars 

Wore crushed and pomided tlmre and daslied ngiiiust each other. 

180. Excited, treinhling, terrified, confused, their sense disordered, 

'['ho multitudes as.soiahliiig, approached the Buddha. 

181. May, will it be good or evil to tho world ? 

The whole world is alUiotcd, ward oil' thi.s (danger), thou Omniscient 
Olio. 

ISJ. Thou the Groat Sage DTpankarn enjoined upon thorn, 

Be confident, be not afr.aid at this eartluinaking: 

183, lie coneerning whom I predicted lilts day, He will be a Buddha 
ill this woiid, 

Hie same is invc-stigatiiig tho timo-honoured Conditions followed by 
the Buddhas, 

IS-t. 'riierefore whilo ho is inve-stigatiiig fully these Conditions, the 
gi'ouiidworlc of a Iiiiddh,a, 

The earth of te.ii thousand worlds is shakou in the world of men and 
of angels. 


And the people bearing the Buddha’s words, jojdul and 
delighted, taking with tbom garluiids, perfumes and 
unguents, left the city of liumma, and went to the 
Bodhisatta. And having offered their flowers and other 
prescuts, and bowed to him and ro.speetfully saluted him, 
the}' returned to the city of liumma. And the Bodhisatta, 
having made a strenuoms exertion and resolve, rose from 
tlio seat on which he .sat. Therefore it is said, 

IH-i, Having heard the llnddhii’s word, their minds were straightway 
c.Tlmed, 

All of them appvoachiug me agnin paid me tljoir 
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186. Having taken upon me the Perfections of a Buddha, having made 

firm my resolve, 

Having bowed to Dlpankara, I rose from my seat. 

And as the Bodliisatta rose from his scat, the angels in 
all the ton thousand worlds having assembled and offered 
him garlands and perfumes, uttered these and other 
words of praise and blessing, “Venerable hermit Sumedha, 
this day thou hast made a mighty resolve at the feet of 
Dipankara Buddha, mayest thou fulfil it without let 
or hindrance: fear not nor bo dismayed, may not 
tbe slightest sickness visit thy frame, quickly exercise 
the Perfections and attain supreme Buddhaship. As the 
flowering and fruit-bearing trees bring forth flowers and 
fruit in their season, so do thou also, not letting the right 
season pass by, quickly reach the supreme knowledge 
of a Buddha.” And thus Imving spoken, they returned 
each one to his celestitd home. Then the Bodhisatta, 
having received the homage of the angels, made a 
strenuous exertion and resolve, saying, “ Having fulfilled 
the ten Perfections, at the end of four asaukhoyyas and 
a hundred thousand cycles I shall become a Buddha.” 
And rising into the air he returned to Himavanta. There¬ 
fore it is said, 

187. As ho rose from tiis seat both niigols and men 

Sprinkle him with ceivsti.'il and earthly flowisrs. 

188. Both angels and men pronounce their hlessing, 

A great prayer thou Imst made, mayest thou obtain it according to 
thy w'ish. 

189. May all dnugors be averted, may every sickness vanish, 

Mayest thou have no hiiulrance,—quickly reach the supreme knowledge 
of a Buddha. 

190. As w’hen the season is come the flowering trees do blossom. 

Even BO do thou, 0 mighty One, hlossoiu with the wisdom of a 
Buddha. 

191. As all the Buddha.s have fulHlled the ton Perfections, 

Even so do thou, 0 mighty One, fulfil the ten I’erfoctions. 

192. As all the Buddhas arc enlightened on tbe throne of knowledge. 

Even so do thou, 0 mighty One, receive enlightenment in the wisdom 

of a Buddha. 
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193. As all tlie BuiWhns have estalili-slied the supremacy of the Law. 

Even SI) do thou, 0 niiglity One, catiiblish the stipremacy of the Law. 

194. As the moon on thu mid-day of the month .sliines in her purity, 

Even so do thou, with thy mind at the full, shine in ten thousand 

worlds. 

195. Ah the. Him released hy Itrdiu glow.s fervently in his heat, 

Even so, having redeemeil m.inkind, do tlion shine in all thy majesty. 

196. .4s all the rivers find their way to the great ocean, 

Even so may the worlds of men and angels take refuge in thee. 

197. The Bodhisatta c.iitollcd with tliesa ])raises, taking on himself the ten 

Conditions, 

Commencing to fulfil these Conditions, entered the forest. 

End of the Story of Sumedha. 


And tlie people of the city of Ramma, Laving returned 
to the city, kept open house to the priestliood with the 
Buddha at their head. The Teacher having preached 
the Ijaw to tliem, and established them in the three 
Refuge.s and the otlier branches of the Faith, departing 
from tlie city of Ilaninui, living thereafter hi.s allottcil 
span of life, having fultilled all the duties of a Buddha, 
in due course attained Nirviiwa in that (dement of an¬ 
nihilation in which no trace of existence remains. On 
this subject all that need he said can be learnt from the 
narrative in the Buddhavaaisa, for it is said in that work, 

198 Then they, having entertainc-d the Chief of the world with lus ch i'gy, 
T<»()k refuge in the Teacher llTpaukara. 

199 Sonic the Uudilhu estahlislied in tlie Refuges, 

Some ill tlic five IVecepts, othi-rs in the ten. 

200. To fiome he givcvS the privilege of priestliood, the four glorious 

Fruitions, 

On some lie Uistows those peerless i|na]itics the analytical Knowledges. 

201. To some thn Lord of men grants the eight sublime Acquisitions, 

On .some he bestows the three Wisdoms and the six. superuahural 
Faculties. 

202. Tn this oi'der ‘ the Great Sago exhorts the multitude. 

Therev^'ith the conimuiidinent of the worUrs Protector was spread 
wide abroad. 

’ Vij. says, In that order, viz, in the SQrar}.hga)nana first, thou in the 
Tanou&ilaf then in the iJamsUu.^ and so ou.’' 
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203. lie of tlie migl\ty jaw, of the broad shouUler, DTpankara by nnme, 
Procured the sulvation ui many men, warded oti’ from them lutiire 

puniahment. 

204. Ikholdiiif^ persons rlpr for salvation, reaching them in an instant, 
Even at a distance of f«inr hundred thousand leagues, the Great 

awakened them (to the knowledge of the truth). 

20o. At the tirfit couversiou tlie Huddha converted a thousand millions. 

At the second tin.* Protector converted a liundrcd thousand. 

20G. When the lluddha {weadicd the truth in the angel world, 

There took place a third conversion of nine hundred millions. 

207. The Teacher Dipnnkara had three assemblies, 

Tlie first was a meotiiig nf a million millions. 

208. Again when the Conmnoor went into secln.sion at Nfirada KCifa, 

A thousand million spotless Arh.ats met together. 

209. When the Mighty One dwelt on the lofty rock Sudassan.i, 

Tlien the i5age siirrouiulcd blnisulf wiih iiiiio huruhvd thousand 
millions. 

210. At that tiuie I was uii .a-nv.tic weariiig matted hair, u man of austere 

penances, 

Moving through the ait, accomplished in the live supernatural 
Faculties. 

211. The (himultatieous) convi-rsion of tens (»f thou.'^.ands, of twenties of 

thousnuds, took place, 

Of ones niid t^\os the coincrsions were beyond compumtion.^ 

212. Then did the pure religion of iMpankara Binhlha become wldvly 

spread, 

Known to many men prospnous and flourishing. 

213. Four bumlred thousand saiuts, possessed of the si\ Faculties, ciulowt d 

with Tuirac\dous powrr.), 

Ever attviid upon DTpankaia, knower of the three w’Orlds. 

214. Blameworthy are all the) who at that time leave the human existence, 
Not having uhtnim'd linal sanctity, sull imperlect in knowledge. 

215. The word of Buddha .shine.'* in the world of incu and angels, made to 

blossom by .saints such as these, 

Freed from humou passion, void of all taint (of sin). 

216. The city of iJTpankara lluddha was called Itumniavatl, 

The kh.ittiya Snincilha was hi^ father, tsumedha his mother, 

217. .Suniangnla atid 'rissa were Ids cliici disciplc-s, 

And Sagata was the servitor of liipaukara Buddha. 

218. NandU and Sniininlu were lii- chief female disciples. 

The Bodlii-tree of this lluddha is called the Pipphali.- 

211). Eighty ciihiu in liciglit the (iicat Sage Gipaukaru 

Shone conspicuous u.s .a Deodar pine, or us a uohic Srd-tree in full 
bloom. 


' Pit. “ arithmetically innumerable.” 
' Tlie Ila)ivau-trt c. 
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220 . A himdrtid tliousand years was the age of tliis Great Sage, 

And so long as he was living on earth he brought many men to 
salvation. 

221. Having made the Truth to flourish, having saved great multitudes 

of men. 

Having flamed like a mass of fire, he died together with his disciples. 

222. And all this |)ower, this glory, these jewel-wheels on his feet. 

All is wholly gone,—are not all existing things vanity ! 

223. After Dlpaukara was the Leader named KnarfafiKa, 

Of infinite power, of boundless renown, immoasurahlo, unrivalled. 

Next to the DTpiinkiirii Buchllia, after the lapse of oni; 
asankheyya, the Teacher KoMifanaa appeared. He also 
had tliroe assemblies of saiut.s, at tlio tir.st assembly there 
were a million millions, at the second ten thousaml 
millions, at the third nine hundred millions. At that 
time the Eodhisatta, having been horn as a universal 
monarch named Vijituviu, kept open house to tho priest¬ 
hood with the liuddha at their head, in number a million 
of millions. The Teacher having predicted of tho Bodhi- 
satta, “He will become a Buddha,” preached the Law. 
Ho having heard the Teacher’s preaching gave up his 
kingdom and hccumc a Buddhist monk. Having mastered 
the three Treasuries,' having obtained the six supernatural 
Faculties, and having practised without failure tho ecstatic 
meditation, he was reborn in (ho Bralima heavens. Tho 
city (if Kofwianha Buddha was liainmavati, the khattiya 
Sunanda was his fatlior, his mother Was queen Sujiitn, 
Bhadda and Suhhadda wore his two chief disciples, Anu- 
ruddha was his servitor, Tissii .and ITpatissa his chief 
female disciples, his Bodhi-treo wa.s tho Salakaly.awi, his 
body was oight;y-eight cubits liiglf, and tho duration of 
his life was a Imndrcd thou.saud years. 

After him, at the end of one asankheyya, in one 
and tho same cycle four Buddhas were born, Mangala, 
Sumaua, Bovata and (Sohhita. IMangala Buddha had 
three assemhlie.s of saints, of these ut tho first there wore 


^ Tlic tliKJC divisions of llie Euddliist Scriptures. 
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a million million priests, at the second ten thousand 
millions, at the third nine hundred millions. It is related 
that a step-brother of his, prince Ananda, accompanied 
by an assembly of nine hundred millions, went to the 
Teacher to hoar him preach the Law. The Teacher gave 
a discourse dealing successively with his various doctrines, 
and Ananda and his wliole retinue attained Arhatship 
together with the analytical Knowledges. The Teacher 
looking back upon the meritorious works done by these 
men of family in former existences, and perceiving that 
they had mei'it to acquire the robe and bowl by miraculous 
means, stretching forth Ids right hand exclaimed, “ Come, 
priests.” 1 Then straightway all of them having become 
equipped with miraculously obtained robes and howls, 
)iud perfect in decorum,- as if they W'ere elders of sixty 
years standing, paid houuige to the Teacher and attended 
ujion him. This was his third assembly of saints. And 
whereas with other Buddhas a light shone from their 
bodies to the distance of eighty cubits on every side, it 
was not so with this iiuddha, hut the light from his body 
permanently filled ten thousand worlds, and trees, earth, 
mountains, seas and all other things, not excepting even 
pots and pans and sxich-like articles, became as it were 
overspread with a film of gold. The duration of his life 
was ninety thousand yeni’s, and during the whole of this 
period the sun, moon and other heavenly bodies could not 
shine by- their own light, and there was no distinction 
between night and day. By day all living beings went 
about in the light of the Buddha as if in the light of 
the sun, and men ascoitained the limits of night and 
day only by the flowers that blossomed in the evening 
and by the birds and other animals that uttered their 
cries in the morning. If I am asked, “ What, do not 
other Buddhas also possess this power ?” I reply, Cer- 

' Tlie fonnulii by which a Cuiljha admits a layman to the priesthood. 

® Vijesinhu. 
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tainly they do, for they might at will fill with their 
lustre ton thousand worlds or more. But in accordance 
with a i^rayer made hy him in a former existence, the 
lustre of Mungahi Buddha pcnnancntly filled ten thousand 
worlds, just as the lustre of the othor.s permanently 
extended to the distance of a fathom.' The story is that 
when he was performing the duties of a Bodhisatta,^ 
being in an cxistcne.e corresponding to the Vt!ssantara 
o.xistence,' ho dwelt with his wife and children on a 
mountain like the Vanka mountain (of the Vessantura 
Jataka). One day a demon named KliaradaZ/dka,'’ hearing 
of the Bodhisatta’s inclinat ion to giving, approached him 
in the guise of a brahmin, and asked the Bodhisatta for 
his two children. The Bodhi-satta, exclaiming, “I give 
my childr..'n to the brahmin,” chcerfidly and joyfully 
gave, up both the children, thei-cihy causing the ocean-girt 
earth to qualco.'' Tho demon, standing hy the bench at 
the end of the cloi.stcred wallc, while tho Bodhisatta 
looked on, devoured the children like a bunch of roots. 
Not a pariiclo of .sorrow'* aro.so in tho Bodhisatta as he 
loolv'od on tho demon, and saw hi.s month as soon as he 
opened it disgorging streams of Idood like flanuis of fire, 
nay, a great joy and .sati.sfactiou welled within him as he 
thought, “My gift was well given.” And ho put up the 
prayer, “By the merit of this deed may rays of light 
one day is.‘;uc from mo in thi.s very way.” In consequence 
of this jjrttyer of his it was that the I'ays omitted from 
his body when he hecamo Buddha filled so vast a space. 
There was also another deed done by liini in a former 
existence. It is related that, when a Bodhisatta, having 
visited the relic shrine of a Buddha, ho exclaimed, “I 

' Lit. “ Ul;.! till! fatlioTTi-li^lit of tlio others, so tlie pereonal lustre of 
Mangiilu Buddha reiriiiiiied eimslantly pervading ton thonsand worlds.” 

" i.c. tlio PiLramitas. 

2 i.c. hi.s la.'-t hii'th hefia-c^ attaining Budilhahood. 

1 'I'liis name means “ sharp-fanged.’’ 

5 In approval of his act of faith. 

t Lit. ■* no grief as big as the tip of a hair.” 
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ought, to sacrifice my life for this Buddha,” and having 
wrapped round the whole of his body in tho same way 
that torches are wrajiped, and having filh;d with clarified 
butter a golden vessel with jewelled wick-holders, worth 
a hundred thousand pieces, he lit therein a thou,sand 
wicks, and having .set fire to the whole of his body begin¬ 
ning with his head, he spent the whole night in cir- 
cumanibuhiting the .shrine. And as he thus strove till 
dawn not the I'oot of a hair of his head was even heated, 
’twas as one enters the calyx of a lotus, for tho Ti'uth 
suards him who nuards himself. Therefore has the 
Blessed One said, 

224. Beligion verily protects him who walks according 
thereto, 

Beligion rightly followed brings happiness. 

This blessing is then in rightly following the Law, 

The righteous man goes not to a state of punish¬ 
ment. 

And through the moi it of tliis work also the bodily lustre 
of this Buddha constantly extended through ton thousand 
worlds. At this time our Bodhisatta,' having btaai born 
as the brahmin Sinaici, approached the Teacher with 
tho view of inviting him to his hou.so, and having heard 
his sweet discourse, said, “ Ijord, take your meal with me 
to-morrow.” “Brahmin, how many monks do you wish 
for?” “Nay but how many monks have you in your 
escort ?” At (hat time was the Teacher’s fir,st assembly, 
and accordingly h(' rcYdied, “A million millions. “Lord, 
bring them all with you and come and take your meal 
at my house.” Tlio Teacher consented. The Brahmin 
having invited them for tho next day, on his way home 
thought to himself, “ I am perfectly well able to supply 


* Viz. Gotama Bodhisatta. 
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all tliese jnoiiks with brotli a7Kl i-ico ruicl clothes and such¬ 
like necessaries, but how can there he roojii for them to 
sit down?” This thou»-ht of his caused the marble 
throne of tlio archangel Jndra, three hundred and thirty- 
six thousand leagues away, to beeoine warmd Indra ex¬ 
claiming, “ Who wislies to bring me down from my 
abode?” and looking down willi the divine eye beheld 
the Bodliisatta, and said, “Tiie lirahinin Surnci having 
invited the clergy with the lluddlia at their head is 
perplexed for room to seat them, it behoves me also to 
go thithfr and obtain a share of his merit.” And having 
mii'aculously assumed the form of a cai’pcnlrw, axe in 
hand he appeared befoT'C the Ifodhisatta and said, “ lias 
any one got a job to be done for hire ?” The Bodliisatta 
seeing him said, “What sort of work can you do?” 
“There’s no art that T do not know; any house or hall 
that anybody orders me to build. I’ll build it for him.” 
“Yery well, I’ve got a job to be done.” “What is it, 
sir?” “I’ve invites! a million million priests for to- 
mori'ow, will you build a hall to seat them all P” “I’ll 
build one witli if you’ve the means of paying 

me.” “I have, mv good man.” “Very well. I’ll build 
it.” And he went and begun looking out. for a .site. 
There was a .sjiot some tifty leagues in extent- a.s level a.s 
a kasiaa circle.’’ ludra fixed his eyes u|)ou it, while he 
thought to himsolf, “ Ijct a hall made of the seven 
precious stones rise uj) over such and such an extent of 
ground.” Imiuediabdy the edib'ee bursting through the 
ground rose ujj. The golden ijillarsot this hall had silver 
eajiitals,'' the silver pillars had golden eapitats, the gem 
jiillai's had coral cajntals, the rural jnllars liad gem 
ca 2 )il:als, wdiih? those jjilhirs ’which were madi! of all the 

^ Wlu.'ii a jif'iiod man is hi Uhlifiilt.y, Imlra is appri'ieil of if. by lus marble 
tbrono warm. 

- Lit. hvt ivo or lliiitt'iMi yojaiiji'^; a yojaua is hnir leagmes. 

^ Used ill Uio ei-statii.' lueditathm. 

^ The Tali word for the capital cf a onlumii is jj^ba/aka, “ little pot,.” 
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seven precious stones liud capitals of the same. Next lie 
said, “ Let the hall have haiiging wreaths of little hells 
at intervals,” and looked again. The instant he looked a 
fringe of bolls hung down, whose musical tinkling, as 
they were stirred by a gentle breeze, was like a symphony 
of the five sorts of iiistrumenta, or as when tho heavenly 
choirs are going on. He thought, “ Ijet there be hanging 
garlands of perfumc.s and flowons,” and there the garland,s 
hung. He thouglit, “ Let seats and benches for a million 
million monks rise up through the earth,” and straight¬ 
way they appeared. He thought, “Let vvater vessels 
rise up at each corner of tho building,” and tho water 
vessels arose. Having by his miraculous power cft’ected 
all this, he went to (ho brahmin and said, “ Come, sir, 
look at your hall, and pav^ me my wages.” The Bodhisatta 
wont and looked at tho hull, and as he looked his whole 
frame was thrilled in every part with fivefold joy. And 
as he gazed on tho hall he thought thus within himself, 
“Thi.s hall wa.s not wrought by mortal hands, but surely 
through my good intention, my good action, the palace of 
Indra became hot;, and hence this hall must have been 
built by the archangel Indra ; it is not right that in such 
a hall as this I should give alm.s for a single day, I will 
give alms for a whole week.” For the gift of external 
goods, however great, cannot give satisfaction to the 
Bodhisattas, but tho Bodhisattas feel joy at their self- 
renunciation when they sever the crowned head, put out the 
henna-anointed eyes, cut out tho heart and give it away. 
For when our Bodhisatta in the Sivijataka gave alms in 
the middle of his capital, at the four gates of tho city, at 
a daily expenditure of five bushels of gold coins, this 
liberality failed to arouse within him a feeling of satis¬ 
faction at his renunciation. But on the other hand, when 
the archangel Indra (iame to him in tho disguise of a 
brahmin, and asked for his eyes, then indeed, as he took 
them out and gave them away, laughter rose within him, 
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nor did his heart swerve a hair’s breadth from its purpose. 
And hence wo see tliat as rogard.s almsgiving the Bodhi- 
sattas can have no .satiety, Tlierofore tlii.s Bodhisati.a 
also thinking, “ I ought to give alms for .sevmi day.s to a 
million million prlo.sts,” sealed them in that hall, and 
for a ^veok gave them the alms called gavapana.' Men 
alone were not aide to wait upon them, but the angels 
themselves, taking tiirns with men, waited upon them. 
A spaito of fifty leagues or more sufUeed not to contain 
the monks, yet they seated themselves each by his own 
suponiatui'al power. On the last day, having' caused the 
bowls of all the monk.s to be washed, and filled them with 
butter clarified and unclarified, honey and molasses, for 
medicinal use, ho gave them back to them, together with 
the three robe.?. The i-obos and cloaks received by novices 
and oidained priest.s w'ere worth a hundred thousand. 
The Teacher, when he returned thanks, considering, 
“ Thi.s man has given such groat alms, who can he be 'i ” 
and perceiving that at the end of two asankheyyas and 
four thousand cycles ho would hocomo a Buddha named 
(xotama, addressing the Bodhisatta, made this prediction : 
“ After the lapse of such and .such a period thou slialt 
heeome a Buddha uamed Grotama.” The Bodhisatta, 
hearing the prediction, thought, “ It seoms that I am to 
become a Buddha, what good can a householder’s life do 
mef T will give up the world,” and, treating all this 
pro.speri(y lilce so imudi drivel, he received ordination at 
the hands of the Teacher. And having embraced the 
ascetic life and learnt the word of Buddha, and having 
attained the supernatural Faculties and the Attainments, 
at the cud of his life he wa.s reborn in the Brabma 
heavens. The city of ISIangala Buddha was called Uttara, 
his father was the khattiya TJttaru; his mother wa,s 
Uttarii, Sudeva aud Dhammaseiia were his two chief 

* According' to the gloss printed in the text it is u eoinpoimd of milk, rice; 
honey, sugiir and claritied butter. 
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disciples, Palita was Ids servitor, STvali and Asokil Ills 
two chief female disciples. The Niiga was his Bodhi-tree, 
his body was eiglity-cipht. cubits high. When his death 
took place, after ho had lived ninety thousand years, at 
the same instant ten thousand worlds yore involved in 
darkness, and in all w orlds there was a great cry and 
lamentation of men. 

225. After Koar/anfia the Leader named Mangala, 
Dispelling darkness in the world, held aloft the 

torch of truth. 

And after the Buddha, had died, shrouding in darkness 
ten thousand world,s, tlie Tcaclicr named Suniana ajipoared. 
11c also had three great a.ssemblios of saints, iit the first 
assembly the priests were a million millions, at the second, 
on the Golden Mountain, ninety million of millions, at 
the third eighty million of millions. At this time the 
Bodhisatta was the Niiga king Atula, mighty and powerful. 
And ho, hearing that a Buddha, had appeared, left the 
Niiga world, accompanied by his assembled kinsmen, and, 
making od'erings Avif.h celestial music to the Buddha, 
wliose retinue was a million miliion of monks, and having 
given great gift.s, bestowing upon each two garments of 
tine cloth, ho was ostahli.shed in the Three Refuges, And 
this Teacher also foi'ctold of him, “ One day he w ill be a 
Buddha.” The city of this Buddha was named Klieraa, 
Sudatta was his father, iSiriuia his mother, Saraaa and 
Bhiivitatta his chief di.<eiplos, Udena his servitor, Soy/a 
and Upaso?ia his chief female disciples. The Niiga was 
his Bodhi-treo, his body was ninety cubits high, and his 
age ninety thousand years. 

226. After Mangala came the Leader named Sumaiia, 

In all things une(|ualled, the host of all beings. 


After him the Teacher Revata apjieared. lie also had 
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three assemblies of saints. At the first assembly the priests 
were innumerable, <at the second there were a million 
millions, so also at tho third. At that time the Bodhi- 
satta having' been born as the brahmin Atidcva, having 
heard the Teacher’s preaching, was established in the 
Three Bcfuges. And raising his clasped hands to his 
head, having praised the 'J'eaclier’s abandonment of human 
passion, presented him with a monk’s upper robe. And he 
also made the prediction, “ Thou wilt become a Buddha.” 
Now tho city of this Buddha was (;alled Sudhafiuavatl, 
his father was the Icliattiya Vipula, liis mother Vipulii, 
Yaruna and Brahinadeva his (diief discipkis, Sambhava 
his servitor, Bliuddil and Suhhadda his chief female 
disciples, and tho Niiga-treo his Bo-tree. Ilis Viody was 
eighty cubits high, and his ago sixty thousand years. 

227. After Sinnana came the Leader named Bevata, 

The Contpieror unequalled, incomparable, nn- 
niatched, supreme. 

After him ajipcared tlie 'readier Sohhita. lie also had 
tlirec as.scmblie.s of saints; at the first a.saembly a t’nou- 
sand million monks wo'o present, at tho .second nine 
hundred millions, at the third eight hundred millions. 
At that time the Bodi.sat having been horn as the brahman 
Ajita, and having lieurd the Teacher’s preaching, was 
established in tho 'Three Bcfuges, and gave a great 
donation to tlie Order of monks, with the Buddha at their 
head. 'To this man al.so bo prophesied, ,sa 3 dng, “'Thou 
.shalt become a Buddha.” Sudhainma wa.s the name of 
the cit)^ of thi.s Ble.ssed One, Sudharama the king was 
his father, Kudhamma his mother, Asama and Sunetta 
his chief di.sciples, Anoma his servitor, Nukulu and 
t^ujiita his chief female disciples, and the Naga-tree his 
Bo-tree; his body was fifty-eight cubits high, and his 
age ninetj^ thousand j'curs. 
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228. Aftei' Roviitu eainc the Leadei- named Sohhita, 
Subdued and mild, unequalled and unrivalled. 

After him, when an a.saijkhoyya had elap.sed, throe 
Buddhas wore born in one kalpa—Anoinadassin, I’aduTiia, 
and Niirada. Anoinadassin had three assomblies of saints; 
at the fir.st eight hundred thousand monks were present, 
at the second seven, at the third six. At that time the 
Bodi.sat was a Yahkhn chief, raiglity and powerful, the 
lord of many millions of millions of yakkha.s. He, hearing 
that a Buddha had ajipearcd, camo and gave a great 
donation to the Order of monks, with the Buddha at tlieir 
head. And the Teacher proplie.sied to him too, saying, 
“ Hereafter thou sludt be a Buddha.” The city of i\n(.i' 
madassin the Blessed One was called Oandavati, Ya.sava 
the king was his father, Yasodharil bis mother, Nisabha 
and Anoma his chief disciples, Varuna his servitor, 
Sundarl and Suniaua his chief female di.sciples, the Arjuna- 
tree his Bo-tree; hi.s body was fifty-eight cubits high, 
hi.s age a hundred thou-sand years. 

229. After Sobhita came the perfect Buddha—the best 

of men— 

Anomada.ssiu, of iniiiiite fame, glorious, difficult 
to surpass. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Paduma. He 
too had three assemblie.s of saints; at the first assembly 
a million million monks were jiresent, at tho .second three 
liundred thousand, at tho third two hundred thousand of 
the monks who dwelt at a great grove in the uninhabited 
forest. At that time, whilst the Tathiigata was living in 
that grove, the Bodi.sat having been born as a Hon, saw 
the Teacher plunged in ecstatic trance, and with trustful 
heart made obesiance to him, and walking round him with 
reverence, experienced great joy, and thrice uttered a 
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miglity roar. For seven days lie laid not aside tlic lilias 
arising from tlic tliouglit of tlic Jluddlia, but tkrougli joy 
and gladness, seeking not after ]u'ey, lie kept in attoudaucc 
tliei'o, ofForing- up Ids life. When tlio T('a(!bei‘, after 
seven days, aroused himself from his tranee, ho looked 
upon the lion and thought, “lie will put trust in the 
Order of monks and make oheisauec to them ; let them 
draw near.” At that very inonient the monks drew 
near, and tlio lion put faith in the Order. The Teaeher, 
knowing his thoughts, prophesied, saying, “ l lereafter hr 
shall b..' a Budilha.” Now tlic city of Pudnina tlic 
Blcssod One was called Champaka, his father ivas Paduma 
the king, hi.s mother Asania, Siila and Upasala rvere his 
chief disciples, Vurnna his servitor, Ramii and Uparainii 
liis chief female disciples, the Crimson-tree his 13o-tree; 
Ids body was tifty-eight euhits high, and his ago was a 
hundnsl thousmid j'car.s. 

2110. Aflor Anotiuidassin came the pendeet lluddha, the 
host of men, 

Ikidinna by name, iinoej nailed, aud wdthout a rival. 

After Idin appeai'od tho T'eachcr named Ndrivlu. lit 
also bad ihree assemblies of saints ; at the first asseiublj 
a million million monks were present, at the secouc 
ninety inilliim million, at the third l ighty million million 
At that time tlu; Bodisat, having taken the vows a..s a sw/e 
acqvdred the dve kinds of Wisdom and the eight sublitiu 
.xVequi sit ions, and gave; a great donation to the Order 
with the Buddha at their head, making an othning of red 
sandal wood. And to him also he prophesied, “lloreuftei 
thou shalt he a Buddha.'’ The city of this Blessed One 
vveis erdled Dhannavati, hi.s father was Sumedha the 
warrior, his mother Anoma, Pdiadelasala nuel Jetamittr 
his chief elisciples, Vasettha his servitor, Utturii and 
I’aggunl hi.s chief female disciples, tlici gi'cat Ciimsoa- 
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tree was liis Bo-tree; liis body was eiglity-eigbt cubits 
high, and his age was ninety thousand years. 

231. After Paduina came the perfect Buddha, the best 

of men, 

Niirada bj" nain<', uneijuallcd, and without a rival. 

After Narada the Buddha a hundred thousand world- 
cycles ago there appealed in one halpa only one Buddha 
called Paihimnitara. Healso had throe assemblies of .s.aiuts; 
at the first a million million monks wore present, at the 
second, on the Ycbhara Mountain, nine hundred thousand 
million, at the third eight hundred thousand million. At 
that time the Bodisal. born a.s the Mahrattn of the name 
of JatUa, gave an olliu-iug of robes to the Order, with 
the Buddha at their head. And to him also he announced, 
“ Hereafter thou shall be a Pniddha.” And at the time 
of I’aduniuttara the lllessed One there were no infidels, 
but all, men and angels, took refugo in the Buddha. 
His city was culled 1 tapsavatl, his father was Ananda the 
warrior, his mother SiijatiT, Bcvala and Sujiita his chief 
disciples, Sumana his servitor, Amitd and Asama his chief 
female disciples, tlu' »Sala-trec his Bo-tree; hi.s body was 
eighty-eight cubits high, the light from his body extended 
twelve Icague.s, and his age was a hundred thousand years. 

232, After Tv.arada came the perfect Buddha, the best 

of men, 

Padumuttava by name, the Conqueror unshaken, 
like tile sea. 

After him, when thirty thousand world-cycles had 
elapsed, two Buddhas, Sumodha and Sujiita, were born in 
one kaljia. Sumtdha also had three assemblies of his 
saints ; at the first assemblj^ in the city Siuhcssana, a 
thousand million sinless ones were present, at the second 
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nine huncli'od, ut the third cl^ht hundred. At tliat tinio 
tlio Jiodlsat, born a.s ihc hrahman youth named TJttara, 
lavished eight hundred inilliuna of money he had saved 
in giving' a, great donation to the Order, with the Buddha 
at their head. And he then listened to the Law, and 
.iecc|ded the T!,efuge.s, and abandoned liis home, and took 
the A’ows. And to him also the Buddha prophesuA, 
saving, “ ][er<'at'ter thou shalt be a lliiddlia.” The city 
of Snmedha the Blessed One was called Siidassana, 
vSudatta the. king was his fa liver, Sudattii his mother, 
Sarana and Sabbakama his two chief disciples, Siigara his 
servitor, Eiima and Suraina hi.s two chief female di.sciphvs, 
the great Champuka-tree hi.s Bo-tree; his body wu.s 
eighty-eight cubits high, a.nd hi.s age was ninety ihousaud 
year.s. 

233. After Padumuttara c,amc (he Leader named Su- 
inedha, 

Tlio Sage hard to etpial, brilliant in glory, .suprenie 
in all the world. 

After him ajvpearcd the Teacher Snjafii. ite also hud 
throe assemblies of his saints; at tho first assembly sixty 
thousand inovdvs woi'c' present, at tho si'cond fifty, at; tho 
third forty. At that time tlus Bodisat was a iinircraal 
nioimrcli; iiiid hearing that a Bud<llia was born he went to 
him and hoard the Law, and gave to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their lu'ad, his kingdom of the four continent.s 
with its seven treasures, and took tho vows under tho 
Teacher. All the dwellers in the land, taking advan¬ 
tage of the birth of a Pniddha in their midst;, did duty as 
servants in the monasterie.s, and eontinually gave great 
donations to tho Order, with the Buddha at their head. 
And to him also the Teavdier jvrophesied. The city of 
this Blessed Ono was called Sumangala, Uggata the king 
was his father, I’abhavati his mother, Sudassana and 
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Dcva his chief disciploa, Narada his servitor, Naga and 
Nagasamalii his chief female disciples, and the great 
Eambu-treo his lle-treo; this tree, they say, had smaller 
hollows and thicker wood than ordinary hambus have,' 
and ill its mighty upper branches it was as brilliant as a 
bunch of peacocks’ tails. The body of this Blessed One 
was fifty cubits high, and his age was ninety thousand 
years. 


2d4. In that age, the Mandukalpa, appeared the Leader 
Suj iita. 

Mighty jaii'cd and grandly framed, whoso measure 
none can. take, and hard to equal. 

After him, when eighteen hundred world-cycles had 
elapsed, throe Buddhas, Piyadassin, Atthadas-sin, and 
Dhammadassin, wis'c born in one kalpa. Piyademin also 
had three assemblies of his saints; at the first a million 
million monk.s wei'o preisent, at the second nine hundred 
million, at the thii-d eight hundred million. At that 
time the Bodi.sat, as a young brahman called Kassapa, who 
had thoroughly learnt the three Veda.s, listened to tlie 
Teacher’s preaching of the Law, and built a monastery 
at a cost of a million million, and stood firm in the 
Kefugos and the I’recepts. And to him the Teacher 
prophesied, saying, “ After the lapse of eighteen hundred 
kalpas thou shalt become a Jluddha.” The city of this 
Blessed One was called Anoma, his father was Sudinna 
the king, his mother Oandii, I’alita and Sabbadassin bis 
chief disciples, Sobhita his servitor, Sujatii and Dhamma- 
diiina his chief fiunale disciples, and the Priyapgu-trec 
his Bo-tree. His body was eighty cubits high, and his 
ago ninety thousand years. 


1 Compare Jataka No. 20 below. 
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2;55. After Sujata came I'iyadassin, Leader of tlio world, 
SeIf-taui>'Lt, bard to matcli, uiicqiuilbid, of groat 
glory. 

Aftei' him ap})Ciired the Tea(4ior called AHhadnmn. 
He too had thre(! as.'=;ejnlilies of his saints; at the. first 
nine millimi eiglit hundrt'd tliousaiid monks wctc prc.scnt, 
at the second eight million eight hundred thousand, and 
the san\e mmilior at tlio third. At that time the Rodisat, 
us the mighty fm-etk- SiiAmit, brought from heaven 
the sun.'hade of Maiid.arava flowers, and offered it to the 
Teacher, who propliosied also to him. The city of this 
Rlessod One was ealhxl Sohhit.a., Sfigara the king was his 
father, iSudassanii his mothca', Santa and A])asanta his 
cliief di.'^ciples, Abha 3 ’a hi.s .sei'vitor, Tlhamma and Su- 
dhamina his chief female disctiples, and the Champaka lii.s 
Ro-treo. Hi.s hod\' wu.s eiglity cubits high, the glory 
from his hodj^ alwaj-s extended over a league, and his age 
was a hundred thousand year.s. 

230. Tn the .same Wandakalpa Atthadassiii, best of men, 
Dispielled the thick dai’kness, and attained .siqmome 
Enlightenment. 

After him appeai'ed tlie Teacher named Dfmmmadmsin. 
lie too had three a.s.seinblie.s of liis .saints; at the first 
a thousand million nionk.s were pre.sent, at tlie second 
seven hundred millions, at the third eight hundred 
millions. At that time tlie Rodi.sat, as iS/ikhf the king 
of the gods, made an offering of sweet-smelling flower,s 
from heaven, and heavenly music. And to liim too the 
Teacheu' pi'ophe.sied. The city of this Blessed <Tne was 
called Saraiiu, lii.s father was iSarana the king, his mother 
fiunaudii, haduina and Phu.s.sadeva. his chief disciples, 
Simetta liis servitor, Kheniil and iSahbanania his cliief 
female disciples, and the red Kuravaka-trec (called also 
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Bimbijala) Ms Bo-troe. His body was eighty cubits high, 
and his age a hundred thousand years. 

237. In the same Mandakalpa the far-famed Dhamrna- 

dassin 

Dispelled the thick darkness, illumined earth and 
heaven. 

After him, ninety-four world-cycles ago, only one 
Buddha, by iiame Sit/illmUlia, appeared in one kalpa. Of 
his disciples too there were three assemblies ; at the fii'st 
assembly a million million monk.s were present, at the 
second nine hundi'cd millions, at the third eight hundred, 
millions. At that time tiie Bodisat, as the moetio Man- 
gala of great glory and gifted with the powers derived 
from the Higher Wisdom, brought a great jambu fruit 
and presented it to the Tathagata. The Teacher, having 
eaten the fruit, prophesied to the Bodisat, sajdng, 
“ Ninety-four Icalpas hence thou sbalt become a Buddha.” 
The city of this Blessed One was called VebhiJra, Jayasena 
the king was his futlicr, Suphassii his mother, Sambala 
and Sumitta his chio! disciples, Revata his servitor, Sivali 
and Suriima hi.s chief female disciples, and the Kanikant- 
trec his Bo-tree. His body was sixty cubits high, and 
his age a hundred thou.sand years, 

238. After Uliammadas-sin, the J^eader named Siddhattha 
Rose like the sun, bringing all darkness to an end. 

After him, ninety-two world-cycles ago, two Buddhas, 
Tissa and Phussa by name, were born in one kal])a. 
Tissa the Blessed One had three assemblies of his saints ; 
at the first a thousand millions of monks were present, 
at the second nine hundred millions, at the third eight 
hundred millions. At that time the Bodisat was born as 
the wealthy and famous xmrrior-chkf Sajdta. When he 
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bad taken tbe vows and acquired the wonderful powers 
of a I'islii, bo beard that a Huddlia bad been born; and 
taking a heaven-grown Mandiirava lotus, and flowers of 
tbe Pilriecbuttaka-tree (wbicli grows in ludra’s heaven), 
be offered them to the Tiifbagata as bo walked in tbe 
midst of bis disciples, and be s])read an awning of flowers 
in the skjr. To him, too, the Teacher prophesied, saying, 
“Ninety two kalpas lienee tlioii sbalt become a lluddba.” 
Tbe city of this Blessed (.)ne was culled Klunna, Jana- 
sandba t-bc warrior-cliief was bis father, ruduTnii bis 
mother, the god Brabniii and Udaya bis chief disciples, 
Suinbhava bis servitor, Pbussil and Sudattii bis chief 
female disciples, and the Asana-tvoe his Bo-treo. His 
body was sixty cubits high, and bis age a hundred 
thousand years, 

2119. After Siddhattba, Tissa, the unequalled and un¬ 
rivalled, 

Of infinite virtue uud glory, urns the chief Guide 
of the woi'ld. 

After him ajipcared the fl’eaehor named Phima. Ho 
too had three assemblies of bis .saints; .at tbe fir.st 
assembly six million monks were present, at tbo second 
five, at the tliird tlireo million two hundred tliousand. At 
that time the Bodisat, liorn as the warrior-thief Vijitari, 
laid aside bi.s kingdom, and, taking tbe vow.s under tbe 
Teacher', learnt the three Bitakas, and preached the Jjaw 
to the pc.ople, and fulfilled the Perfeetion of Morality.‘ 
And the Buddha prophesied to him in the same manner. 
The city of this Bles.sed One was e.alled Kasi (Benares), 
Jayasena the king was his father, Sirirnii. bis mother, 
Surakkbita and Dhammasena bis chief disciples, Sabbiya. 
bis servitor, Oiila and LTpacalii his chief female disciples, 


Comp. pp. 19-20, verses 130 131. 
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and tho Amalaka-trec his Bo-ti-co. Ilis body A¥as fifty'- 
cubits bigb, and bis age ninety tbousand years. 

240. In the same Mandakalpa Phussa was the Teacher 

supremo, 

Unequalled, unrivalled, the chief Guide of the 
world. 

After him, ninety world-cycles ago, appeared the 
Blessed One named ripiixsiu: Tie too had three assem¬ 
blies of bis saints; at the first assembly six million tiight 
hundred ihousand monks wove present, in the second 
one hundred thousand, in the third eighty tliousand. At 
that time the Bodisat, born as tho mighty and po^rerful 
smike king Atuhi, gave to the Blessed One a golden chair, 
inlaid with the seven kinds of geins. To him also he 
prophesied, saying, “JNiuely-onc world-cycles hence thou 
shalt become a Buddha.” The city of this Blessed One 
was called Bandhumali, Baudhuma the king was his 
father, Bandhximatl his mother, Khandha and Tissa his 
chief disciples, Asoka his servitor, Canda and Candamitta 
his chief female disci|)le.s, and the Bignonia (or Papdl- 
tree) his Bo-tree. Ilis body wa.s eighty cubits high, the 
eflidgence from his body always reached a h\indred 
leagues, and his age was a hundred thousand years. 

241, After Phussa, the Supreme Buddha, the best of 

men, 

Viptissin by name, the far-seeing, appeared in the 
world. 

After him, thirty-one world-cycles ago, there were two 
Buddhas, called Sikhin and Ve.ssabhn. Sikhin too had 
three assemblies of his saints; at the first assembly a 
hundred thousand monks were present, at the second 
eighty' thousand, at the third seventy. At that time tho 
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Bodisat, born as ling Arindama, gave a great donation of 
robes and other things to the Order with the }5uddha 
at their head, and offered also a suporb elephant, docked 
with the se\ on gems and jirovided with all things suitable. 
To him too he proplmsied, saying, “ Thirty-one world- 
cycles hence thou sh.alt become a Buddha.” The city of 
tliat Blessed One was called ArunavatT, Aruna the warrior- 
chief was his father, Babhiivatl his mother, Abhibhii and 
Sambhava his chief disciples, K.!icniii,i)kui'a his servitor, 
Makhelii and Padumii his chief female disciples, and the 
Pundarika-trco his Bo-troe. fdis body was thirt 3 '-seven 
cubits high, the effulgence from his body reached three 
leagues, and his ago was thiriy-scveji (housand jmars. 

242. After Yipassin came the Supremo Buddha, the 
best of men, 

Sikbin by name, tbo Conqueror, unequalled and 
unrivalled. 

After him appeared the Teacher named Veftmhhu. IIo 
also had tliree asso7nblies of his saints; at the first 
eight million priests were present, at tlie second seven, 
at the third six. At that time the Bodi.sat, born as the 
king Sudamrna, gave a great donation of I'obos and o(;her 
tilings to tlie Order, with the Buddha at their head. 
And taking the vows at his hand.s, he became righteous 
in conduct, and found groat joy in meditating on the 
Buddlia. To him too the Blessed One prophesied, saying, 
“ Thirty-one woi'ld-cyelos hence thou shalt he a Buddha.” 
The city of thi.s Bles.sed One wuas called Anopama, Sup- 
patita the king wa.s his father, Yusavatl his mother, Sona 
and Uttara his chief disciples, XTpasanta his servitor, 
Ddmii and Suuiiila his chief female disciples, and the 
Subtree his Bo-tree, llis body was sixty cubits high, 
and his age sixty thousand years. 

VOL. I. 4 
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243. In the sunie Mandakalpa, the Conqueror named 

Vessabhu, 

Unequalled and unrivalled, appeared in the world. 

After him, in (his world-cyclo, four Buddhas have 
appeared—Kakusandha, Koiiaffainana, Kassapa, and our 
Buddha. Kakumndhu the Blessed One had one asiseinhly, 
at which forty thousand monks were present. At that 
time the Bodi.sat, as iLs/ti'ina the king, qavo a great dona¬ 
tion, including roLos and howls, to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their lu^ad, and having given also collyriums 
and drugs, he listened to the Law preached by the 
Teacher, and toole the vows. And to him also the 
Buddha prophesied. The city of Kakiisnndlia the Blessed 
One wa.s called Klieiua, Aggidatta the Briilnnan was his 
father, Visiikha the Brahman woman hi.s mother, Vidhura 
and Saujiva his chief disciples, Buddhija his servitor, 
SainiT and Campaka his chief female disciples, and the 
groat Sirlsa-trce hi.s Bo-tree. Hi.s body was forty cubits 
high, and his age fort}^ thousand years. 

244. After Vessabhii came the perfect Buddha, the 

best of men, 

Kakusandha by name, inlinito and hard to equal. 

After him appeared the Teacher Konagamana. Of his 
disciples too ther(j was one assembly, at which thirty 
thousaTul monks were present. At that time the Bodisat, 
as Pabbata the king, went, surrounded by his ministers, 
to the Teacher, and listened to the preaching of the Law. 
And having given an invitation to the Order, with the 
Buddha at their head, he kept up a great donation, giving- 
cloths of silk, and of hue texture, and woven with gold. 
And ho took the ^■ows from the Teacher’s hands. And to 
him too the Buddha prophesied. The city of this Blessed 
One was called Sobhavatl, Yannadatta the Brahman was 
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his father, TJttara the Brahman woman his mother, 
Bhiyyosa and Uttara his cliief disciples, Sotthija his 
servitoi', Samiiddii and Uttara his chief female disciples, 
and the Udumhara-treo his Bo-tree. His body was 
twenty cubits high, and his age was thirty thousand 
years. 

245. After Kakusaudha came the Perfect Buddha, the 

best of men, 

lionagamaiia by name, Conqueror, chief of the 
world, supreme among men. 

After liini the Teacher named Kmmpa appeared in the 
Avorld. ()f his disciples too there was one asserahly, at 
which twenty thousand inoirks w^ere present. At that 
time the Bodisat, as the Brahman youlh Jotipdla, accom¬ 
plished ill the throe Vedas, was well known on eartli 
and in heaven as the friend of the p<;ttor Ghatikaru. 
Going with him to the Teacher and hearing the Law, ho 
took the vows ; and ;^oalou.sly learning tlie three Pitakas, 
he glorified, by faithfulness in duty and in Avorks of 
supererogation, the religion of the Buddhas. And to 
him too the Buddha pr'ophe.siod. The birthplace of the 
Blessed One was called Benares, Brahmadatta the brah¬ 
man Avas his father, Dhamivati of the brahman caste his 
mother, Tissa and Bharadviija his cluef disciples, Sab- 
liamitta his servitor, Anid.a and Uruvcla his chief female 
disciples, and the Nigrodha-treo his Bo-treo. Ills body 
AA'as twenty cubits high, and hi.s ago was twenty thousand 
years. 

246. After Konagamana came the Perfect Buddha, 

best of men, 

Kassapa by name, that Conqueror, king of 
Eighteousness, and giver of Light. 

Again, in the kalpa in which Dipaqkara the Buddha 
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appeared, three other Ihiddhas appeared also. On their 
part no prophecy was made to the Bodisat, they are 
therefore not mentioned here; but in the commentary, 
in order to mention all the Buddhas from this kalpa, it 
is said, 

247. Tanhapkara and Mcdhagkara, and Saranapkara, 

And the perfect Buddha Dipapkara, and Kondanna 

best of men, 

248. And Mapgala, and Sumana, and Bevata, and 

Sobhita the sage, 

Anomadassin, Padiuna, Niirada, radumuttara, 

249. And Sumedha, and Siijilta, Piyadassiu tlie famous 

one, 

Atthadassin, Dhammadassin, Siddhattha guide of 
the world, 

250. Tissa, and I’liussa the perfect Buddha, Vipassin, 

Sikhin, Vessabhn, 

Kakusaudha, Konagamana, and Kassapa too the 
Guide,— 

251. These were the perfect Buddhas, tho sinless ones, 

the well'controlled; 

Appearing 1 ike suns, dispelling the thick darkness ; 

They, and their disciples too, blazed up like 
flames of Are and wont out. 

Thus our Bodisat has come down to us through four 
nHm^khetiyas plus one hundred thousand kaljxts, making 
resolve in the presence of the twenty-four Buddhas, begin¬ 
ning with DTpapliuru. Now after Kassapa there is no 
other Buddha be^ide the present supreme Buddha. !So 
the Bodisat received a prophecy from each of the twenty- 
four Buddhas, beginning at Bipapkara. 

And furthcrmoie in accordance with the saying, 

“ The resolve (to become a Buddha) only succeeds 
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by the oambination of eight qualifications; 
being a man, and of the male sex, and capabh'. 
of attaining arahatsbip, association with tln^ 
Teacliers, ronunoiation of the world, perfection 
in virtue, acts of self-sacrifice, and earnest; 
determination,” 

ho combined in himself these eight qualifications. And 
exertijig himself according to the resolve he had made 
at the feet of Dlpaijkara, in the words, 

“Como, I will search for the Buddha-making 
conditions, tliis way and that; 
and beholding the rerfections of Almsgiving and the 
rest to be the qualities necessary for the making of a 
Buddha, according to the words, 

“Then, as I made my search, I bctield the first 
Perfection of Almsgiving; 

ho came down through many births, fulfilling these 
l’erfocti(jns, even up to his last appearance as Vessantaru. 
And the rewards which fell to him on his way, as they 
fall to all the Bodisats who have resolved to become 
Buddhas, arc lauded thus : 

252. So the men, pcji fect in every part, and destined to 

Buddhahood, 

Travor.se tlie long road through fliousands of 
millions of ages. 

253. Th(;y are not born iji hell, nor in the space botwoen 

t he woi'lds ; 

They do not become gho.sts consumed by hunger, 
thir.st, and want. 

And they do not become small animals, even 
though boi-n to sorrow. 

254. When born among men they are not blind by 

birth. 


^ See verse aTjovo p. 19, 


Sec verse 120, above p. 19. 
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They are not hard of hearing, they are not classed 
among the dumb. 

255. They do not become women ; among hermaphro¬ 

dites and eunuchs 

They are not found,—these men destined to 
Buddhahood. 

256. Free from the deadly sins, everywhere pure-living. 

They follow not after vain philosophy, they per¬ 
ceive the working of Karma.. 

257. Though they dwell in heaven, they are not born 

into tlie Unconscious state, 

Nor are they destined to rebirth among the angeLs 
in the Pure Abodes.^ 

258. Bent upon renunciation, holy in the world and 

not of it, 

They walk a.s acting for the world’s welfare, 
fulfilling all perfection. 

While he was thus fulfilliug the Perfections, there was 
no limit to the existences in which he fulfilled the Per¬ 
fection of Almsgiving. As, for instance, in the times 
when he was the brahman Akitti, and the brahmin Saijkha, 
and the king Dhanaiijaya, andMaha-sudassana, and Maha- 
govinda, and the king Nimi, and the prince Canda, and 
the merchant Visayha, and the king Sivi, and Vessantara. 
So, certainly, in the Birth an the Wi.so Hare, according 
to the word.s,^ 

259. When I saw one coming for food, I offered my 

own self. 

There is no one like me in giving, such is my 
Perfection of Almsgiving, 

* In the four highest of the thirty-one spheres of exi.stenee the angels are 
uiifouBcioiiR, and the five vvorlils below these are called the Pure Abodes. 

All the following verses down to verso 2(i9 are ([uotatious trom the 
Cariyapitaka. 
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lie, offering up his own life, acquired the Supreme Per¬ 
fection called the Perfection of Almsgiving. 

In like muniier there is no limit to the existenc'.es—as, 
for instance, in the times when he was the snake king 
Sllava, and the snake king Cumpeyya, the snake king 
Bhuridatta, the snake king Chaddanta, and the prince 
Allnasattu, son of king Jayaddisu—in wliieh he fulfilled 
the Perfection of Goodness. So, certainly, in the 
Saijkliapala Birth, according to the words, 

200. Even when piercing me with stakes, and striking 
me with javelins, 

I was not angry with the sons of Bhoja, such is 
my Perfection of Goodness, 

he, offering up himself, acquired the Supreme Perfection, 
called (he Perfeclion of Goodness. 

In like luanner tlujre is no limit (o existences—as, for 
instance, in the times when ho was the prince Sonianassa, 
and the prince Batthipahi, and the wise man Ayoghara— 
in which, forsaking his kingdom, ho fulfilh'd the Perfec¬ 
tion of Itenunciation. 80 , certainly, in the Cula-Sutasoma 
Birth, according to the words, 

2t)l. The kingdom, which was in my power, like 
spittle I rejected it. 

And, rejecting, cared not for it, such is my 
Poi'fection of Ben uncial ion, 

he, renouncing the kiiigdom for freedom from the ties of 
sin,’ ao<i|uired the Supreme Perfection, called the Perfec¬ 
tion of Bcuunciation, 

In like manner, t here is no limit to the oxistenees—as, 

> The Sagans, of wliieh there are live—hist, h;ile, ignorance, piide, iind 
fiilsc dottrJjie, 
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for instance, in the times when he was the wise man 
VidhiJm, and the wise man Maha-govinda, and the wise 
man Kuddiila, and the wise man Araka, and the ascetic 
Bodhi, and the wise man Mahosadha—in which he 
fulfilled the Perfection of Wisdom. So, certainly, in 
the time when he was the wise man Senaka in the 
Sattuhhatta Birth, according to the words, 

262. Searching the matter out by -wisdom, I set the 

brahman free fi'om pain, 

There is no one like mo in wisdom ; such is my 
Perfection of Wisdom, 

he, pointing out the snake which had got into the 
bellows, acquired the Supreme Perfection called the 
Perfection of Wisdom. 

So, certainly, in the Maha-Janaka Birth, according 
to the words, 

263. Out of sight of the shore, in the midst of the 

waters, all men are as if dead, 

There is no othi'r way of thinking; such is ray 
Perfection of llesolution, 

he, crossing the Great Ocean, acquired the Supreme 
Perfection called the Pej-I'cction of Resolution. 

And so in the Khautivada Birth, according to the 
words, 

204. Even when ho sti-uck me with a sharp axe, as if 
I were a senseless thing, 

I was not angry with the king of Kasi; such is 
my Perfection of Patience, 

he, enduring great sorrow as if he were a senseless thing, 
acquired the Perfection oi' Patience. 
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And 80 in the Maha-Sutasoina Birth, according to the 
words, 

265. Guarding the word of Truth, and offering up 

iny life, 

I delivered the hundred warrior.s ; such is my 
Perfection of Truth, 

he, offdi'ing up liis life, and observing truth, obtained 
the Perfection of Truth. 

And in the Mugapakkha Birth, according to the words, 

266. Father and mother I hated not, reputation I 

hated not. 

But Omniscience wtis dear to me, therefore was I 
firm in duty, 

offering up evoii his life, and being resolute in duty, hf! 
acquired the Perfection of llcsolution. 

And so in the Ekaraja Birth, according to the words, 

267. J^o man tci'rilies me, nor am I in four of ajiy 

man; 

Firm in the power of kindness, in purity I take 
delight, 

regarding not even his life while attuinijig to kiudnes.s, 
he acquired the Perfection of Gooel-will. 

So in the Somahaij.sa Birth, according to tlie words, 

268. I lay me down in the cemetery, making a pillow 

of dead hone.s: 

The village children mocked and praised : to all I 
was indilfercnt, 

ho was unshaken in equanimity, even wlnm the villagers 
tried to vex or please him by spitting or by offering 
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garlands and perfumes, and thus he acquired the 
Perfection of Equanimity. 

This is a summary only, the account will he found 
at length in the Cariya Pitaka. 

Having thus fulfilled the Perfections, in his birth as 
Vessantara, according to the words, 

269. This earth, unconscious though she be and 
ignorant of joy or grief, 

E’en she by my free-giving’s mighty power was 
shaken seven times, 

he performed such mighty acts of virtue as made the 
earth to shake. And when, in the fullness of time, he 
had passed away, he reassumed existence in the Tusita 
heaven. 

Thus should be understood the period, called Diire- 
nidiina, from the liesolution at the foot of Dipagkara 
down to this birth in the City of Delight. 

II.—AVIDURE NIDAE'A. 

It was when the Bodisat was thus dwelling in the City 
of Dcliglit, that the so-called “Buddha proclamation” 
took place. For three such “ Pi'oclamations ” take place 
on earth. These are the three. When they realize that 
at the end of a hundred thousand years a new dispensa¬ 
tion will begin, the angels called Loka-byuha, with their 
hair flying and dishevelled, with weeping faces, wiping 
away their tears with their hands, clad in red garments, 
and with their clothes all in disorder, wander among 
men, and make proclamation, saying, 

“ Friends, ono hundred thousand years from now there 
will be a new dispensation; this system of worlds will 
be destroyed; even the mighty ocean will dry up; this 
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great earth, with Sincru the monarch of mountains, will 
be burned up and destroyed; and the whole world, up 
to the realms of the immaterial angels, will pass away. 
Therefore, () friends, do mercy, live in kindness, ami 
sympathy, and peace, chori.sh your mothers, support you)’ 
fathers, honour the eldei’s in your tribes.” Thi.s is called 
the proclamation of a new Ago [Kappahalahidai)]. 

Again, when they realize that at the end of a thousand 
years an omniscient lluddlia will appear on earth, the 
angel-guardians of tlio wmdd go from place to place 
and niuke prochnnatlon, saying, “ Friends, at the end 
of a thousand years fi-oin this time a Buddha will appear 
on earth.” This i.s called the proclamation of a Buddha 
[Buddha-haliihalat)]. 

Again, when the .angels realize that at tlie end of a 
hundred years a universal monarch will appear, they go 
from ])laeo to place and make proclamation, saying, 
“ Friends, at the end of a hundi-cd years from this time 
a universal monai'ch will ajtpeai' on earth.” This is 
called the proclamation of ii TJnivei’sal monni’ch [Clakka- 
vatti-halaliidaij]. These sire (ho three groat p)’oclamations. 

Wlion of these three they liear tho Buddha-proelama- 
tion, the deities of the ten thousand world-st'.stems 
assemble together; and having aseortained which of 
the tlien living being.s will heemno the Buddh.a, they go 
to liim and besoeoli him to do so,—so heseeching- him 
when the first signs apjjear that l)is present life is 
drawing to its close. Accordingly on this occasion they 
all, with the arcliangehs in each woild-system,' assembled 
in one world, and going to tho future Buddha in the 
Heaven of Delight, tliey besought him, saying, 

“ O Bles.sed One, when thou wast fulfilling the Ten 
Perfections, thou didst not do so from a desire for the 

^ Tho uamei5 are given in tlietext; the four Muharujas, Sakka, Suynma, 
SantuHita, L^araiiimitta-vasavatti, and Mahu-hnihma. Tiuty avt* iho arcb- 
ang'ols in the diilereut houveiily seat.a in cavU \Yui-ld-i<ys.tein i^Crtkkavula) 
oi' tlie Budtiliist cosmog’ony. 
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glorious state of an arcluing'cl — Sakka, or Mura, or 
Brakrna—or of a miglity king upon earth; thou wast 
fulfilling them with the hope of reaching Omniscience 
for the sake of the Salvation of mankind! Wow has the 
moment come, O Blessed One, for thy Buddhahood; 
now has tho time, 0 Blessed One, arrived ! ” 

But the Great Being, as if ho had not granted the 
pra 3 'er of the deities, reflected in succession on the 
following five important points, viz. the time of his 
advent; the continent and countiy where he should 
appear; the tribe in which ho .should ho born; tho mother 
who should hear him, and the time when her life should 
he complete. 

Of these he first reflected on the Time, thinking, “Is 
this tho time or not And on this point ho thought, 
“ When tho duration of human existence is more than 
a hundred thousand ^'cars, tho time has not arrived. 
Whj’ not ? Because in such a period men perceive 
not that living beings are subject to birth, deca_Y, and 
death; tho threefold pearl of tho preaching of the Gospel 
of the Buddhas is unknown; and when the Buddhas 
speak of the impermanence of all things, of the univer¬ 
sality of sorrow, and of the delusion of individuality, 
people will neither listen nor believe, saying, ‘What is 
this they talk of ? ’ At such a time there can bo no 
perception of the truth, and without that tho gospel will 
not lead to salvation. That therefore is not the time. 
Neither is it the right time when the term of human 
existence is under one hundred years. Why not ? 
Because then sin is rife among men; and admonition 
addressed to the sinners finds no place for edification, 
hut like a .streak drawn on the water vanishes quickly 
away. That therefore is not the time. When, however, 
the term of human existence is under a hundred thousand 
and over a hundred years, that is the proper time.” Now 
at that time the age of man was one hundred years. 
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Tho Groat Being therefore saw that the time of his 
advent had arrivc'd. 

Then roflcetiug upon Tin-; Contin):M', and considering 
the four grout continents witii their surrounding islands,' 
he thought., “ In three of the continents the Buddhas do 
not—hut ill Jambudvipa the}'' do—appear,” and thus he 
decided on the continent. 

Then reflecting upon tkk Distuici', and thinking, 
“ Jainhudvlpa indeed is large, ten thousarul leagues in 
extent ; now in which district of it do the Buddhas 
ap})eav?” he tixc'd upon the Middle Country.- And 
calling to mind that the town named Kapilavastu wu.-. 
in that country, he concluded that he ought to he 
born in it. 

Tlien reflecting on thk TiiinK, he thought, “The 
Buddha.s are not born in the Vai.syu caste, nor the Sudra 
caste ; but (uthor in the Itrahmana or in the K.sliatriya 
caste, wliic-hevcr is thou held in the highest repute. 
The K.shatriya caste is now predominant, I must ho horn 
in it, and Suddhodaua the chief .shall he my father.” 
I'hus he decidisl on the tribe. 

Then rcHiiCting on tmk Motiikk, he thought, “The 
mothei' of a Buddliu is not eager for lovi', or cunning after 
drink, but has fultilled the Perfections for a hundred 
thousand ages, and from her birth upwards has kept the 
five I’reei'pts unhrokeii. ISow this lady Mahfi Maya is 

^ III the surronutlintc cap.]i rontiiH’Ut (Mahr«lTpn) there nru five hun¬ 
dred islatuls. k^cc Ilardv'H Afnniia) ot J*ud(llMsin, u. 

* hliijjhano-di/iiiy (>1 Mhiidi tin; ponmunilat.or adds, “Thisis iho fiountiy thus 
fipok»!M of in ilu! Vjiiayii/’ t.hc puss:)j;'c at M:diuvng>;a, v. Id, 12, whirli 

tlic lKHindiirit:s us I'nllows : •* To tlie K. the town and tieyond 

It Maufisuhi; to t.lu! S.K. Uu river SahilavutT; to the S. thi- town SotakannilNa; 
to the W. tho iM iihnian town and distriet ThOna; uiul Lu (lie N. tlfo Usiraddliaj.a 
Mountain.” 'J’lieso are ditrciviit Irom the lioundarin.s ot the Madhya Desa of 
later lhahminical litrratnre, oinvliieh son jMit>scn*s * Iiulische Alt^rthumskunde,’ 
vol. i. )). 110 (2nd edition). This sacrul land was ri-onidcd as the c^ntrt of 
Jaiid uilvljia ; tlnit is, of the then km*wn world—jiist us thp Cliineso talk of 
(.•hina a.s the Middle (AUiniry, ainl as otlier people have Iook(;d on tlieir own 
caplt d as the uavol or ee-iitre of tlic world, and on their Morld aa the centn of 
the uuivei.se. 
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such a one, she shall he my mother.” And further 
considering how long her life should last, he foresaw that 
it would still last ten months and seven days. 

Having thus reflected on these five important point.s, 
ho favoured the deitie,s hy granting their prayer, saying, 
“ The time has arrived, () Blessed Ones, for me to hooome 
a Buddha.” He then dismissed them with the words, 
“You may depart;” and attended hy the angels of the 
heaven of Joy, he entered the grove of Gladness in the 
City of Delight. 

How in each of the angel-heavens (Devalokas) there 
is such a grove of G ladnoss; and there the angels are 
wont to remind any one of them who is about to depart 
of the opportunities he Iia.s gained hy good deeds done in 
a former birth, saying to him, “ When fallen hence, 
mayest thou bo i-eborn in bliss.” And thus He also, 
when walking about there, surrounded by angels re¬ 
minding him of his acipiired merit, departed thence; 
and was conceived in th(> womb of the Lady Mahil Mayii. 

In order to explain this better, the following is the 
aecount in fuller detail. At that time, it is said, the 
Midsummer fcKstival was proclaimed in the City of 
Kapilavastu, and the people were enjoying the feast. 
During the seven days before the full moon the Lady 
Mahu Mayii had taken jjart in the festivity, as free from 
intoxication as it was brilliant with garlands and per- 
fume.s. On the seventh day she rose early and bathed 
in perfumed water: and she distributed four hundred 
thousand pieces in giving great largesse. Decked in her 
richest attire she partook of the purest food: and vowing 
to observe the Eight Commandments, she entered her 
beautiful chamber, and lying on her royal couch she fell 
asleep and dreamt this dri^am. 

The four archangels, the Guardians of the world, lifting 
her up in her couch, carried her to the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains, and placing her under the Groat Sala-tree, seven 
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leagues higli, on tlie Crimson Plain, sixty yojanas broad, 
they stood respectfully aside. Their queens then came 
toward her, and taking her to the lake of Anotatta, 
bathed her to free her from human stains ; and dressed 
her in heavenly garments; and anointed her with per¬ 
fumes ; and deokod her with lieavenly flowers. ISTot far 
from there is the Silver Hill, within which is a golden 
mansion ; in it tlioy spread a lieavenly couch, with its 
head towards the East, and on it they laid her down. 
Then the future Buddlia, who had hccoiue a superb white 
elephant, and was wandering on tlie Golden Hill, not far 
from there, descended thence, and ascending the Silver 
Hill, apjiroaehed her from the North. Holding in his 
silvery trunk a white lotus flower, and uttering a far- 
reaching cry, ho entered the golden mansion, .md thrice 
doing obeisance to his mother’s couch, he gently struck 
her rigid side, and seemed to enter her womb.' 

Thus was he conceived at the end of the Midsummer 
festival. And the next day, having awoke from lier sleep, 
she related her dream to the raja. The raja had sixty- 
four eminent Brahmans summoned, and had costly seats 
spread on a spot made ready for the state occasion with 
green loaves and dulborgia flowers, and ho had vessels 
of gold and silver filled with delicate milk-rice com¬ 
pounded with gliee and sweet honey, and covered with 
gold and silver bowks. This food he gave thorn, and ho 
satisfied them with gifts of new garments and of tawny 
cows. Ami when he liad thus satiisfied their every desire, 
he hud the dream told to them, and then he asked them, 
“ What will come of it ? ” 

The Briihmans said, “ Be not anxious, 0 king ! your 
queen has (-onceived ; and the fruit of her womb will be 
a man-child; it will not be a woman-child. You will 

' It is instructive to notice that in lator accounts it is soberly related as 
actual fact that the liodisat entered his mother’s ■womb as a -white elephant ; 
and the Incarnation scene is occasionally so represented in Jluddhist sculptures. 
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have a son. And he, if he adopts a householder’s life, 
will become a king, a TTniversal Monarch ; but if, leaving 
his home, he adopt tiie religious life, he will become a 
Buddha, who will remove from the world the veils of 
ignorance and sin.” 

Now at the moment when the future Buddha made 
himself incarnate in iiis mother’s womb, the constituent 
elements of the ten thousand world-systems quaked, and 
trembled, and were shaken violently. The Thirty-two 
Good Omens also were made manifest. In the ten thou¬ 
sand world-systems an immeasurable light appeared. The 
blind received their sight (as if from very longing to 
behold this his glory). The deaf heard the noise. The 
dumb spake one with another. The crooked became 
straight. The lame walked. All prisoners were freed 
from their bonds and chains. In each hell the fire was 
extinguished. The hungry ghosts. received food and 
drink. The wild animals ceased to be afraid. The 
illness of all who wore sick was allayed. All men began 
to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and elephants trum¬ 
peted gently. All musical instruments gave forth each 
its note, though none played upon them. Bracelets and 
other ornaments jingled of themselves. All tho heavens 
became clear. A cool soft breeze wafted pleasantly for 
all. Bain fell out of due season. Water, welling up 
from the very eaith, overflowed. ^ The birds forsook 
their flight on high. The rivers stayed thoir waters’ 
flow. The waters of the mighty ocean became fresh. 
Everywhere the earth was covered with lotuses of every 
colour. All flowers blos.somed on land and in water. 
The trunks, and br;inches, and twigs of trees were covered 
with the bloom appropriate to each. On earth tree-lotuses 
sprang up by sevens together, bs’eaking even through 

' I think this is the meaning of the passage, though Prof. Childers ha.s 
a different rendering of the similar phrase at vorso 1 Of, where I would 
road “ it" instead of " vegetation.” Compare Dathava^sa, i. 46. 
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the rocks ; and hanging-lotuses descended from the skies. 
I’he ten-thousand worhl-systeins revolved, and rushed as 
close together as a bunch of gathered flowers ; and became 
as it were a woven wreath of worlds, as sweet-.sinelling 
and resplendent as a mass of garlands, or as a sacied altar 
decked with flowers. 

From tin; moment of the incarnation, thus brought 
about, of the future Iluddlm, four angels, with swords 
in their hands, stood guard over the llodisat and his 
mother, to shield them from all harm. I’ure in thought., 
having reached the highest aim and the highest honour, 
the mother was happ}’ and unwearied ; and she saw the 
child within her as jilainly us one could .see a thread passed 
through a transparent gem.' But a.s a womb in which a 
future Buddha has dwelt, like a .sacred relic shrine, can 
never be oc.cupied by another ; the mother of the Bodisat, 
seven days after liis birth, died, and was reborn in tho 
fMty of Deliglit. 

Now oth(;r women give, birth, some before, some 
after, the eompletiou of the tenth month, some sitting, 
and some lying down. Not so the mother of a Bodisat. 
She gives birth to the Bodisat, standing, after slie, has 
cherished him in her womb for cxaelly ten months. This 
is a distinctive quality of the mother of a Buddha elect. 

And queen Mahii Mayii, when .she loo had thus cheri.shed, 
the Bodisat in lu'r womb, like oil in a vessel, for ten 
months, felt herself far gone with child: and wishing 
to go to her family home she spake to King Suddhodaua, 
and said, 

“ 0 king ! 1 wish to go to Bevadaha, to tho city of my 
people.” 

The king, saying, “ It is good,” consented, and had the 
road from Kapilava.stu to Devadaha made plain, and decked 

' I oiice snw a iKitice ot some iiipiliseval iresoocs in wliicb tlie Hcily Child 
was hiniiluily represented us vLsihle wilUiu the t'ir^oii’s womb, but have 
unlortunately mislaid the reterencc. 

VOL. 1. •> 
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with arches of pla Intain-trees, and well-filled water-pots, 
and flags, and banners. And seating the queen in a 
golden palanquin carried by a thousand attendants, he 
sent her away with a great retinue. 

Jfow between the two towns there is a pleasure-grove 
of siila-troos belonging to the people of both cities, and 
called the Lumhini grove. At that time, from the roots 
to the topmost branches, it was one mass of fruits and 
flowers; and amidst the blossoms and branches swarms 
of various-coloured bees, and flocks of birds of different 
kinds, roamed, warbling sweetly. The whole of the 
Lumhini grove was like a wood of variegated creepers, 
or the well-decora t;cd banqueting hall of some mighty 
king. The queen beholding it wa.s filled with the desire 
of hesporting herself in the sal-troo grove; and the 
attendants, carrying the queen, entered the wood. When 
she camo to the monarch sal-tree of the glade, she 
wanted to take hold of a branch of it, and the branch 
bending down, like a reed heated by steam, approached 
within reach of her band. Stretching out her hand she 
took hold of the branch, and then her pains came upon 
her. The people drawing a curtain round her, retired. 
Standing, and holding the branch of the sal-tree, she 
was delivered. 

That very moment the four pure-minded Mahil Brahma 
angels came there bringing a golden net; and receiving 
the future Buddha on that net, they placed him before 
his mother, saying, “Be joyful, 0 Lady! a mighty son 
is born to thee! ” 

Now other living things, when they leave their mother’s 
womb, leave it smeared with offensive and impure matter. 
Not so a Bodisat. The future Buddha left his mother’s 
womb like a preacher descending from a pulpit or a man 
from a ladder, ei'oct, stretching out his hands and feet, 
unsoiled by any impurities from contact with his mother’s 
womb, pure and fair, and shining like a gem placed on 
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fine muslin of Benares. But thoujijli this was so, two 
showers of water came down from heaven in honour of 
them and refreshefl the Bodisat and his mother. 

From thn hands of tlie angels who had received him in 
the golden net, four kings received him on cloth of ante¬ 
lope skins, soft to tlic touch, such us arc used on occasions 
of royal state. From their hands men received him on a 
roll of fine cloth ; and on leaving their hands ho stood uji 
upon the ground and looked towards 1 lie East. Thousands 
of world-.SN’steiii.s bcuame visible to him liki; a single 
open space. iMen anil angels ofTering him sweet-.sinelling 
garlands, said, “O great Being, there is no other like 
th(>e, how then a greater?” Searching the ten directions 
(the four points of the compass, the four intermediate 
points, the zenith and the nadir), and finding no one like 
himself, he took seven stridc-s, saying, “ This is tiic best 
directioti.” And as he walked the archangel Brahma 
held over him the white umbrella, and the archangel 
Suyiima followed him with I lie fan, ami other deities 
with the other symbol.s of royalty in their hands. Then 
stopping at the seventh step, lie sent forth his noble voice 
and shouted the shout of victory, beginning with, “ I am 
the chief of tlio woild.” ‘ 

Xow the future Buddha in three birth.s thus uttered 
his voice immedialcly on leaving bis mother’s womb ; in 
his birth as ^lahosadlia, in his birth a.s V'^essantara, and 
in this birth. In the Mahosadha birth the archangel 
Sakka cariie to him as he was being born, and placing' 
some fine sandal-wood in his hand, went away. Ho came 
out from the womb holding this in his fist, llis mother 
a.sked him, “What is it you hold, dear, as you come?” 
He answered, “ Medicine, mother I ” So because he came 
holding medicine, they gave him the name of Medicino- 
child (ijsadhadaraka). Taking the medicine they kept 

‘ The MiiJurattlia VilfiFiiil aild.'i the rest, “ I uni sniiremt in the world; 
this is m) last birth ; henculurth there will be no rebirth lor me.” 
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it in a cliatty (an eart lienwaro water-pot) ; and it became 
a druo- by wbicb all the sickness of tbo blind and deaf 
and others, as many as came, was healed. So the .saying 
sprang up, “ This is a powerful drug, this is a powerful 
drugand hence ho was called Mahosadha (The Great 
Medicine Man). 

Again, in the Vessantara birth, as he left his mother’s 
womb, he stretched out bis right hand, saying, “But is 
th(!re anything in tho' hou.se, mother ‘t I would give a 
gift.” Then his mother, saying, “You are born, dear. In 
a wealthy famil}',” took his hand in hers, and placed on it 
a bag containing a thousand. 

Lastly, in this birth he sang the song of victory. Thus 
the future Buddha in throe births uttered his voice as he 
came out of his motlior’s womb. And as at the moment 
of his conception, .so at the moment of his birth, the 
thirty-two Good Omens were seen. 

Now at the very titne when our Bodisat wa.s born in 
the Lumbini grove, (he lady, the mothi'r of Rahula, 
Channa the attendani, Kaludiiyi the mini.ster, Kanthaka 
the royal horse, the great Bo-tree, and the four vases full 
of treasure, also came into being. Of these last, one was 
two miles, one four, one six, and one eight miles in size. 
These seven are called the Sahajata, the C'onuatal Ones.' 

The {)eoplc of both towns took the Bodisat and went 
to Kapilavastu. On that day too, the choirs of angels in 
the Tiivatipsa heaven were a.stonished and joyful; and 
waved their cloaks and rejoiced, saying, “ In Kapilavastu, 


’ There is some mistithe lierc, ns the list contains nine—or if the four 
trea-sures count a.s one, only ■-ix C'ounaUl Onus, I think heforo Kuludrivi 
we should insert .\imiida, tin’ loviii" discdple. So Aluhnster and Hardy 
(Wheel of the Law, p. 106; Manual of ltuddhi.sm, p. 140). Bisaudet also 
adds Ananda, bid culls him Ihe son of Amittodana, which is against the 
luiininon tradition (Life or Liucnd of (luadnmu, p. .10, comp, my Buddhism, 
p. .52). 'I'he legend is cc.vtaiidy, as to its main features, an early one, lor 
it is also found, in grcutlv exaufferated and contradictory terms, in llie hooks 
of Norlticru Buddhi.sts (Lalilu Viatura, Boucaux, p. 97, Beal, p. 53, comp. 
Senart, p. 291). 
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to Sudclhodana tho king, a son is Lorn, who, seatccl under 
the Bo-trop, will becomo a Buddha.” 

At that time an ascetic named Kiila Devala (a con¬ 
fidential adviser of Suddhodana tlit; king, who had passed 
through the eight stages of religious attainment)' had 
eaten his mid-day meal, and had gone to the Tiivatipsa 
heaven, to rest through tho heat of tho day. Whilst 
there sitting resting, lie saw tho.se angels, and asked 
them, “Why arc you thus glad at heart and rejoicing? 
Tell me tin; reason of it.” 

The angehs replied, “Sir, to Suddhodana tlu; king is 
horn a son, who seated under tho Bo-ti’oo will become a 
Buddha, and will found a Kingdom of Bighteousness.^ 
To us it vvill be given to see his infinite grace and to 
hear his word. Therefore it is that we are glad 1 ” 

The ascetic, hearing what they .said, quickly came 
down from the angel-world, and entcJ’ing the king’s 
house, sat down on the .scut set apart for him, and said, 
“A son they say is born to j’ou, () king ! let me sec him.” 

Tho king ordered his son to b(! clad in splendour 
and brought in to salute the ascetic. But the future 
Buddha turned hi.s feet round, and planted them on 
the matted hair of the ascadic.^ For in that birth there 
was no one worthy to be salutcnl by the Bodhsat, and 
if those ignorant ones had placed the head of the 
future Buddha at the feet of the ascetic, jassinodly the 
ascetic’s head would have split in two. The ascetic rose 
from his seat, and saying, “It is not right for me to 
work my own destruction,” he did homage to the Bodisat. 
And the king also seeing this wonder did homage to 
his own son. 

* Sa>/idpa//i. 

2 Jf/m/ntMCftHffi) pav(rtifiss(t/t. See my “ Butldlusm,” p. 45. 

3 It was coasieJerod amoii^ Brubuiuris a of liolinoss to woar matted 
or platted li tir. This is referred to in the strikinj' Buddhist verso (Dharnma- 
pada. V. 391), “ What is the use of platted hair, O fool! What of a gai-mcnt 
of skins! Your low yearuinjjs are within you, and tho outside thou makest 
clean! ” 
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Now the ascetic had the power of calling to mind the 
events of forty ages (kalpas) in the past, and of forty 
ages in the futur(^. Looking at the marks of future 
prosperity on the Bodisat’s body, ho considered with 
himself, “Will he become a Buddha or not?” And 
perceiving that he wouhl most certainly become a Buddha, 
he smiled, saying, “This is a wonderful child.” Then 
reflecting, “ Will i( be given to me to behold him when 
he has bw;omo a Buddha?” he perceived that it would 
not. “ D}dng hefore that time I shall bo reborn in the 
Formless World; so that while a hundred or perhaps a 
thousand Buddhas appear among men, I shall not he able 
to go and be taughi by them. And it will not be my good 
fortune to behold this so wonderful child when he has 
hecomo a Buddha. Great, indeed, is my loss ! ” And he 
wept. 

The people seeing this, asked, saying, “Our master 
just now smiled, and has now begun to weep! AVill, sir, 
any misfortune befall our master’s little one ? ” * 

“There is no misfortune in him; assuredly he will 
become a Buddha,” was the reply. 

“ Why then do you weep ? ” 

“ It w'ill not be granted to me,” he said, “to behold so 
great a man when he has hw.ome a Buddha. Great, 
indeed, is my loss ! bewailing myself, I w'cep.” 

Then reflecting, “ Will it bo granted or not to any one 
of mj'^ relatives to see him ns a Buddha ? ” he saw it 
would be granted to his nephew Niilaku. So he wont to 
his sister’s hou.se, and said to her, “ AVhere is your son 
Nalaka ? ” 

“ In the house, brother.” 

“ Call him,” said he. When ho came he said to him, 
“ In the family of ,Suddhodaua the king, dear, a son is 

’ “ Our master ” is hn s, of course, the snpe. It is a pretty piece of 
politonosa, not unfrenuent in the Jatakue, to address a strungcr as a relation. 
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born, a young Buddha. Tn thirty-five years he will 
become a Buddha, and it will be granted you to see him. 
This very day give up the world ! ” 

Bearing in mind that his uncle was not a man to 
urge him without a cause, the y'onng man, though born 
in a family of incalculable wealth,' .straightway took 
out of the inner store a yellow suit of clothes and an 
earthenware pot, and shaved his head and put on the 
robe.s. And saying, “ I take the vows for the sake of the 
greatest Being upon earth,” he prostrated himself on the 
ground and raised his joined haiuhs in adoration towards 
the Bodisat. Then putting the hogging bowl in a bag, 
and carrying it on his shoulder, ho went to the Himalaya 
mountains, and lived the life of a monk. 

When the Tathagata had attained to complete En¬ 
lightenment, Nfilaka went to him and heard the way of 
salvation.^ lie then returned to the Himalayas, and 
reached Araliatship. And when he had lived sewen mouths 
longer as a pilgrim along the mo.st excellent l^ith, he pa.st 
away when standing near a Golden Hill, by that final ex¬ 
tinction in which no part or powci' of man remains.'* 

Now on the fifth day they baf.hed the Bodisat’a head, 
saying, “ Lot us perfornr the rite of choosing a name for 
him.” So they perfumed the king’s house with four 
kinds of odour.s, and decked it with Halborgia flowers, 
and made ready rii'c well cooked in milk. Then they 
sent for one hundred and eight Brahmans who had 
mast(>red th(! thi'oe Vedas, and seated them in the king’s 
housi^, aiid gave them the pleasant food to (!at, and did 

' I.itcrally “ \^ortU eiglity and seveu tinieh n koti," both eighty and seven 
being iucky numbers. 

= J.iteiully, "anil caused him to doilaro, ‘ Tlifl way o{ salvation for 
Niilaka.' " Perhaps some Suttn is .socalled. I'atliagata, "gone, or come, in 
like manner; subject to tlio tate ol all raon,” is an adjective applied 
origin lily to all mortals, but utterwards used aa u lavourue epitUet of 
(iotania. Childers compares the use of ‘ Son of Man.’ 

^ jiituptidiscsiiya hiOltanti-d/tatnyd pntimhbayi. In the trauslator's 
“ Buddhism,” p. U3, an analysia of this phrase will bo found. 
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them great honour, and asked them to recognize the signs 
of what the child should be. 

Among them— 

270. lliima, andDhaja, and Lakkhana, and Mantin, 
Kondanya and Bhoja, Suyiima and Sudatta, 

These eight Brahmans then were there, 

Their senses all subdued; and they declared the 
charm. 

?fow these eight Biahmans wore recognizers of signs; 
it was by them that flu; dream on the night of con(!eption 
had been interpreted. Seven of them holding up two 
lingers prophesied in the alternative', saying, “ If a man 
having such marks should 7’emain a householder, he 
becomes a Universal Monarch ; but if he takes the vows, 
he becomes a Buddha.” And, so saying, they declared 
all the glory and power of a Cakkavatti king. 

But the youngest of all of them, a young Brahman 
whose family name was Kondanya, beholding the per¬ 
fection of the auspicious marks on the Bodisat, raised 
up ono finger only, and prophesied without ambiguity, 
and said, “There is no sign of bis remaining amidst the 
cares of hou.sehold lifi;. \"erily, he will become a Buddha, 
and remove the veils of sin and ignorance from the 
world.” 

This man already, under former Buddhas, bad made 
a deej) resolve of holiness, and had now reached his last 
birth. Therefore it wn.s that he surpassed the other 
seven in wisdom ; that he perceived how the Bodi.sat 
would only be subject to this one life; and that, raising 
only one finger, he so jirophcsied, saying, “ The lot of 
ono possessed of these marks will not bo cast amidst 
the cares of household life. Verily he will become a 
Buddha! ” 

Now those Brahmans went home, and addressed their 
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sons, saying, “ Wo arc old, beloved ones; wbetber or not 
we sball live to see the son of Snddbodana the king 
after lie 1ms gained otruiiscionco, do you, Nvlicn ho has 
gained oinniscienco, take the vows according to his 
religion.” And after they all sciven had lived out. their 
sjian of life, they passed away and were reborn according 
to their deeds. 

But the young Brahman Konilanya was free from 
disease; and for the sake of the wisdom of the Gi'eat 
Being he left all that he had and made the great re¬ 
nunciation. And coming in due course to llruvela, he 
thought, “Behold how pleasant i.s thi.s place I how .suit- 
ahle for the exertion.s of a young man desirous of wrest¬ 
ling with siti.” So be took up his residence there. 

And when he heard that the Great Being had taken 
the vow.s, he went to the sons of those Brahmans, and 
said to thein, “Siddhattha the prince has tnktm the vows. 
Assuredly he will become a Buddha. If your fathers 
wore in health they would to-day leave their homes, and 
take the vows: and now, if you should so de.sire, come, 
I will take the vow.s in imitation of him.” But all of 
them were not able to agree with one accord ; three did 
not give up the world; the other four made Xondanya 
the Brahman their loader, and took the vows. It was 
those live who came to be called “ the Company of the 
P'ive Eldc'rs.” 

Thou the king asked, “ After seeing what, will my 
son for.sako the world P ” 

“ The four Omeii.s,” was tho rej)ly. 

“ Which four ? ” 

“ A man worn out bj' ago, a sick man, a dead body, 
and a monk.” 

Tho king thought, “From this time lot no such things 
come near my son. Tlnwo i.s no good of my .son’s 
becoming a Buddha. I should like to see my eon 
exercising rule and sovereignty over the four great 
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continents and. the two thousand islands that surround 
them; and walking, as it were, in the vault of heaven, 
surrounded by an innumerable retinue.”' Then, so say¬ 
ing, he placed guards two miles apart in the four direc¬ 
tions to prevent men of those four kinds coming to the 
eight of his son. 

That day also, of eighty thousand clansmen assembled 
in the festival hall, each one dedicated a son, saying, 
"Whether this child becomes a Buddha or a king, we 
give each a son; so that if he shall become a Buddha, he 
shall live attended and honoured by K.shatriya monks, 
and if he shall become a king, be shall live attended and 
honoured by Kshatriya nobles.”^ And the raja appointed 
nurses of great beauty, and free from every fault, for 
the Bodisat. So the Bodisat grew up in great splendour 
and surrounded by an innumerable retinue. 

Now one day tho king held the so-called Ploughing 
Festival. On that day they ornament the to\vn like a 
palace of the gods. All the slaves and servants, in new 
garments and crowned with sweet-smelling garlands, 
assemble in the king’s house. For the king’s work a 
thousand ploughs arc yoked. On this occasion one hun¬ 
dred and eight minus one were, with their oxen-reins 
and cross-bars, ornamented with silver. But the plough 
for tho king to use was ornamented with red gold; and 
so also the horns and reins and goads of the oxen. 

The king, leaving his house with a great retinue, took 
bis son and went to llie spot. There there was a Jambu- 
tree thick with leaves and giving a dense shade. Under 
it the raja bad the child’s couch laid out; and over the 
couch a canopy spread inlaid with stars of gold, and 
round it a curtain hung. Then leaving a guard there, 
the riija, clad in sjdondour and attended by his minis¬ 
ters, went away to plough. 

’ Literally ‘a retiuue tliirty-six leagues in circumference,’ whore ‘thirty- 
eix' is a mere sacred numlicr, 

- Kshatriy a was the warrior caste. 
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Al sucli a time the hing takes hold of a j>oldon plough, 
the attendant ministers one hundred and eight minus 
one silvfu’ ploughs, and the peasants the rest of the 
plougiis. Iloldiag them they plough this way and that 
way. The riija goes from one .side to the other, and 
conies from the other back again. 

On this occasion the king liad great success; and the 
nurses seated round the Uodisat, thinking, “ Let us go 
to see the king’s glory,” came out from within the 
curtain, and went away. The future Buddha, looking all 
rouiifl, and seeing no one, got up quickly, seated hiin.self 
cross-legged, and holding his breath, sank into the jirst 
Jhiina.^ 

Th^^ nurses, engaged in preparing various kinds of food, 
delayed a little. The .sliadow.s of the other trees turned 
round, but that of the Jambu-tree remained steady and 
circular in form. The nursc.s, remembering their young 
ma.ster was alone, hurriedly raised the curtain and re* 
turned inside it. Seeing the Bodi.sat .sitting cross-legged, 
and that mirach' of the, shadow, they went and told the 
riija, saying, “0 king! the prince is seated in such and 
such a manner; and wliile the shadows of the other trees 
have turned, that of tho Jarnbu-tree is fixed in a circle! ” 

And tho riija went hurriedly and saw that miracle, 
and did homage to his son, saying, “ This, Beloved One, 
is the second homage paid to thee ! ” 

But the Bodisnt in due course grew to manhood. And 
the king had three mansions made, suitable for the three 
seasons, one nine stories high, one seven stories high, 
and one five stories high; and he provided him with 
forty tliousand dancing girls. So the Bodisat, surrounded 
by well-dressed dancing girls, like a god surrounded by 
troops of houris, and attended by musical iustruiueiits 
which jilayed of themselves, lived, as the seasons changed, 

' A stuto of rdipiou.«< meditation. A full explanation is given in the 
translator’^ Buddliism,” pp. 
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in each of these mansions in enjoyment of great majesty. 
And the mother of Riihula was his principal queen. 

Whilst he was thus in the enjoyment of great pro¬ 
sperity the following talk sprang up in the public assembly 
of his clansmen; “ Siddliattha lives devoted to jjleasure ; 
not one thing does he learn; if war should break out, 
what would he do ? ” 

The king sent for the future Buddha, and said to him, 
“ Your relations. Beloved One, say that you learn nothing, 
and are given up to pleasure: now what do you think 
you should do about this ? ” 

“ 0 king! there is no art it is necessary for me to 
learn. Send the crier round the city, that I may show 
my skill. Seven days from now I will show my kindred 
what I can do.” 

The king did so. Tlio Bodisat assembled those so 
skilled in archcry that they could split even a hair, and 
shoot as quick as lightning; and then, in the midst of 
the people, he showed his relatives his twelve-fold skill, 
and how unsurpassed ho was by other masters of the 
how.^ So the assembly of his clansmen doubted no 
longer. 

Now one day the future Buddha, wanting to go to his 
pleasure ground, told his charioteer to harness his chariot. 
The latter accordingly decked the gloriously beautiful 
chariot with all its trappings, and harnessed to it four 
state horses of the Sindhi breed, and white as the leaves 
of the white lotus flower. And he informed the Bodisat. 
So the Bodisat ascended the chariot, resplendent like a 
mansion in the skies, and went towards the garden. 

The angels thought, “ The time for young Siddhattha 
to attain Enlightenment is near, let us show him the 
Omens.” And they did so by making a son of the 
gods represent a man wasted by age, with decayed teeth 

' A gloss adds, “This should ho understood as is related at full in the 
Sarabha^ga Jataka.” 
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and grey Lair, bent and broken down in body, and with a 
stick in his hand. ]iut he was only visible to the ftjture 
Euddba and his charioteer. 

Then the Bodisat asked his charioteer, as is told in the 
Mahilpadiina, “What kind of man is this, whose very 
hair is not as that of other men P ” When he heard his 
servant’s answer, he said, “ Sliaino then be to life! since 
the decay of every living being is notorious! ” and with 
agitated heart he tui'ned back at that very spot and re¬ 
entered his palace. 

The king a.sked, “ Why does my son turn back so 
hurriedly ? ” 

“lie has seen an old man,” they said; “and having 
seen an old man, ho will forsake the world.” 

“By this you ruin mo,” exclaimed the riija; “quickly 
get ready concerts and plays to be performed befoi-e^ 
my son. So long as he coutinue.s in the enjoyment 
of pleasure, ho will not turn hl.s thoughts to forsaking 
the world! ” Then increasing the guards, he placed 
them at each point of the compass, at intervals of half 
a league. 

Again, one day, when the future Buddha, as he was 
going to his pleasui o ground, saw a si(;k man represented by 
the gods, he made the same inquiry as before; and then, 
w'ith agitated heart, turned back and re-entered bis palace, 
The king also made the .same inquiry, and gave the 
same orders as before; and again increasing th(5 guard, 
placed them all round at a distance of three-quarters of 
a league. 

Once more, when the future Buddha, as ho was going 
to his pleasure ground, saw a dead man represented by 
the gods, he made the same inquiry as before ; and then, 
with agitated heart, turned hack and re-entered his palace. 
The king also made the siimc inquiry, and gave the same 
orders as before ; and again increasing the guard, placed 
them all round at a distance of a league. 
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Once again, when the future Buddha, as he was going 
to his pleasure ground, saw one who had abandoned the 
woi'ld, carefully and decently clad, he asked his charioteer, 
“Friend, what kind of man is that':'” As at that time 
there was no Buddha at all in the world, the charioteer 
understood neither what a mendicant was nor what were 
his distinguishing characteristics; but nevertheless, in- 
spired by the gods, he said, “That is a mendicant friar; ” 
and described tlie advantages of renouncing the world. 
And tliat day the futui'i; Buddha, cherishing the thought 
of renouncing the world, went on to his jdeasure ground. 

The repeaters of the 1 )Igha Nikilya,' however, say thiit 
he saw all the four Oimms on the same day, and then 
went to his pleasure ground. There he enjoyed himself 
during the day and batluxl in the beautiful lake; and at 
sunset seated bimsolf on the royal resting stone to be 
robed. N(jw his attendants brought rohe.s of different 
colours, and various kinds of ornaments, and garlands, 
and perfumes, aud oiiitjucuts, and stood nroiind him. 

At that moment the tlirone on which Sakka was .seated 
became warm.^ And tbinking to himself, “ Who is it 
now who wants me to descend from hence?” he perceived 
that the time for the adornment of the future Buddha 
had come. And he said to Vi.s.sakamma, “ Friend Vissa- 
kamma., the young iiohlc >Siddhattha, to-day, at midnight, 
will carry out the Great Renunciation. This is the last 
time he will be clad in splendour. Go to the pleasure 
ground and adorn him with heavenly array.” 

By the miraculous power which angels have, he ac- 

' The memhcr.s of the BmidhKt Order of nieudicnnt friars were in the 
habit of selecting some boot or bimk-s of the Bnddliist .Soriytnrns, which it 
was their especi.il duty to learn by heart, repeat to their pu^iils, .study, 
expound, and j)reach from. Thus the DTgha Nikaya, or collectioii of long 
treatises, had a special school of “ rcpeators ” (bhanalia) to itself. 

’ At critical moments in the lives of persons of importnuca in the religions 
legends of Buddhist India, the seat of the Archangel Sakita becomes warm. 
Fpirful of losing his temporary bli.s.s, lie then descends himself, or sends 
Yissakamma, the Buddhist Yulcan, to act as a dms ex tmehim, aud put things 
straight. 
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cordingly, that very moment, drew near in the likeness 
of tile royal barber; and taking from the barber’s hand 
the mattii'ial for the turban, he arranged it round the 
Bodisat’s head. At the touch of his hand the Bodisat 
knew, “ This is no man, it is a son of the gods,” When 
the first round of the turban was put on, there arose, by 
the appearance of the jewelry on tlic diadem, a thousand 
folds; wlien the turban was wrapt the second time round, 
a thousand folds arose again; when ten times, ten thou¬ 
sand foils appcarefl. llow so many folds could seem to 
rise on so small a head is bc}u)nd imagination; for in 
size the largest of them wore as the flower of the Black 
Priyaygu creeper, and the rest even as Kutumbaka 
blossoms. And the head of the future Buddlia became 
like a Euyyaka flower in full bloom. 

And when he wa.s arrayed in all his splendour,—tlio 
musioian.s the while exhihiting each one his peculiar .skill, 
the Brahman.s honouring him with words of joy and 
victory, and the men of lower castes with festive erics and 
shouts of praise;—he ascended his superlily dti^orated car. 

At that time Suddhoduua the king, who had heard 
that the mother of llahula had brought forth a son, sent 
a mo.ssag(', saying, ‘‘Make known my joy to my son ! ” 
The future Buddha, hearing tlii.s, said, “ An impediment 
has come into being, a bond lias come into being.” When 
the king asked, ” What did my son say r* ” and hoard 
that saying; he gave commaiid, “From henceforth let 
Riihula (impediment) be my grandson’s name.” But the 
Bodisat, I'idiug in his splendid chariot, entered the town 
with gieat magnifleenee and exceeding glory. 

At that time a noble virgin, Kisu GotamI by name, had 
gone to the flat roof of the upper story of hor palace, 
and she beheld the beauty and majesty of the Bodisat 
as ho was jiroceoding through tlic city. Bleasod and 
delighted at the sight, she hur.st forth into this song of 
joy:~ 
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271. Blessed indeed is that mother,— 

Blessed indeed is that father,— 

Blessed indeed is that wife,— 

Who owns this Lord so glorious ! 

Hearing this, the Bodisat thought to himself, “ On 
catching sight of such a one the heart of his mother is 
made happy, the heart of his father is made happy, the 
heart of his wife is Jiiado happy! This is all she says. 
But by what can eveiy heai’t attain to lasting happiness 
and peace?” And to him whose mind was estranged 
from sin the answer came, “ When the fire of lust is gone 
out, then peace is gained; wlien the fires of hatred and 
deliision are gone out, then peace is gained; when the 
trouhloa of mind, arising from pride, credulity, and all 
other sins, have ceasc-d, then peace is gained! Sweet is 
the lesson this singer makes mo hear, for the Nirviina of 
Peace is that which T have been trying to find out. 
This very day I will lu'eak away from household cares ! 
I will renounce the world! I will follow only after the 
Nirviina itself! ‘ 

Tlien loosing from his nock a string of pearls worth a 
hundred thousand, he sent it to Kisil Gotami as a teacher’s 
fee. Delighted at this, she thought, “ Prince Siddhattha 
has fallen in love with me, and has sent me a present.” 
But the Bodisat, on cj)tering his palace in great sj)lon- 
dour, reclined on a couch of state. 

Thereupon women clad in beautiful array, skilful in 


’ The force of thi» passnp;c is tlue to the fullnoBs of mcnniiig which, to the 
Buddhist, the words nnd siiuianai) convey. No words in 'Western 

languages cover exactly the same ground, or connote the same ideas. To 
exiiliiin them fully to any one unfamiliar with Indian modes of thought 
would be diflticnlt anywhere, ajjd impossible in a note ; hut tlieir meaning is 
pretty clear from the above .siiiitences. Where in them, in the song, the 
words blessed, happy, peace, and the words gone out, ceased, occur, nijibuta 
stands in tlie original in one or other of its two metinings ; where in them the 
word.s Nirvnna, Nirviina of I'luee occur, -nihuana^ stands in the original. 
Nirvana is a lusting state of liappiness and peace, to be reached here on earth 
by the extinction of the ‘ fires ’ and ‘ troubles' meutioued in this passage. 
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tlie dance and son", and lovely as heavenly virg-ins, 
brought their musical instruments, and ranging them¬ 
selves in order, danced, and sang, and played delight¬ 
fully. But the Bodisat, his heart being estranged 
from sin, took no pleasure in the spectacle, and fell 
asleep. 

And the women, saying, “ lie, for whose .sake we 
were perlorming, i.s gone to sleep r' ^V hy should we play 
any longer ” laid aside the instruments they held, and 
lay down to sleep. The ]am]}s fed with sweet-smelling 
oil were just burning out. 'I'he Bodisat, waking up, sat 
cross-leggcid on the conch, and .saw them with their .stage 
properties laid aside and .sleeping—some foaming at the 
mouth, some grinding their tetith, some yawning, .some 
muttering in their sleep, some gaping, and some with 
their dross in disorder—plainly reveahal as mei'e horrible 
sourcics of lumital distress. 

Seeing this woful change in their appearance, he became 
more and more disgusted with lu.sts. To him that magni¬ 
ficent apartment, as splendid as Sakka’s residence in 
heaven, began to seem like a charnel-house full of loath¬ 
some corpses. Life, whether in the worlds subject to 
pas.sion, or in the worlds of form, or in the formless 
worhhs, seemed to hiTii like staying in a house that; had 
become the prey of dewouring flumes.' An ntteraneo of 
intense feeling broke from him—“ It all op])rcsses me! 
It is intolerable ! ” and his mind turned ardently to the 
state of those who have renounced the woidd. E,e.solving 
that very day to aeeomplish the Ureat Ilenuneiation, ho 
rose from his couch, tveiit to the door and called out, 
“ Who is there ? ” 

(lhanna, who hud been sleeping with his head on the 
threshold, answered, “ It i.s I, sir, (.!hanna.” 

’ Literullv, “ Tlifi three lihavas seemed like houses on lire.'’ The three 
Bhaviis are Existeuce in the Kfima-loka, the Kui'ia-loka, and the Arapa-loka 
resjjeetively that is, existenee in the worlds wliose inhabitants are subjeet 
to jjiissioiij'liave material forms, and have immaterial forms respectively. 
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Then said he, “ I am resolved to-day to accomplish the 
Great Renunciation—saddle me a horse.” 

So Channa went to the stable-yard, and entering the 
stables saw by the light of the lamps the mighty steed 
Kanthaka, standing at a pleasant spot under a canopy of 
cloth, beautified with a pattern of jasmine flowers. “ This 
is the very one I ought to saddle to-day,” thought he; 
and he saddled Kanthaka. 

Even whilst he was being saddled the horse knew, “ He 
is saddling me so tightly, and not as on other days for such 
rides as those to the jdeasurc grounds, because my master 
is about to-day to carry out the Great Renunciation.” 
Then, glad at heart, ho neighed a mighty neigh ; and the 
sound thereof would havo penetrated over all the town, 
had not the gods stopped the sound, and let no one hear it. 

Now after the Bodisat had sent Channa on this errand, 
he thought, “I will j'ust look at my son.” And rising 
from his couch he wemt to the ajjartments of Riihula’s 
mother, and opened htu' chamber door. At that moment 
a lamp, fed with sweet-smelling oil, was burning dimly in 
the inner chamber. Tlie mother of Rahula was asleep on 
a bed strewn with many jasmine flowers,’ and resting her 
hand on the head of her son. Stopping with his foot on 
the threshold, the Bodisat thought, “If I lift her hand 
to take my son, she will awake; and that will jirovent my 
going away. I will come back and see him when I have 
become a Buddha.” And he left the palace. 

Now what is said in the Jataka commentary, “At that 
time Rilhula was seven days old,” is not found in the 
other commentaries. Therefore the view given above 
should be accepted.^ 

And when the Bodisat had left the palace, he went to his 
horse, and said, “My good Kanthaka, do thou save me this 

' literally, “ about an amm;ina {i e. five or six bushels) of the largo jasmine 
and tho Arabian jasmine.” 

* The Jataka Commentary here referred to is, no doubt, the older com¬ 
mentary in Elu, or old Sirjhalesc, on which the present work is based. 
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once to-night; so that T, having become a Buddha by your 
help, shall save (he world of men, atid that of angels too.” 
Then leaping up, ho seated him.solf on Kanthaka’s back. 

Kaiithaka was eighteen cubits in length from the nape 
of his neck, and of proportionate height; he was strong 
and fleet, and white all over like a clean chunk shell. I f 
he should neigh or paw the ground, the sound would 
penetrate through all the town. Therefore the angels so 
muffled the sound of his neighing that none could hear 
it; and placed, at each step, the palms of their hands 
under his foot. 

The Bodisat rode on the mighty back of the might)' 
steed ; told Channa to catch hold of its tail, and arrived 
at midnight at the great gate of the city. 

Now tiie king thinking, “In that way the Bodisat 
will not be able at any time to open the city gate and 
get away,” had placed a fhou.sand n>oir at each of the two 
gates to stop hiTU. The Bodisat was mighty and strong 
according to the measure of (>lop!innts as ten thousand 
million elephants, and according to the measure of men 
as a million million men. Tic thought, “ If the door 
docs not op('n, sitting on Kaiithaka’s back with Channa 
holding his tail, 1 Avill press Kanthaka with my thighs, 
and jumping over the city rampart, eighteen cubits high, 
I will get away ! ” tflianna thought, “ If the door is not 
opened, I will take my master on my neck, and putting 
my right hand round Kanthaka’s girth, I will hold him 
close to my waist, and so leap over the rampart and get 
away ! ” Kanthaka thought, “ If tlio door is not opened, 
I will spring up with my m.aster seated as he is on my 
back, and Channa holding by my tail, and will leap over 
the rampart and get aw’ay! ” And if the door had not 
been opened, verily one or other of those three would 
have accomplished that wdiereof he had thought. But 
the angel residing at the gate opened it. 

At that moment Mura came there with the intention 
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of stopping the Bodisiit; and standing in the air, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ Depart not, (> my lord ! in seven days from 
now the wheel of empire; will appear, and will make jmu 
sovereign over the four continents and the two thousand 
adjacent isles. Stop, 0 my lord! ” 

Who are you ? ” said he. 

“ I am Vasavatti,” was the reply. 

“Milra! Well do I know that the wheel of empire 
would appear to mo; hut it i.s not sovereignty that I 
desire. I will hccome a Buddha, and make the ten 
thousand world-.sy.storas shout for joy.” 

Then thought the Tc-mpter to himself; “Now, from 
this time forth, whenever a thought of lust or anger or 
malice shall arise within you, I will get to know of it.” 
And he followed him, ever watching for some slip, as 
closely as a .shadow Avhich never ]eavu.s its object. 

But the future Buddha, making light of the kingdom 
of the world, thus within his reach,—casting it away as one 
would saliva,—left the city with great honour on the full- 
moon day of Asiillii, when the moon was in the Uttara- 
siilha lunar mansion (/.c. on the 1st July). And w'hcn he 
had left the city a desire sprang up within him to gaze 
upon it; and the in.staut he did so the broad earth re¬ 
volved like a potter’s wheel, and was stayed; saying as 
it were to him, “ 0 Great Being, there is no need for you 
to stop in order to fultil your wish.” So the Bodisat, 
with his face towards the city, gazed at it; and he fixed 
at that place a spot for the Kanthaka-Nivattana Cotiya 
(that ia. The Shrine of Kanthalca’s Staying—a Dagaba 
afterwards built where Ihis miracle 'wa.s believed to have 
happened). And keeping Kanthaka in the direction in 
which he was going, hi; w'ent on with great honour and 
exceeding glory. 

For then, they say, angels in front of him carried sixty 
thousand torches, and behind him too, and on his right 
hand, and on his left. And while some deities, undefined 
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on tlie edge of tlie horizon, held torches nloft; other 
deities, and tlie Niigus, and Winged Creatures, and other 
supeihuinan boings, bore him company—doing lioinugo 
with lieavenly perfumes, and garlands, and sandal-wood 
powder, and incoiiso. And the whole sky was full of 
Pariocbiltaka flowers from Indra’s heaven, as with the 
pouring rain when thick clouds gather. Heavenly songs 
floated around ; and on every side thousands of musical 
in.sti’uments sounded, as when tlie thunder roars in the 
midst of the sea, or the great ocean heaves against the 
bounrlaries of the world! 

Advamiing in this pomp and glory, the Podisat, in that 
one night, passed beyond three kingdoms, and anived, 
at the end of thirty leagues, at tlie bank of the river 
called Anornii. But why could not the borse go still 
further? It was not through want of power: for ho 
could iro from one edge of the round world to the other, 
as easily as one could step across <ho circumference of a 
wheel lying on its side ;—and doing this in the forenoon, 
he could return and cut the food preiwred for him. But 
on this occasion he was constantly delayed by having to 
drag liiniself along, and break his way through the mass 
of garlands and flowcr.s, cast dow n from heaven in such 
profusion by the angels, and the. Snakes, and the Winged 
Creatures, that his very flanks were hid. Ileuce it w'as 
that he only got over thirty leagues. 

Now the Bodisat, stopping at the rivea- side, asked 
Channa, “ What is this river calieil ? ” 

“ Its name, my lord, is Aiioma.” 

“ And so also onr renunciation of the world shall h<! 
called Anoraa (illustrious),” said he; and signalling to 
his horse, by pressing it wdth his heel, the horse sprang 
over the river, five or six hundrefl yards in breadth, and 
stood on the opposite bank. 

The Bodisat, getting down from the horse’s hack, stood, 
on the sandy beach, extending there like a sheet of silver, 
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and said to Channa, “ Good Channa, do thou now go hack, 
taking my ornaments and Kanthaka. I am going to 
become a hermit.” 

“ But I also, my lord, will become a hermit.” 

“ You cannot he allowed to renounce the world, you 
must go back,” he said. Three times he refused this 
request of Channa’s; and he delivered over to him both 
the ornaments and Kanthaka. 

Then he thought, “ These locks of mine are not suited 
for a mendicant. Now it is not right for any one else to 
cut the hair of a future Buddha, so I will cut them off 
myself with my sword.” Then, taking his sword in his 
right hand, and holding the plaited tresses, together with 
the diadem on them, with his left, he cut them off. So his 
hair was thus reduced to two inches in length, and curling 
from the right, it lay close to his head. It remained that 
length as long as he lived, and the heard the same. There 
was no need at all to shave either hair or heard any more. 

The Bodisat, saying to himself, “If I am to become a 
Buddha, let it stand in the air; if not, let it fall to the 
ground; ” threw the hair and diadem together as he held 
them towards the sky. The plaited hair and the jewelled 
turban went a league off and stopped in the air. The arch¬ 
angel Sakka caught sight of it with his divine eye, and 
receiving it into a jewel casket, a league high, he placed 
it in the Tavatipsa heaven, in the Dagaha of the Diadem. 

272. Cutting off his hair, with pleasant perfumes sweet. 
The Lordly Being cast it to the sky. 

The thousand-eyed one, Sakka, the sky God, 
Received it humbly in a golden casket. 

Again the Bodisat thought, “This my raiment of 
Benares muslin is not suitable for a mendicant.” Now 
the archangel Q batik ura, who had formerly been his 
friend in the time of Kassapa Buddha, was led by his 
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friendship, which hud not grown old in that long interval, 
to think, “ To-daj'’ my friend is accomplishing the Great 
Renunciation, I will go and provide him with the requi¬ 
sites of a mendicant.” 

27!l. The three robes, and the alms bowl, 

Razor, needle, and girdle. 

And a water strainer—these oi ght 
Are the wealth of the monk devout. 

Taking these eight requisites of a mendicant, he gave 
them to him. The Bodisat dressed himself in the outward 
signs of an Arahat, and adopted the sacred garb of Renun¬ 
ciation; and he enjoined upon Channa to go and, in his 
name, assure his parents of hi.s safety. And (lhanna did 
homage to the Bodisat reverently, and departed. 

Now Ivanthaka stood listening to the Bodisat as he 
talked witli Channa. And thinking, “ From this time 
forth I shall never see my master more! ” h(5 was unable 
to bear his grief. And going out of their sight, he died 
of a broken heart; and was reborn in tin* Tilvatigsa 
heaven as an angel, with the name of Kaiithaka. So 
far the sorrow of Channa had been but single; now torn 
with the second sorrow of Kanthaka’s death, lie returned, 
weeping and bewailing, to the city. 

But the Bodisat, having renounced the world, spent 
seven (lays in a mango grove called Anupiya, hard by 
that spot, in the joy of salvation. Then he wont on foot 
in one day to Rajugaha, a distance of thirty leagues,^ 

^ The word rendered lenguo is yojamy said by Cliilders (Dictionary, 0 . v.) 
to he tvN^tlve miles, but really only between seven nnd eight miles. See my 
Ancient Coins and Measures, pp. Ui, 17. The thirty yojanas liere mentioned, 
together with the thirty from Ivapilavastu to the river Anoniii, make together 
sixty, or four hundred and fifty miles from Kapiluvastu to Kajagaha, which 
is far toe much for the direct distance. There is hero, I think, an undesigned 
coincidence between JNorthem ami Southern accounts; for tlie Tialitii Vistara 
(Chap. xvi. at the comnicncenieiit) makes the Bodisat go to Rujagaha vid 
Yesali, and this would make the total distance exactly sixty yojanas. 
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and entering the city, hogged his food from door to door. 
The whole city at tJic sight of his beauty w'as thro^vn 
into cojnniotion, like that other Ritjagaha by the entrance 
of Dhnna-pulaka, or like h»iavcii itself by the entrance of 
the Ruler of the Gods. 

The guai'ds W'ent to the king and said, describing him, 
“ 0 king ! such and such a being is bogging tlirough the 
town. We cannot toll whether he is a god, or a man, or 
a NcTga, or a Supanna,' or what he is.” 

The king, w'atching the Great Being from his palace, 
became full of woiuh'r, and gave orders to his guards, 
saying, “ Go, my men, and see. If it is a superhuman 
being, it wall disappear ns soon as it leaves the city; if a 
god, it will depart through the air; if a snake, it will dive 
into the earth ; if a man, it will eat the food just as it is.” 

But the Great Being collected scraps of food. And 
when he perceived tliore was enough to supj^ort him, he 
loft the city by the gate at which he had entered. And 
seating himself, facing towards the East, under tlio 
shadow of the BaiKhau rock, he began to cat his meal. 
His stomach, however, turned, and made as if it would 
come out of his mouth. Then, though distressed by that 
revolting food, for in that birth bo had never even beheld 
such food with his oj’cs, bo himself admonished himself, 
saying, “ Siddbattha, it is true you W'ore born in a family 
where food and drink w'ere easily obtainable, into a state 
of life where your food was perfumed third-season’s rice, 
with various curries of the finest kinds. But ever since 
you saw one clad in a mendicant’s garb, you have been 
thinking, ‘ When shall I become like him, and live by 
begging my food ? w'ould that that time were come ! ’ 
And now that you have left all for that very purpose, 
what is this that you are doing ? ” And overcoming his 
feelings, bo ate the food. 

* These are the Biipcrhumnn Snakes and Winged Creatures, who were sup- 
posed, like the gods or angels, to he able to assume the appearance of men. 
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The king’’s men saw this, and went and told him what 
had happened. Hearing what hi.s messengeis said, the 
king quiekl\" left the city, and approaching tlie Bodisat, 
was so pleased at tlie mere sight of his dignity and grace, 
that he offered him all hi.s kingdom. 

The Ifodisat said, “Tu me, O king! there is no desire 
affor ^^'l!altll or sinful plea.surc.s. It is in the hope of 
attaining to complete enlightenment that I have left all.” 
And wlien the Iving gained not his consent, though he 
a.sked it, in many ways, he said, “Assuredly tlion wilt 
become a Biiddha! Deign at least after thy liuddhahood 
to come t(i my kingdom tirs't.” 

Thi.s is luu’o concisely stated ; hut the full acoonnt, 
beginning, “ I sing the lienunciution, how the Wise One 
renounced the world,” will bo found on referring to tlie 
I’abbajjil iSutta and its comuieulary. 

And the Dodisat, granting the king’s request, went 
forward on liis way. And joining himself to Alara 
Xilliiina, and to Uddaka, .son of lliima, lie acquired their 
systems of cc.static trance, lint when ho saw that that 
rvas not the way to wisdom, he loft off applying himself 
to the realization of that system of Attainment.' And 
witli the intention of carrying out, the Groat Struggle 
a'min.st .sin, and showing his might and resolution to 
gofls and moii, ho wout to Uruvolu. And suyiu*^, “Plea- 
sant, indeed, is this spot!” he took up his rc.sideuce there, 
and devoted liimself to the Great Struggle." 

' Siimrijiiitti. 

® Till; (irii.it .St.nii'glii pliiyeil a j?re!it part ia t.lio lliulilliist ByHtftnr of moral 
traiiiin"'; it wh.b the wirsiliii^^ with tlie flesh liy which a true Buddhist 
overeiiaic delusion mid sin, and attiiiiied tii Nirvana. Jt is beat evplaiued by 
its foiir-foid division into 1. Mastery over the passioii.s. 2. Snppres-sioil of 
sinful thoughts. 3. Meditation on the seven kinds of Wisdom (iiodhi-miga, 
see ‘ Buddhism,’ p. 173); and 4, Fixed nttenlioii, the power of preventing 
the mind from wnndering. It is also eiiDed Saniniapjiailliaiiii, Uight Effort, 
and iornis the Buhjoct of the Mahri-railliana Siitta, in the Digba Nikiiya. 
The By.steni was, of conrso, not worked out tit the time hero referred to ; but 
thvou|;liout the ehroniele tlie hiogrnplier aseiihes to tiotmnii. from tiie 
heginiung, a knowledge of the whole liuddliist theory as afterwards elaborattd. 
For to iinr author that theory had no (levehipniont, it was Kternnl mid Iiu- 
ruutahlc Truth .already revealed hy innumerable previous Buddhas, 
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And those five mendicants, Kondanya and the rest, 
hogging their way tlirough villages, market towns, and 
royal cities, met with the Bodisat there. And i'or six 
years they stayed hy him and served him, while he was 
carrying out the Groat Struggle, with ditieront kinds of 
service, such as sweeping out the hermitage, and so on ; 
thinking the while, “ Now he will become a lluddha! 
now he will become a Buddha ! ” 

Now the Bodisat thought, “ I will perform the utter¬ 
most penance.” And he brought himself to live on one 
seed of the oil plant, or one grain of ric(.>, and even to fast 
entirely ; but the angels gathen’d the sap of life and in¬ 
fused it into him through the pores of his skin. By this 
fasting, however, he became as thin as a skeleton ; the 
colour of hi.s body, once fair as gold, becann? dark; and 
the Thirty-two signs of a Great lleing di.sappearcd. And 
one day, when walking up and domi, plunged in intense 
meditation, he was o\ crcome by severe pain; and ho 
fainted, and fell. 

Then certain of the angels began to say, “ The men¬ 
dicant Gotama is dead.” But others said, “Such is the 
condition of Arahats (.saints).” And those who thought 
he was dead went and told Suddhodana tho king, saying, 
“ Yotir son is dead.” 

“ Bid he die after becoming a Buddha, or before ? ” 

“ lie was unable to attain to Buddhahood, and fell 
down and died in the midst of the Great Struggle.” 

When the king heard this, he refu.sed to credit it, 
saying, “ I do not believe it. My son could never die 
without attaining to AV'isdom! ” 

If you ask, “MTiy did not the king believe it?” it 
was because he had seen the miracles at the foot of the 
Jambu-tree, and on the day when Kala Devala had been 
compelled to do homage to the Bodisat. 

And the Bodisat recovered consciousness again, and 
stood up. And the angels went and told the king, “ Your 
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son, 0 king;, is well.” And the king said, “ I knew my 
son was not dead.” 

And the (ilreat Being’s six years’ ponaiice became noised 
abroad, as when the sound of a great bell is heard in the 
sky. But he ])ereeived that penance was not the way to 
Wisdom; and begging through the villages and towns, 
he collected ordinary material food, and lived upon it. 
And the Thirty-two signs of a Great Being appeared 
again upon him, and his body became fair in colour, like 
unto gold. 

Then the five attendant mendicants thought, “This 
man has not been able, even by six years’ penance, to 
attain Omniscience ; how can he do so now, when he goes 
begging through the villages, and takes material food? 
He is altogether lost in the Struggle. To think of getting 
spiritual advantage from him is like a man, who wants to 
bathe his head, thinking of using a dowdrop. What is 
to ho got from him ? ” And leaving the Great Being, 
they took each his robes and begging bowl, and went 
eighteen leagues away, and entered Isipatana (a suburb 
of Benares, famous for il.s schools of learning). 

Now at that time, at Uruvcia, in the village Seniini, 
there was a girl named SujafiT, born in the house of 
Senuui the lando\vner, who, wheii she had grown ^ip, 
prayed to a Nigrodha-trec, saying, “If I am married into 
a family of equal rank, and liave a son for my first-born 
child, then I will spend everj'^ year a hundred thousand 
on an offering to thee.” And this her prayer took effect. 

And in order to make her offering, on the full-moon day 
of the month of May, in the sixth year of the Great 
Being’s penance, she had driven in front of her a thou¬ 
sand cows into a meadow of rich gra.ss. With their milk 
she had fed five hundred cows, with theirs two hundred 
and fifty, and so on down to eight. Thus aspiring after 
quantity, and sw'eetness, and strength, she did what is 
called, “ Working the milk in and in.” 
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And early on the full-moon day in tlie month of May, 
thinking, “ Now J will make the offering,” she rose up 
in the morning early and milked those eight cows. Of 
their own accord the calves kept away from the cows’ 
udders, and as soo7i us the new vessels wore placed ready, 
streams of milk poured into them. Seeing this miracle, 
Sujatii, with her o\\ n hajids, took the milk and poured it 
into new pans ; fiml with her own hands made the tiro 
and began to cook it. When that rice-milk was boiling, 
huge bubbles rising, tiuaied to the light and ran round 
togotlier; not a dro[) fell or was lost; not the least smoke 
rose from the fireplace. 

At that time the four guardian angels of the world 
camo from the four jiointe of the compass, and kept watch 
by the fireplace. 'Jdie archangel Brahma held over it a 
canopy of state. The archangel Sukka put the sticks 
together and lighted the fire. By their divine power'the 
gods, gathering so inuchof the Sap of life as would .suffice 
for the support of all the men and angels of the four 
continents, and their circumjacent two thousand isles— 
a.s easily as a man ciushing the hoiiey-comh formed round 
a stick would take, the honey—they infused it into the 
milk-ricc. At other times the gods infused the Sup of 
life into each mouthful of rice as he took it; hut on the 
day of his Buddhuhood, and on the day of his Deatb, 
they infused it into tlie very vessel-full of rice it.self. 

Sujilta, seeing tliat so many wonders appeared to her 
on this one day, snid to her slave-girl Bunna, “Friend 
Punna ! Very gracious is our god to-day! Never before 
have I seen such a wonder. Go at once and keep watch 
by tlie holy place.” “ Veiy good, my lady,” replied she ; 
and ran and hastened to the foot of the tree. 

Now the Bodisat liad seen that night five dreams, and 
on considering their purport he had drawn the conclusion, 
“ Verily this day I .shall become a Buddha.” And at the 
cud of the night he washed and dressed him.solf, and 
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waiting till the time sliould come to go round bogging 
bis food, ho went early, and sat at the foot of that tree, 
lighting it all up with his glory. 

And Punn'i coming there, saw the Bodisat sitting at the 
foot of tlio tree and lighting up all the region of the blast; 
and she saw the whole tree in colour like gold from the 
rays issuing from his body. And .she though!,, “ To-day 
our god, descending from the tree, i.s .seated to receive our 
ofForing in bis own band.” And excited with joy, she 
returned quickly, and announced this to Sujiitil. Sujatil, 
delighted at the nows, gave Imr all the ornaments be¬ 
fitting a daughter, saying, “To-day, frojii this time forth, 
be thou to mo in the place of an elder daughter! ” 

And since, on the day of attaining Buddhahood, it is 
proper to r(!Coivo a golden ves.sel Avorth a hnndred thou¬ 
sand, she conceived the idesg “ Wo. will p\it thes milk-rice 
into a vc.ssel of gold.” And semding for a vcs.sel of gold 
worth a hundred thousand, she poui'cd out the n tdl-cooked 
food to put it therein. All the riee-milk fiowo'd into the 
vos.sel, like AAater from a lotus leaf, and filled the vessel 
full. Taking it .sl)o covered it with a golden dish, and 
wrapped it in a cloth. And adorning herself in all her 
splendour, she put the ves.sel on her head, and Avent Avith 
great dignity to the Nigrodh'.i-tree. Seeing tlie Bodisat, 
she Ava.s tilled Avith exceeding joy, taking him for the 
tree-god; and adA'ancod, bowing, from the spot whence 
she saAV him. Taking the vessel from her bead, ,slie un- 
coA'cred it; and fetching sAVcet-acenled AAnti-r in a golden 
vase, she iipproaehcd the Bodisat, and stood by. 

The carthenAvarc pot given him by the archangel 
Gluitikara, Avbich had never till then left him, disap¬ 
peared at that moment. Not seeing bis pot, tlm Bodisat 
stretched out bi.s 7‘ight band, and took the water. Siijata 
placed the vessel, Avith tbt', milk-ri<;e in it, in the band 
of the Great Being. The Great Being looked at her. 
Pointing to the food, she said, “0, my lord! accept 
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what I have offered thee, and depart withersoever seemeth 
to thee good.” And adding, “ May there arise to thee as 
much joy as has come to me! ” she went away, valuing 
her golden vessel, worth a hundred thousand, at no more 
than a dried leaf. 

But the Bodisat rising from his seat, and leaving the 
tree on the right hand, took the vessel and went to the 
bank of the ISferanjara river, down into which on the 
day of their complete Enlightenment so many thousand 
Bodisats had gone. The name of that bathing place is 
the Supatitthita ferry. Putting the vessel on the bank, 
he descended into the river and bathed. 

And having dressed himself again in the garb of the 
Arahats worn by so many thou.sand Buddhas, he sat 
down with his face to the East; and dividing the rice 
into forty-nine balls of the size of so many single-seeded 
Palmyra fruits, he ate all that sweet milk-rice without 
any water.^ Now that was the only food he had for forty- 
nine days, during the seven times .seven days he spent, 
after he became a Buddha, at the foot of the Tree of 
Wisdom. During all that time ho bad no other food ; 
he did not bathe; nor wash his tooth; nor feel the 
cravings of nature. Ho lived on the joy arising from 
intense Meditation, on the joy arising from the Noble 
Path, on the joy arising from the Fruit thereof. 

But when he had fini.sbcd eating that milk-rice, ho took 
the golden ves.sel, and said, “ If I shall be able to-day to 
become a Buddha, let this pot go up the stream; if not, 
let it go down the stream! ” and ho throw it into the water. 
And it went, in spite of the stream, eighty cubits up the 
river in the middle of the stream, all the way as quickly as 
a fleet horse. And diving into a whirlpool it wont to the 
palace of Eiila Niigaraja (the Black Snake King); and 
striking against the bowls from which the three previous 

' The fruit of tlie Palmyra (Borassns Flalielliformis) has always three 
seeds. I do not understand the allusion to a ouc-seeded Palmyra. 
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Buddhas had eaten, it made them sound “ click! click! ” 
and remained stationary as the lowest of them. Kiila, 
the snakti-king, hearing the noise, exclaimed, “ Yesterday 
a Buddlia arose, now to-day another has arisen; ” and he 
continued to praise him in many hundred stanzas. 

But the Bodisat spent the heat of the day in a grove of 
sala-trees in full bloom on the bank of the river. And in 
the evening, when tlie flowers droop on the stalks, he 
proceeded, like a lion when it is roused, towards the Tree 
of Wi.sdom, along a path live or six hundred yards wide, 
decked by the gods. The Snakes, and Genii, and Winged 
Creatures,^ and other suporluiman beings, offered him 
sweet-smelling flowers from heaven, and sang heavenly 
song.s. The ten thousand world-.sy.stoms became filled 
with perfumes and garland.s and shouts of approval. 

At that time there came from the opposite direction a 
grass-cutter named Sotthiya, carrying grass; and recog¬ 
nizing the Great Being, he gave hiiti eiglit bundles of 
grass, fl'ho Bodisat took the gra,s8; and asccaiding the 
rising ground round the Bo-tree, ho stood at the South 
of it, looking towards the North. At that moment the 
Southern hoiizon .soeitu'd to descend below th(‘ level of 
the lowest hell, and the Northern horizon mounting up 
seemed to reach above the highest heaven. 

The Bodisat, .saying, “This cannot, I think, bo the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,” turned round it, 
keeping it on the right hand; and went to the Western 
side, and .stood facing the East. Then the Western hori¬ 
zon seemed to descend beneath the lowest hell, and the 
Eastern horizon to ascend above the highest heaven; 
and to him, whore he avus standing, the earth seemed 

* Nugfis, Yaliklifis ami Supannas. The Yalekha-s arc charnotcri/ed throuf^h- 
out the .Tiitaka stcries by their cannibalism; the feinalo Yukklms as sirens 
luring men on to destruction. They are invisible till they assume human 
shape; but even then can be recognized by their rod eyes, 'I'hat the Ceylon 
aborigines arc tialled Yakkhas in the Mahavagsa probaldy results from a tra¬ 
dition of tbeir cannibalism. On the others, see above, p. 88. 
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to bend up and doTsm like a great cart 'vvbeel lying 
on its axis when its circumference is trodden on. 

The Bodisat, saying, “ This cannot, I think, he the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,’' turned round it, 
keeping it on the right hand; and went to the Northern 
side, and stood facing the South. Then the Northern 
horizon seemed to descend beneath the lowest hell, and 
the Southern horizon to ascend above the highest heaven. 

The Bodisat, saying, “This cannot, I think, be the 
right place for attaining Buddhahood,” turned round it, 
keeping it on the right hand; and went to the Western 
side, and stood facing towards the East. Now in the 
East i.s the jjlacc where all the Buddlia.s have sat cros.s- 
leggod; iind that place ueitlicr trembles nor shakes. 

The Great Being, perceiving, “Thi.s i.s the steadfast 
spot chosen by all the Buddha.s, the spot for the throwing 
down of the temple of sin,” took hold of the grass by 
one end, and scattered it there. And immediately there 
was a seat fourteen cubits long. For those blades of 
grass arranged themselve.s in such a form as would be 
beyond the power of even the ablest painter or carver to 
design. 

The Bodisat turning his back upon the trunk of the 
Bo-tree, and Avith his face towards the East, made the 
firm resolve, “My skin, indeed, and nerves, and bones, 
may become arid, and the very blood in my body may 
diy vp; but till I attain to complete insiglit, this seat I 
Avill not leave! ” And he sat himself down in a cross- 
legged position, linn and immovable, as if welded with a 
hundred thunderbolts. 

At that time the angel Miira, thinking, “Siddhattha 
the prince wants to free himself from my dominion. I 
will not let him get free yet! ” Aveiit to the hosts of his 
angels, and told the news. And sounding the drum, 
called “Satan’s War-cry,” he led forth the army of Satan. 

That army of Mara stretches twelve leagues before him. 
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twelve leagues to right and. left of him, behind him it 
reaches to the rock}' limits of the world, above him it is 
nine leagues in height; and the sound of ils war-cry is 
heard, twelve leagues away, even as the sound of an 
earthquake. 

Then Miira, the angel, mounted his elephant, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty leagues high, named, “Girded with moun¬ 
tains.” And he created for himself a thousand arms, and 
seized all kinds of weapons. And of the remainder, too, 
of the army of Miiru, no two took the same weapon ; but 
assuming various colours and various forms, they went on 
to ovcrsvhclm the Great Being. 

But the angels of the ten thousand world-systems con¬ 
tinued speaking the praises of the Great Being. Wakka, 
the king of the angels, stood there blowing his trumpet 
Yijayuttara. Now that trumpet is a hundred and twenty 
cubits long, and can itself cause the wind to enter, and 
thus itself give forth a sound which will re.sonnd for four 
months, when it becomes still. The Groat Black One, the 
king of the Niigas, stood there uttering his praises in 
many hundred stanzas. The archangel Mahii Brahma 
stood there, holding over him the white canopy of state. 
But as the army approached and surrounded the seat 
under the Bo-tree, not one of tlie angels was able to stay, 
and they fied each one from the spot where the army met 
them. The Black One, the king of the Xilgas, dived into 
the earth, and went to Manjcrika, th(i palace of the Nagas, 
five hundred leagues in length, and lay down, covering 
his face with his hands. Sakka, taking the Vijayuttara 
trumpet on his back, stopped on the rocky verge of the 
world. Mahu Brahma, putting the white canopy of state 
on to the summit of the rocks at the end of the earth, 
went to the world of Brahma. Not a single deity was 
able to keep his place. The Great Being sat there alone. 

But Miira said to his host, “Friends! there is no other 
man like Siddhattha, the son of Suddhodana. We cannot 
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give him battle face to face. Let us attack him from be¬ 
hind ! ” The Great Being looked round on three sides, 
and saw that all the gods had fled, and their place was 
empty. Then beholding the hosts of Mara coming thick 
upon him from the North, he thought, “Against me 
alone this mighty host is putting forth all its energy 
and strength. No father is here, nor mother, nor brother, 
nor any other relative to help me. But those ten cardi¬ 
nal virtues have long been to mo as retainers fed from 
my store. So, making the virtues my shield, I must 
strike this host with the sword of virtue, and thus over¬ 
whelm it! ” And so he sat meditating on the Ten Per¬ 
fections.* 

Then Mara the angol, saying, “Thus will I drive away 
Siddhattha,” caused a whirlwind to blow. And imme¬ 
diately such winds rushed together from the four corners 
of the earth as could have torn down the peaks of moun¬ 
tains half a league, two leagues, throo leagues high— 
could have rooted up the shrubs and trees of the forest— 
and could have made of tho towns and villages around 
one heap of ruins. But through the majesty of the 
goodness of the Great Being, they reached him with their 
power gone, and even the hem of his robe they were un¬ 
able to shako. 

Then saying, “ I will overwhelm him with water and 
so slay him,” he caused a mighty rain to fall. And 
tho clouds gathered, overspreading one another by hun¬ 
dreds and by thousands, and poured forth rain; and by 
the violence of the torrents the earth was saturated; 
and a great flood, overtopping the trees of the forest, 
approached tho Great Being. But it was not able to wet 
on his robe even the space where a dew-drop might fall. 

Then he caused a storm of rocks to fall. And mighty, 
mighty, mountain peaks came through the air, spitting 

* His acquUitiou o( tho Ten Perfections, or Cardinal Virtues, is described 
above, pp. 64-68. 
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forth fire and smoke. But as they reached the Great 
Being, they changed into bouquets of heavenly flowers. 

Then ho raised a siorm of deadly weapons. And they 
came—one-edged, and two-edged swords, and spears, and 
arrows—-smoking and flaming through the sky. But as 
they reached the Great Being, they became flowers from 
heaven. 

Then he raised a storm of charcoal. But the embers, 
though they came through the sky as red as red Kiqsuka 
flowers, were scattered at the feet of the future Buddha as 
heavenly flowers. 

Then he raised a storm of ashes; and the ashes came 
through the air exceeding hot, and in colour like fire; but 
they fell at the feet of the future Buddha as the dust of 
sandal-wood. 

Then he raised a storm of sand; and the sand, exceeding 
fine, came smoking and flaming through the air; but it 
fell at the feet of the future Buddha as heavenly flowers. 

Then he raised a storm of mud. And the mud came 
smoking and flaming through the air; but it fell at the 
feet of the future Buddha as heavenly perfume. 

Then saying, “ By this I will terrif’^ Sh 
drive him away! ” Drought on a thick darkness. And 
the dart became fourfold : but when it reached the 

future Buddha, it disappeared as darkness does before the 
brightness of the sun. 

Thus was Mara unable by these nine—the wind, and 
the rain, and the rocks, and the weapons, and the char¬ 
coal, and the ashes, and the sand, and the mud, and the 
darkness—to drive away the future Buddha. So he 
called on bis host, and said, “ Why stand you still? 
Seize, or slay, or drive away this prince! ” And himself 
mounted the Mountain-girded, and seated on his back, he 
approached the future Buddha, and cried out, “ Get up, 
Siddhattha, from that seat! It does not belong to thee! 
It is meant for me ! ” 
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The Great Being listened to his words, and said, 
“ Mara! ‘it is not by you that the Ten Cardinal Virtues 
have been perfected, nor the lesser Virtues, nor the 
higher Virtues. It is not you who have sacrificed your¬ 
self in the five great Acts of Self-renunciation, who have 
diligently sought after Knowledge, and the Salvation of 
the world, and the attainment of Wisdom. This seat does 
not belong to thee, it is to me that it belongs.” 

Then the enraged Mara, unable to endure the vehe¬ 
mence of his anger, east at the Great Being that 
Sceptre-javelin of his, the barb of which was in shape 
as a wheel. But it became a garland of flowers, and 
remained as a canopy over him, whose mind was bent 
upon good. 

Now at other times, when that Wiched One throws his 
Sceptre-javelin, it cleaves asunder a pillar of solid rock as 
if it were the tender shoot of a bambu. When, however, 
it thus txirned into a garland-canopy, all the host of Mara 
shouted, “ Now he shall rise from his seat and floe! ” 
and they hurled at him huge masses of rock. But these 
top oT\ the ground as bouquets at the feet of Him 

wnose mnra ' 

And the angels stood on the edgt ^ ® 

encircle the world; and stretching forwarus 
ment, they looked on, saying, “Lost! lost is Siddhattha 
the Prince, the glorious and beautiful! What can he 
do to save himself! ” 

Then the Great Being exclaimed, “ I have reached the 
throne on which sit the Buddhas-to-be when they are 
perfect in all goodness, on that day when they shall reach 
Enligh tenm ent. ” 

And he said to Miira, standing there before him, “ Maia, 
who is witness that thou hast given alms ? ” 

And Mara stretched forth his hand to the hosts of his 
followers, and said, “ So many are my witnesses.” 

And that moment there arose a shout as the sound of 
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an earthquake from the hosts of the Evil One, saying, “ I 
am his witness! I am his witness! ” 

Then the Tempter addressed the Groat Being, and said, 
“ Siddhattha! who is witness that thou hast given alms ? ” 
And the Great Being answered, “Thou hast living 
witnesses that thou hast given alms: and I have in this 
place no living witness at all. But not counting the 
alms I have given in other births, let this great and 
solid earth, unconscious though it be, be witness of the 
seven hundredfold great alms I gave when I was born as 
Wessantara! ” 

And withdrawing his right hand from beneath his robe, 
he stretched it forth towards the earth, and said, “ Are 
you, or are you not witne.ss of the seven hundredfold 
great gift I gave in my birth as Wessantara ? ” 

And the great Earth uttered a voice, saying, “I am 
witness to thee of that! ” overwhelming as it were the 
hosts of the Evil One as with the shout of hundreds of 
thousands of foes. 

Then the mighty elephant “ Girded with mountains,” 
as he realized what the generosity of Wessantara had been, 
fell down on his knees before the Great Being. And the 
army of Mara fled this way and that way, so that not even 
two were left together: throwing off their clothes and 
their turbans, they fled, each one straight on before him. 

But the heavenly hosts, when they saw that the army 
of Milra had fled, cried out, “ The Tempter is overcome! 
Siddhattha the Prince has prevailed! Come, let us 
honour the Yictor ! ” And the Niigas, and the Winged 
Creatures, and the Angels, and the Archangels, each 
urging his comrades on, went up to the Great Being at 
the Bo-tree’s foot, and as they came, 

274. At the Bo-tree’s foot the Naga bands 

Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won ; 

“ The Blessed Buddha—he hath prevailed ! 

And the Tempter is overthrown ! ” 
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275. At the Bo*tree’s foot the Winged Ones 
Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won; 

“ The Blessed Buddha—^he hath prevailed! 

And the Tempter is overthrown! ” 

276. At the Bo-tree’s foot the Angel hosts 
Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won; 

“ The Blessed Buddha—he hath prevailed! 

And the Tempter is overthrown !■” 

277. At the Bo-tree’s foot the Brahma Gods 
Shouted, for joy that the Sage had won ; 

“ The Blessed Buddha—he hath prevailed! 

And the Tempter is overthrown ! ” 

The other gods, too, in the ten thousand world-systems, 
offered garlands and perfumes and uttered his praises 
aloud. 

It was while the sun was still above the horizon, that 
the Great Being thus put to flight the army of the Evil 
One, Then, whilst the Bo-tree paid him homage, as it were, 
by its shoots like sprigs of red coral falling over his robe, 
he acquired in the first watch of the night the Knowledge 
of the Past, in the middle watch the Knowledge of the 
Present, and in the third watch the Knowledge of the 
Chain of Causation which leads to the Origin of Evil.^ 
Now on his thus revolving this way and that way, and 
tracing backwards and forwards, and thoroughly realizing 
the twelvefold Chain of Causation, the ten thousand 
world-systems quaked twelve times even to their ocean 
boundaries. And again, when the Great Being, making 
the ten thousand world-systems to shout for joy, attained 
at break of day to complete Enlightenment, the whole 
ten thousand world-systems became glorious as on a festive 
day. The streamers of the flags and banners raised 
lon the edge of the rocky boundary to the East of the world 

* Pubbe-mvasa-Cana, Dibba-cakkha, and Paticca-samuppuda. 
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reached to the very West; and so those on the West 
and North, and South, reached to the East, and South, and 
North; while in like manner those of flags and banners 
on the surface of the earth reached to the highest heaven, 
and those of flags and banners in heaven swept down upon 
the earth. Throughout the universe flowering trees put 
forth their blossoms, and fruit-hearing trees were loaded 
with clusters of fruit; the trunks and branches of trees, and 
even the creepers, were covered with bloom; lotus wreaths 
hung from the sky; and lilies by sevens sprang, one 
above another, even from the very rocks. The ten thou¬ 
sand vi'orld-systems as they revolved seemed like a mass 
of loosened wreaths, or like a nosegay tastefully arranged: 
and the great Voids between them, the hells whose dark¬ 
ness the rays of seven suns had never been able to dis¬ 
perse, became fllled with light. The waters of the Great 
Ocean became sweet, down to its profoundest depths; and 
the rivers were stayed in their course. The blind from 
birth received their sight; the deaf from birth heard 
sound; the lame from birth could use their feet; and 
chains and bonds were loosed, and fell away.‘ 

It was thus in surpassing glory and honour, and with 
many wonders happening around, that he attained Om¬ 
niscience, and gave vent to his emotion in the Hymn of 
Triumph, sung by all the Buddhas. 

278. Long hav^e I wandered! long! 

Bound by the Chain of Life, 

Through many births: 

Seeking thus long, in vain, 

“ Whence comes this Life in man, his Consciousness, 
his Pain! ” 

And hard to bear is Birth, 

When pain and death but lead to Birth again. 


‘ Compare the Thirty-two Good Omens at the Buddha’s Birth, above, p. (i 4 . 



JO^. the h/ha ha hatha. 

Found! It is found ! 

0 Cause of Individuality! 

No longer shalt thou make a house for me: 

Broken are all thy beams. 

Thy ridge-pole shattered! 

Into Nirvana now my mind has past ; 

The end of cravings has been reached at last! * 


’ The train of thought is explained at length in my “Buddhism,” pp. 
100-112. Shortly, it amounts to this. The Unconscious has no paiu: with¬ 
out Consciousness, Individuality, there would be no pain. What gives men 
Consciousness f It is due to a grasping, craving, sinful condition of heart. 
The absence of these cravings is Nirvana. Having reached Nirvana, Con¬ 
sciousness endures but for a time (until the body dies), and it will then no 
longer be renewed. The beams of sin, the ridge-pole of care, give to the 
house of individuality its seeming strength: but in the peace of Nirvana 
they have passed away. The Bodisut is now Buddha t he has reached 
Nirvana; he has solved the great mystery; the jewel of salvation sought 
through so many ages has been found at last; and the long, long struggle 
is over. 

The following is Spence Hardy’s literal translation given in his “ Manual 
of Buddhism," p. 180, where similar versions by Gogerly and Tumour will 
he found.; hut they scarcely seem to me to express the inner meaning of 
these difficult and beautiful verses:— 

Through many different births 
I have run (to me not having found), 

Seeking the architect of the desire resembling house, 

Painful arc repeated births! 

0 house-builder ! I have seen (thee). 

Again a house thou camst not build for me. 

I have broken thy rafters. 

Thy central support is destroyed. 

To Nirvana ray mind has gone. 

I have arrived at the extinction of evil-desire. 

The figure of the house is found also in Mann {vi. 79-81); in the “ Lalita 
Vistara ” (p, 107 of Foucanx's Gya Tcher Rol Pa); and in the Adi Granth 
(Trunipp, pp. 216, 216, 471). The last passage is as follows:— 

A storm of divine knowledge has come! 

The shutters of Delusion all are blown away—are there no longer; 

The posts of Double-mindeduess al'e broken down; the ridge-pole of spiritual 
Blindness is shattered; 

The roof of Craving has fallen on the ground; the vessel of Folly has burst! 
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THE PROXIMATE OR LAST EPOCII.i 

Now whilst ho was still seated there, after he had sung 
the Hymn of Triumph, the Blessed One thought, “It is 
in order to attain to this throne of triumph that I have 
undergone successive hirths for so long a time,® that I 
severed my crowned head from my neck and gave it 
away, that I tore out my darkened eyes and my heart’s 
flesh and gave them away, that I gave away to serve 
others such sons as Jiili the Prince, and sucih daughters 
as Kanha Jinii the Princess, and such wives as MaddI the 
Queen. This scat is a throne of triumph to me, and a 
throne of glory; while seated on it my aims have been 
fulfilled: I will not leave it yet.” And he sat there 
absorbed in many thoughtsfor those seven days referred 
to in the text, beginning, “ And then the Blessed One 
sat motionless for seven days, realizing the bliss of 
Nirvana.” 

Now certain of the angels began to doubt, thinking, 
“ There must be something more Siddhattha has to do 
this day, for he still lingers seated there.” The Master, 
knowing their thoughts, and to appease their doubts, 
rose into the air, and performed the miracle of making 
another appearance like unto himself.'* 

And the Master having thus by this miracle dispelled 
the angels’ doubts, stood a little to the North-east of the 

' See above, p. 2. A similar explanation is here repeated in a gloss. 

* Literally for four asai^khey;/as and a hundred thousand kalpaa. 

* Anekakoti-sata-sahassu samapattiyo samupajjanto. 

* Yamuka-Uiitihariyar); literally twin-miracle.’ Comp. pp. 88, 193, of the 
text, and Mah. p. 107. I am not sure of the meaning of the expression. 
Bigandet, p. 93. has ‘performed a thousand wonders.’ Hardy, p. 181, omits 
the clause; and Beal omits the whole episode. A gloss here adds that the 
Buddha performed a similar miracle on three other occasions. 
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throne, thinking, “ It was on that throne that I attained 
omniscience.” And ho thus spent seven days gazing 
steadfastly at the spot where he had gained the result of 
the deeds of virtue fulfilled through such countless years. 
And that spot became known as the Diigaba of the Stead¬ 
fast Gaze. 

Then he created between the throne and the spot where 
he had stood a cloistered walk, and he spent seven days 
walking up and down in that jewelled cloister which 
stretched from East to West. And that spot became 
known as the Diigaba of the Jewelled Cloister. 

But for the fourth week the angels created to the 
North-west of the Bo-treo a house of gems; and he spent 
the week seated there cross-legged, and thinking out the 
Abhidhamraa Pitaka both book by book and generally 
in respect of the origin of all things as therein explained. 
(But the Abhidhammikas* say that House of Gems here 
means either a mansion built of the seven kinds of jewels, 
or the place where the seven books were thought out: 
and as they give these two explanations of the passage, 
both should be accepted as correct.) 

Having thus spent four weeks close to the Bo-tree, he 
went, in the fifth week, to the Shepherd’s Nigrodha-tree: 
and sat there meditating on the Truth, and enjoying the 
sweetness of Nirvilna.® 

Now at that time the angel Mara thought to himself, 
" So long a time have I followed this man seeking some 
fault in him, and find no sin in him; and now, indeed, he 
is beyond my power.” And overcome with sorrow he sat 
down on the highway, and as he thought of the following 
sixteen things he drew sixteen lines on the ground. 
Thinking, “ I did not attain, as he did, to the perfection of 

* The monks whose duty it is to learn by heart, repeat, and commentate 
upon the seven hooks in the Ahhidhaniiua Pitaka. See ahovc, p. 78. 

» Viniutli. Perhaps the clause should be rendered; Realizing the sweet 
sense of salvation gained, and the Truth (Dhamma) may be used in contra- 
distinctiou to Abhidharma of the rest of the Scriptures. 
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Charity; therefore I have not become like him,” he drew 
one line. Then thinking, “ I did not attain, as he did, 
to the Perfection.s of Goodness, and Self-sacrifice, and 
Wisdom, and Exertion, and Longsuffering, and Truth, 
and Resolution, and Kindness, and Equanimity;' therefore 
I have not become like him,” he drew nine more lines. 
Then thinking, “ I did not attain the Ten Perfections, 
the conditions precedent to the acquisition of the extra¬ 
ordinary knowledge of the objects of sense, and therefore 
I have not become like him,” he drew the eleventh line. 
Then thinking, “ I did not attain to the Ten Perfections, 
the conditions precedent to the acquisition of the extra¬ 
ordinary knowledge of inclinations and dispositions, of 
the attainment of compassion, of the double miracle, of 
the removal of hindrances, and of omniscience; therefore 
I have not become like him,” he drew the five other lines. 
And so he sat on the highway, drawing sixteen lines for 
these sixteen thoughts. 

At that time Craving, Discontent, and Lust,^ the three 
daughters of Miiru, could not find their father, and were 
looking for him, wondering where he could be. And 
when they saw him, sad at heart, writing on the ground, 
they wont up to him, and asked, “ Why, dear, are you sad 
and sorrowful!^” 

And ho answered, “ Beloved, this illustrious mendicant 
is escaping from my power. Long have I watched, but 
in vain, to find some fault in him. Therefore it is that I 
am sad and sorrowful.” 

“Be that as it may,” replied they, “think not so. We 
will subject him to our influence, and come back bringing 
him captive with us.” 

“ Beloved,” said he, “you cannot by any means bring 
him under your influence; he stands firm in faith, un¬ 
wavering.” 

’ On these Ten Perfections, see above, pp, 15-18, and pp. 64-58. 

® Xanha, Aratl, and Baga. 
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“ But we are women,” was the reply ; “ this moment 
we will bring him bound by the allurements of passion. 
Do not you be so grieved.” 

So they approached the Blessed One, and said, “0, 
holy man, upon thee we humbly wait! ” 

But the Blessed One neither paid any attention to their 
words, nor raised his eyes to look at them. lie sat 
plunged in the joy of Nirvana, with a mind made free 
by the complete extinction of sin. 

Then the daughters of Miira considered with them¬ 
selves; “Various are men’s tastes. Some fall in love 
with virgins, some with young women, some with mature 
women, some with older women. We will tempt him 
in various forms.” So each of them assumed the appear¬ 
ance of a hundred women,—virgins, women who had 
never had a child, or only once, or only twice, middle- 
aged women, older women,—and six times they went up 
to the Blessed One, and professed themselves his humble 
handmaidens; and to that even the Blessed One paid no 
attention, since he was made free by the complete extinc¬ 
tion of sin. 

Now, some teachers say that when the Blessed One saw 
them approaching in the form of elderly women, ho com¬ 
manded, saying, “ Let these women remain just as they 
are, with broken teeth and bald heads.” This should not 
be believed, for the Master issues not such commands. 

But the Blessed One said, “ Depart ye ! Why strive 
ye thus ? Such things might be done in the presence of 
men who linger in the paths of sin; but I have put away 
lust, have put away ill-will, have put away folly.” And 
he admonished them in those two verses from the Chapter 
on the Buddha in the Scripture Verses: 

280. No one can e’er disturb his self-control 

Whose inward victories, once gained, are never 
lost. 
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That Sinless One, the Wise, whose mind embraces 
aU— 

How—by what guile—what sin—can you allure 
him to his fall ? 

281. He who has no ensnaring, venomous desire; 

No craving wants to lead him aught astray: 

The Sinless One, the Wise, whose mind embraces 
all— 

How—by what guile—what sin—can you allure 
him to his fall 

And thus these women returned to their father, con¬ 
fessing ihat he had spoken truth when he had said that 
the Blessed One was not by any means to bi^ led away 
by any unholy desire. 

But the Blessed One, when he had spent a w'eek at that 
spot, went on to the Mucalinda-tree, There he spent a 
week, Mucalinda, the snake-king, when a storm arose, 
shielding him with seven folds of his hood, so that the 
Blessed One enjoyed the bliss of salvation as if he had 
been resting in a pleasant chamber, remote from all dis¬ 
turbance. Thence he went away to a Rajayatana-tree, 
and there also sat down enjoying the bliss of salvation. 
And so seven weck.s passed away, during which he expe¬ 
rienced no bodily wants, but fed on the joy of Meditation, 
the joy of the Paths, and the joy of the hh'uit tliereof 
(that is, of Nirvana).” 

Now, as he sat there on the last day of the seven week.s 
—the forty-ninth day—he felt a do.sirc to bathe his face. 
And Sakka, the king of the god.s, brought a fruit of the 
Myrobolan-troe, and gave him to eat. And Sakka, too, 
provided a tooth-elcanscr of the thorns of the snake- 
creeper, and water to bathe his face. And the Master 


* Dhammapada, verses 173, 180. 


® Sec “ Buddhism,” pp. 108-110. 
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used the tooth-cleanser, and bathed his face, and sat him 
down there at the foot of the tree. 

At that time two merchants, Tapassu and Bhalluka by 
name, were travelling from Orissa to Central India' with 
five hundred carts. And an angel, a blood relation of 
theirs, stopped their carts, and moved their hearts to offer 
food to the Master. And they took a rice cake, and a 
honey cake, and went up to the Master, and said, “ 0, 
Blessed One! have mercy upon us, and accept this 
food.” 

Now, on the day when he had received the sweet rice- 
milk, his bowl had disappeared;^ so the Blessed One 
thought, ” The Buddhas never receive food in their hands. 
How shall I take it?” Then the four Guardian Angels 
knew his thought, and, coming from the four corners of 
heaven, they brought bowls made of sapphire. And the 
Blessed One accepted them. Then they brought four 
other bowls, made of jet; and the Blessed One, out of 
kindness to the four angels, received the four, and, placing 
them one above another, commanded, saying, “ Let them 
become one.” And the four closed up into one of medium 
size, becoming visible only as lines round the mouth of it. 
The Blessed One received the food into that new-created 
bowl, and ate it, and gave thanks. 

The two brothers took refuge in the Buddha, the Truth, 
and the Order, and became professed disciples. Then, 
when they asked him, saying, “Lord, bestow upon us 
something to which we may pay reverence,” with his own 
right hand he tore from his head, and gave to them, the 
Hair-relics. And they built a Diigaba in their own city, 
and placed the relics within it.* 

‘ Uktala to Majihima-desa. The latter included all the Buddhist Holy 
Land, from the modern Patna to AllaUabud. See above* p, 61, note 
* See above, p. 93. »r i - 

3 We have here an interesting instance of the growth of legend to authen- 
tn^te and add glory to local relics, of which other instances will be found in 
Buddhism/' p, 195. The ancient form of this legend, as found here, must 
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But tho Perfectly Enlightened One rose up thence, and 
returned to the Shepherd’s Nigrodha-tree, and sat down 
at its foot. And no sooner was he seated there, consider¬ 
ing the depth of the Truth which he 1 ad gained, than 
there arose in his mind a doubt (felt by each of the 
Buddhas as he became aware of his having arrived at 
Truth) that ho had not that kind of ability necessary to 
explain that Truth to others. 

Then the great Ruler of the Brahma heavens, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Alas ! the world is lo.st! Alas!' the world will be 
altogether lost! ” brought with him the rulers and arch¬ 
angels of the heavens in tens of thousands of world- 
systems, and went up to the Master, and said, “ 0 
Blessed Lord, mayst thou proclaim the Truth ! Proclaim 
the Truth, 0 Blessed Lord!” and in other words of 
like purport begged from him the preaching of the 
Truth. 

Then the Master granted his request. And considering 
to whom he should first reveal the Truth, thought at first 
of Ajiira, his former teacher, as one who would quickly 
comprehend it. But, on further reflection, ho perceived 
that Alara had been dead seven days. So he fixed on 
XJddaka, but perceived that he too had died that very 
evening. Then he thought of the five mendicants, how 
faithfully they had served him for a time; and casting 
about in his mind where they then might be, he perceived 
they were at the Deer-forest ui Benares. And he deter¬ 
mined, saying, “ There I will go to inaugurate the King- 

have arisen when the relics were still in Orissa. Both the Burmese and 
Ceylonese now claim to possess them. The former say that the two mer¬ 
chants were Burmese, and that the Dagaba above referred to is the celebrated 
sanctuary of Shooay Dagob (Bigandet, p. 101, 2nd ed.). Tbo latter say that 
the Dagaba was in Orissa, and that the hair-relics were brought thence to 
Ceylon in 490 a.d., in the manner related in the Kesa Dhatu Vagsa, and 
referiied to in the Maha Vapsa. (.See versos 43-56 of my edition of the 39tli 
chap, of the M. V. in the S. E. A. S. 1875.) The legend in the text is 
found in an ancient inscription on the great bell at Eangoon (Hoagh’e 
version in the Asiatic Kcsoarches, vol. xvi.; comp. Hardy, M. B. p. 163; 
Beal, Eom. Deg.) p. 240. 
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dom of Righ-teouaness.” But lie delayed a few days, 
begging bis daily food in the neighbourhood of the Bo- 
tree, with the intention of going to Benares on the full- 
moon day of the month of May. 

And at dawn of the fourteenth day of the month, when 
the night had passed away, he took his robe and his 
bowl; and had gone eighteen leagues, just half wf 
when he met the Hindu mendicant Upaka. And i 
announced to him how he had become a Buddha; and on 
the evening of that day he arrived at the hermitcyo near 
Benares.^ 

The five mendicants, seeing already from afar the 
Buddha coming, said one to another, “ Friend, here comes 
the mendicant Gotama. He has turned back to a free 
use of the necessaries of life, and has recovered roundness 
of form, acuteness of sense, and beauty of complexion. 
We ought to pay him no reverence; but as he is, after 
all, of a good family, he deserves the honour of a seat. So 
we will simply prepare a seat for him.” 

The Blessed One, casting about in his mind (by the power 
that he had of knowing what was going on in the thoughts 
of all beings) as to what they were thinking, knew their 
thoughts. Then, concentrating that feeling of his love which 
was able to pervade generally all beings in earth and 
heaven, he directed it specially towards them. And the 
sense of his love diffused itself through their hearts; and 
as he came nearer and nearer, unable any longer to adhere to 
their resolve, they rose from their scats, and bowed down 
before him, and welcomed him with every mark of rever¬ 
ence and respect. But, not knowing that he had become 
a Buddha, they addressed him, in everything they said, 
either by name, or as “ Brother.” Then the Blessed One 
announced to them his Buddhahood, saying, “0 mendi- 
cant.s, address not a Buddha by his name, or as ‘ brother.’ 

f Isipatana, the hermitage in the Deer-forest close to Benares. See above, 
p. 91. 
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And I, 0 mendicants, am a Buddha, clear in insight, as 
those who have gone before.”* 

Then, seated on the place prepared for him, and 
surrounded by myriads of angels, ho addressed the five 
attendant elders, just as the moon was passing out of 
conjunction with the lunar mansion in June, and taught 
th i in that discourse which was The Foundation of the 
■ aj .. .ydp>n of Itiijhtimiiineus. 

0^ the five Elders, Kondunya the Believer^ gained in 
knowledge as the discourse wont on ; and as it (.‘oneludcd, 
he, with myriads of angels, had arrived at the Fruit of the 
First Patli.^ And the Master, who remained there for the 
rainy season, sat in the wiharn the ne.\.t day, when the 
other four had gone a-begging, talking to Vappa: and 
Vappa that morning attained to the Fruit of the First 
Path. And, in a similar manner, Bhaddiya on the next 
day, and Main! Niima on the next, and Assaji on the next, 
attained to tlie Fruit of the First Path. And, on the 
fifth day, he called all five to his side, and preached to 
them the discourse On the Non-e.fkteiwe of the Soul; and at 
the end of; that discourse all the five elders attained to 
Kirviina. 

Then the blaster perceived that Yusa, a young man of 
good family, was capable of entering the Paths. And at 
night-time, as lie was going away, having left his home in 
weariness of the world, the Ma.ster called him, saying, 
“ Follow me, Yasa ! ” and on that very night lie attained to 
the Fi’uit of the First Path, and on tlio next day to Arahat- 
ship. And II(! received al.so the other fifty-four, hi.s com¬ 
panions, into the order, with the formula, “ Follow me ! ” 
and caused them to attain to Arahat.sliip. 

Now when there wore thu.s in the world sixty-oiu^ per.son8 
\^ ho had become Arahats, tlie Master, after the rainy season 

' Tathu"ato Sainm-asiimlmfltllio. 

^ 80 called Irota his action on this occasion. See above, pp. 72, 73. 

3 That is, became, tiee troin the delusion of soul, from doubt, and from 
belief in the ellicacy of rites and ceremonies. “ Uuddlii.sm,” pp. tn), 108. 
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and the Feast with which it closes were over, scut out the 
sixty in difi'erent directions, with the words, “ (to forth, 
0 mendicants, preachiiijr and teaching.” And himself 
going towards Uru\ ela, overcame at the Kappasiya forest, 
half way thither, the thirty young Bhadda-\'aggi 3 'an 
nobles. (Jf these the least advanced entered the First, 
and the most advanced the Third Path: and he received 
them all into the Order with the formula, “ Follow me! ” 
And sending them also forth into the regions round about, 
he himself went on to Uruvela. 

There ho overcame, by performing throe thousand five 
hundred miracles, the three Hindu ascetics, bi'others,— 
Uruvela Kassapa and the rest,—who had one thousand 
disciples. And he received them into the Order with 
the formula, “ Follow me! ” and established them in 
Arahatship by his discourse, when they W(;re scateel on 
the Gayii-sisa hill, “ On (he LessonH to he draivn from Fire." 
And attended bj' those thousand Arahats, he went to the 
grove called the Palm-grove, hard by Pajagaha, with the 
object of redeeming the promise he had made to Bimbi- 
silra the king.* 

When the king heard from the k(!eper of the grove the 
saying, “ The blaster is come,” he went to the Muster, 
attended hv innumerable priests and nobles, and fell down 
at the feet of the Buddha,—those sacred feet, which bore 
on their surface the mj'stic figure of the sacred wheel, 
and gave forth a halo of light like a canopy of cloth t)f 
gold. Then he and his retinue respectfully took thoir 
seats on one side. 

Now the qu(?stion occurred to those priests and nobles, 
“ How is it, then ? has the Great ^lendieant entered as a 
student in religion under Uruvela Kassapa, or Uruvela 
Kassapa under the Great Mendicant ? ” And the Blessed 
One, becoming aware of their thus doubting within them¬ 
selves, addressed the Fdder in the verse— 

' See above p. 89. 
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282. What hast thou seen, O dweller in TJruvela, 

That thou hast abandoned the Fire God, counting 

thyself poor ? 

I ask thee, Kassapa, the moaning of this thing : 
How is it thou hast given up the sacrifice of fire ? 

And the folder, perceiving what the Blessed One intended, 
replied in the verse— 

283. Some men rely on sightfs, and sounds, and taste. 
Others on sensual love, and some on sacrifice ; 

But this, I see, is dross so long as sin remains. 
Therefore 1 find no charm in offerings great or 

small. 

And (In girder to make known his discipleship) he bowed 
his head to the Buddha’s feet, saying, “ The Blessed 
Lord is my master, and T am the disciple!” And 
seven times he rose into the air up to the height of 
one, two, throe, and so on, up to the height of seven 
palm-trees; and descending again, he saluted the Buddha, 
and respecdfully took a seat aside. Seeing that wonder, 
the multitude praised the Master, saying, “ Ah! how 
great is the power of the Buddhas! Even so mighty 
an infidel as tliis has thought him worthy ! lOven TJruvela 
Kassapa has broken through the net of delusion, and has 
yielded to the successor of the Buddhas ! ” 

But the Blos.sod One said, “ Not now only have I 
overcome Uruvola Kassapa; in former ages, too, he was 
conquered by me.” And ho uttered in that connexion 
the Maha NCirada Kmnapa Jdtnka, and proclaimed the 
Four Truths. And the king of Magadha, with nearly 
all his retinue, attained to the Fruit of the First Path, 
and the rest became lay disciples (without entering the 
Paths).* 

' TIpusakas ; that is, those who have taken tile Three Eefiigos aad the vow 
to keep the Five Commandments (“Buddhism," pp. 139, 160). 
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And tile king still sitting near the Master told him of 
the live wishes he had had; and then, confessing his faith, 
he invited the Blessed One for the next day, and rising 
from his side, departed with respectful salutation. 

The next day all the men who dwelt in Eiijagaha, 
eighteen holm in number, both those who had already seen 
the Blessed One, and those who had not, came out early 
from Riijagaha to the Grove of Reeds to see the successor 
of the Buddhas. The road, six miles long, could not contain 
them. The whole of the Grove of Reeds became like a 
basket packed quite full. The multitude, beholding the 
exceeding beauty of Him whose power is Wisdom, could 
not contain their delight. Vannabhfi was it called (that is, 
the Place of Praise), for at such spots all the greater and 
lesser characteristics of a Buddha, and the glorious beauty 
of his person, are fated to bo sung. There was not room 
for even a single mendicant to get out on the road, or in 
the grove, so crowded was it with the multitude gazing 
at the beautiful form of the Being endowed with the ten¬ 
fold power of Wisdom. 

So that day they say the throne of Sakka felt hot, to 
warn him that the Blessed One might be deprived of 
nourishment, which should not be. And, on considera¬ 
tion, he understood the reason; and he took the form of 
a young Brahman, and dc.sceiided in front of the Buddha, 
and made way for him, singing the praises of the Buddha, 
the Truth, and the Order, And he walked in front, mag¬ 
nifying the Master in these verses : 

284. He whose jiassions are subdued has come to Raja- 
gaha 

Glorious as Singi gold,—the Blessed One; 

And with him those who once were mere as¬ 
cetics, 

How all subdued in heart and freed from sin. 
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285. He who is free from sin has come to Hajagaha 

Glorious as Siiigi gold,—tlio Blessed One; 

And with him those who once were more as¬ 
cetics, 

Now freed from sin and saved. 

286. He who has crossed the flood’ has come t.o Raja- 

gaha 

Glorious as Singl gold,—the Blessed One; 

And with him those who once were more as¬ 
cetics. 

But now crossed o’er the flood and freed from sin. 

287. He whose dwelling and whose wisdom are ten¬ 

fold ; 

Ho who has seen and gained ten precious 
tilings; ^ 

Attended by ten httndrod as a retinue,— 

The Blessed One,—has come to Rajagaha. 

The multitude, seeing the heautj' of the young Brahman, 
thought, “This young Briihmaii is exceeding fair, and yet 
we have never yet behold him.” And they said, “Whence 
comes the young Brahman, or whose son is he 't ” And 
the young Brahman, hearing what they said, answered in 
the verse, 

288. He who is wise, and all subdued in heart, 

The Buddha, the unequalled among men. 

The Arahat, the most happy upon earth !— 

His servant am I. 

Then the Master entered upon the path thus made free 
by the Archangel, and entered Rajagaha attended by a 

* Tinno, crossed tlie oceou of transmigration. 

That is, the Four Faths, the Four Fruits thereof, Nirvana, and the 
Scriptures (or the Truth, Dhamma). 
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thousand mendicants. The king gave a great donation to 
the Order with the Buddha at their head; and had water 
brought, bright as gems, and scented with flowers, in a 
golden goblet. And he poured the water over the hand 
of the Buddha, in token of the presentation of the Bambu 
Grove, saying, “I, my lord, cannot live without the 
Three Gems (the Buddha, the Order, and the Faith). 
In season and out of season I would visit the Blessed One. 
Now the Grove of Reeds is far away ; but this Grove of 
mine, called the Bambu Grove, is close bj^, is easy of 
resort, and is a fit dwelling-place for a Buddha. Lot the 
Blessed One accept it of me! ” 

At the acceptance of this monastery the broad earth 
shook, as if it said, “Now the Religion of Buddha has 
taken root! ” For in all India there is no dwelling- 
place, .save the Bambu Grove, whose acceptance caused 
the earth to shake: and in Ceylon there is no dwelling- 
place, save the Great Wihara, whose acceptance caused 
the earth to shake. 

And when the Master had accepted the Bambu Grove 
Monastery, and had given thanks for it, he rose from his 
seat and went, surrounded by the members of the Order, 
to the Bambu Grove. 

Now at that time two ascetics, named Siiriputta and 
Moggallilna, were living near Rujagaha, seeking after 
salvation. Of these, Siiriputta, seeing the Elder Assaji 
on his begging round, was pleasurably impressed by 
him, and vvaited on him, and hoard from him the verse 
beginning,— 

“ What things soever are produced from causes.”* 
And he attained to the blessings which result from con- 

' The celebrated verse here referred to has been found inscribed several 
times in the ruins of the great Daguba at leipatiina, and facBimilcs are given 
in Cnnninghain's Archmological Reports, plate vxxiv. vol. i. p, 123. Tho 
text is given by Burnouf in the Lotus de In Bonne Loi, p. 523 ; and iu the 
Mahd Vngga, pp. 40, 41. See also Uardy’a Manual, p, 196. 
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version; and repeated that verse to his companion 
Moggallana the ascetic. And he, too, attained to the 
blessings which first result from conversion. And each 
of them loft Sanjaya,' and with his attendants took orders 
under the Master. Of these two, Moggallana attained 
Arahatship in seven dsiys, and Silriputta the Elder in 
half a month. And the Master appointed these two to 
the office of his Oliief Disciples; and on the day on 
which Silriputta the hllder attained Arahatship, he hold 
the so-callcd Council of the Disciples.^ 

Now whilst the Successor of the Buddhas was dwelling 
there in the Bambu Grove, Suddhodana the king heard 
tliat his son, who for six years had devoted himself to 
works of self-mortification, had attained to Complete En¬ 
lightenment, had founded the Kingdom of liighteousness, 
and was then dwelling at the Bambu Grove near BiJja- 
gaha. So ho said to a certain courtier, “ Look you. Sir; 
take a thousand men as a retinue, and go to R^jagaha, 
and say in my name, ‘ Your father, Suddhodana the king, 
dosire.s to see you; ’ and bring my son here.” 

And he respectfully accepted the king’s command with 
the reply, “So ho it, 0 king! ” and went quickly with a 
thousand followers the sixty leagues distance, and sat 
down amongst the disciples of tho Sago, and at the liour 
of iii-struction entered the Wihara. And thinking, “ Let 
the king’s message stay awhile,” he stood just beyond 
the disciple,s and listened to the disc.our.se. And a.s ho so 
stood he attained t(j Arahatship, with his whole retinue, 
and asked to be admitted to the Order. And tbe Ble,ssed 
One Btretchc:d forth liis band and said, “ Come among us, 
0 mendicants.” And all of them tliut moment appeared 
there, with robe.s and bowls created by miracle, like 
Elders of a hundred years’ standing. 

^ Their thttn tenohcr. 

2 Or ifcrli-aijs. lie formed the Corporation of the Disciples,” that is, the 
Order of Meiidicauts. 
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Now from the time when they attain Arahatship the 
Arahats become indifferent to worldly things: so ho did 
not deliver the king’s message to the Sage. The king, 
seeing that neither did his messenger return, nor was any 
message received from him, called another courtier in the 
same manner as before, and sent him. And he went, and 
in the same manner attained Arahatship with his fol¬ 
lowers, and remained silent. Then the king in the same 
manner sent nine courtiers each with a retinue of a 
thousand men. And they all, neglecting what they had 
to do, stayed away there in silence. 

And when the king found no one who would come and 
bring even a message, ho thought, “Not one of these 
brings back, for my sake, even a message: who will then 
carry out what I sayp” And searching among all his 
people he thought of Kala TJdayin. For he was in every¬ 
thing serviceable to the king,—^intimate with him, and 
trustworthy. He was bom on the same day as the future 
Buddha, and had been his playfellow and companion. 

So the king said to him, “ Friend Eitja TJdayin, as I 
wanted to see my son, I sent nine times a thousand men; 
hut there is not one of them who has either come hack 
or sent a message. Now the end of my life is not far off, 
and I desire to see my son before I die. Can you help 
me to SCO my son ? ” 

“ I can, 0 king ! ” was the reply, “ if I am allowed to 
become a recluse.” 

“ My friend,” said the king, “ become a recluse or not 
as you will, but help me to see my son ! ” 

“ And he respectfully received the king’s message, with 
the words, “So he it, O king!” and went to Ilajagaha; 
and stood at the edge of the disciples at the time of the 
Master’s instruction, and heard the gospel, and attained 
Arahatship with his followers, and was received into the 
Order. 

The Master spent the first Lent after ho had become 
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Buddha at Isipatana; and when it wa.^ over went to 
Uruvehi and stayed there three months and overcame the 
three brothorLS, ascetics. And on the full-moon day of 
the mouth of January, he went to Riijaguha with a 
retinue of a thousand mendicants, and there ho dwelt 
two months. Thus five months had elapsed since ho left 
Benares, the cold season was past, and sevcm or eight days 
since the arrival of Udaj'in, the I'lldcr. 

And on the full-moon day of March Udajdu thought, 
“ Tlie cold season is pa.st; the spring has come ; men raise 
their crops and set out on their journeys; the earth i.s 
covered with frcsli grass; the woods are full of flowers; 
the roads are fit to walk on; now is the time for the Sago 
to .show favour to his family.” And going to the Blessed 
One, he praised travelling in about sixty stanzas, that tire 
Sage might Revisit hi.s native town. 

289. Bed are tlie trees with blos.soms bright, 

Tliey give no shade to him who seck.s for fruit; 

Brilliant tliey seem as glowing fires. 

The very .season’s full, O Great One, of delights. 

290. ’Tis not too hot; ’tis not too cold ; 

There’s plenty now of all good things; 

The earth is clad with verdure green, 

Bit is the time, O mighty 8age ! 

Then the Muster said to him, “But why, Udiiyin, do 
jmu .sing the plemsuvos of travelling with .so sweet a voice ? ” 

“ My lord! ” was the reply, “ your father is anxious 
to scK! you once marc; will you not show favour to your 
relations ? ” 

“ ’Tis well said, ITdilyin ! T will do so. Tell the Order 
that they shall fulfil tlie duty laid on all its momhers of 
journeying from place to place.” 

Kiila IJduyin accordingly' told tlie brethren. And the 
Blessed One, attended hy' twenty thou.sand mendicants free 
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from sin—ten thousand from the upper classes in Magadha 
and Auga, and ton thousand from the upper classes in 
Kapila-vatthu—started from Rajagaha, and travelled a 
league a day; going slowly with the intimtion of reach¬ 
ing Kapila-vatthu, sixty leagues from liujagaha, in two 
months. 

And the Elder, thinking, “ T will let the king know 
that the lUe.sscd One has started,” rose into the air and 
appeared in the king’s house. The king was glad to see 
the Elder, made him sit down on a splendid couch, filled 
a howl with the delicious food madt; ready for himself, 
and gave to him. Then the Elder rose up, and made as 
if he would go away. 

“ Sit down and eat,” said the king. 

“T will rejoin the Master, and eat then,” said he. 

“ Where is the Muster now ” asked the king. 

“ lie has set out on his journey, attended by twenty 
thousand mendicants, to sec you, 0 king! ” said he. 

The king, glad at licart, .said, “Do you eat this; and 
until my sou has arrived at this town, provide him With 
food from here.” 

The Elder agreed ; and the king waited on him, and 
then had the bowd deansed with perfumed chunam, and 
filled with the best of food, and placed it in the Elder’s 
hand, .saying, “ Give it to the lluddha.” 

And the Elder, in tlie sight of all, threw' the howl into 
the air, and him.sclf rising up into the sk^', took the food 
again, and placed it in the hand of the Muster. 

The Master ate it. Every day the Elder brought him 
food in the same manner. So the Master himself w'as fed, 
even on the journey, from the king’s table. The Elder, 
day by day, when he had finished his meal, told tho king, 
“ To-day the Blessed One has come so far, to-day so far.” 
And by talking of tho high character of the Buddha, he 
made all the king’s family delighted with the Master, 
even before tlu^y saw him. On that account the Blessed 
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One gave liira pre-eminence, saying, “ Pre-eminent, O 
mendicants, among all those of my disciples who gained 
over my family, was Kiila Udayiu.” 

The Siikyas, as they sat talking of the prospect of 
seeing their distinguished relative, considered what place 
he coulil stay in; and deciding that the Nigrodha Grove 
would be a plcfisant residence, they made everything 
ready there. And with flowers in their hands they went 
out to lueet him ; UTid sending in front the little children, 
and the hoys and girls of the village, and then the young 
men and maidens of the royal family; they themselves, 
decked of their own accord with swisot-smelling flowers 
and chunam, came closa behind, conducting the Blessed 
One to the Nigrodha Grove. There the Blessed One sat 
down on the Buddha’s throne prepared for him, sur¬ 
rounded by twenty thousand Arahats. 

Tlic Siikyas are proud by nature, and stubborn in their 
pride. Thinking, "Siddattha is younger than we are, 
standing to us in the rclafion of younger brother, or 
nephew, or son, or grandson,” they said to the little chil¬ 
dren and the young people, “ Do you bow down before 
him, we will seat our.selves behind you.” The Blessed 
One, when they had thus taken their seats, perceived 
what they meant; and thinking, “ ISly relations pay me 
no reverence; come now, I uiiist force them to do wo,” he 
fell into the ec.stasy de]>ending on wi.sdom, and rising into 
the ail' as if shaking oil'the dust of his feet upon them, he 
performed a miracle like unto that double miracle at the 
foot of thi! Gandamba-trce.* 

The king, seeing that miracle, said, “0 ISlessed One! 
"When yon were presented to Iviija Devala to do ohoisance 
to him on tho day on wliich you wore horn, and I saw 
your feet turn round and place thcmsolvos on the 

^ Scp above, p. 10.5. Tbo Dliammftpiid'i Odmmcntitrv, p. 304, has u 
(libbrcnt mu-oiint of the miroele porforinwl on this ocoibion. It says he 
iiiude a jowt'lled terrace (rntaiiu-iM^kamaQ) in the sky, and walking up aud 
down iu it, preuchod the Faith (UhuuuiDiij). 
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Brahman’s head, I did obeisance to yon. That was my 
first obeisance. When you were seated on your couch 
in the shade of the Jambu-tree on the day of the plough¬ 
ing festival, I saw how the shadow over you did not turn, 
and I bowed down at your feet. That was my second 
obeisance. Now, seeing this unprecedented miracle, I 
bow down at your feet. This i.s my third obeistmce.” 

Then, when the king did obeisance to him, there was 
not a single Silkya who was able to refrain from bowing 
down before the Blessed One; and all of them did 
obeisance. 

So the Blessed One, having compelled his relatives to 
bow down before him, descended from the sky, and sat 
down on the seat prepared for him. And when the 
Blessed One was seated, the assembly of his relatives 
yielded him pre-eminence; and all sat there at peace in 
their hearts. 

Then a thunder-cloud poured forth a shower of rain, 
and the copper-coloured water went away rumbling be¬ 
neath the earth. lie who wished to get wet, did get 
wet; but not even a drop fell on the body of him who 
did not wish to get wet. And all seeing it became filled 
with astonishment, and said one to another, “ Lo! what 
miracle ! Lo ! what wonder! ” 

But the Teacher said, “Not now only did a shower 
of rain fall upon me in the assembly of my relations, 
formerly also this happened.” And in this connexion 
he pronounced the story of his Birth as Wessantara. 

When they had hoard his discourse they rose up, and 
paid rovei’ence to him, and went away. Not one of thorn, 
either the king or any of his ministers, asked him on 
leaving, “ To-morrow accept your meal of us.” 

So on the next day the Master, attended by twenty 
thousand mendicants, entered Kapilavatthu to beg. Then 
also no one came to him or invited him to his house, or 
took his howl. The Blessed One, standing at the gate, 
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considered, “How tlien did the former Buddhas go on. 
their begging rounds in their native town ? Did they go 
direct to the houses of the kings, or did they beg straight 
on from house to house ? ” Then, not finding that any of 
the Buddhas had gone direct, he thouglit, “I, too, must 
accept this descent and tradition as my owir; so shall my 
disciples in future, learning of me, fulfil tlio duty of 
begging for their daily food.” And beginning at the 
first house, he bogged straight on. 

At the rumour that the young chief Siddliattha was 
begging from door to door, the windows in the 1 wo-storied 
and throe-storied hou.scs were thrown open, and the mul¬ 
titude was tran.sfixed at the siglit. And the lady, the 
motlior of Eilhula, thought, “ My lord, who used to go to 
and fro in this A'ory town with gilded palanquin and 
every sign of royal poinp, now witlr a potsherd in his 
hand begs his food from door to door, with sliaven hair 
and l)eafd, and clad in yelloAV robes. I.s tliis becoming ? ” 
And she openod the wimlow, and looked at the Blessed 
One; and she heludd him glorious with the unequalled 
majesty of a Buddha, di.stinguished with the Thirty-two 
characteristic sigms and the eighty lessor marks of a firrent 
Being, and lighting iq) the street of the city witli a halo 
resplendent wdth many colours, proceeding to a fathom’s 
length all round his person. 

And slic announced it to the king, saying, “ Your son 
is begging his bread from door to door; ” and she mag¬ 
nified him with the eight stanzas on “The liion among 
Men,” beginning— 

291. (flossy and dark and soft and curly is his hair ; 

Spotless and fair as the sun is his forehead; 

Well-proportioned and prominent and delicate is 
his no.se ; 

Around him is diffused a network of rays; — 

The Lion among Mon ! 
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The king -was deeply agitated; and he departed in¬ 
stantly, gathering up his robe in his hand, and went 
quickly and stood before the Blessed One, and said, 
“Why, Master, do you put us to shame ? Why do you 
go begging for your food ? Do you think it impossible 
to provide a meal for so many monks ? ” 

“ This is our custom, 0 king! ” was the reply. 

“ Not so. Master ! our descent is from the royal race of 
the Great Elected;' and amongst them all not one chief 
has ever begged his daily food.” 

“ This succession of kings is your descent, 0 king! but 
mine is the succession of the prophets (Buddhas), from 
Dipaqkara and Kondanya and the rest down to Kassapa. 
These, and thousands of other Buddba.s, have begged their 
daily food, and lived on alms.” And standing in the 
middle of the street he uttered the verse— 

292. Rise up, and loiter not! 

Follow after a holy life ! 

Who follows virtue rests in bliss. 

Both in this world and in the next.” 

And when the verse was finished the king attained to the 
Fruit of the First, and then, on hearing the following 
verse, to the Fruit of the Second Path— 

293. Follow after a holy life! 

Follow not after sin ! 

Who follows virtue rests in bliss. 

Both in this world and in the next. 

And when he heard the story of the Birth as the Keeper 
of Righteousness,® he attained to the Fruit of the Third 
Path. And just as he was dying, seated on the royal 
couch under the white canopy of state, he attained to 


* Maha Sammata, the first king among men. 


’ DliamnaapSla Jataka. 
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Arahatsliip. Tho king never practised iu solitude tke 
Great Sti’uggle.' 

Now as soon as ho had realized the Fruit of Conversion, 
he took the Buddha’s bowl, and conducted the Blessed 
One and his retinue to the palace, and served them with 
savoury food, both hard and soft. And wlien the meal 
was over, all the women of the household came and di<l 
obeisance to the Blessed One, exca'pt only the mother of 
Riihula. 

But she, though she told her attendants to go and 
salute their lord, stayed behind, saying, “ If I am of any 
value in his eyes, luy lord will himself come to me; and 
when he has come T will pay him reverence.” 

Ami the Blessed One, giving his bowl to the king to 
carry, went with his two chief disciples to tlie apartments 
of tlie daughter of the king, saying, “The king’s daughter 
shall in no wise bo rebuked, howsoever she; may be pleased 
to welcome me.” And he sat down on the seat prepared 
for him. 

And she came (juickly and held him by his ankles, and 
laid her head on his feet, and so did obeisance to him, 
even as she had intended. And the king told of the 
fullness of her love for the Blessed One, and of her good¬ 
ness of heart, saying, “ Whim my daughter heard, 0 
Master, that you had put on the yellow robes, from that 
time forth she dressed only in yellow. When she hoard 
of your taking but one meal a day, she adopted the same 
custom. When she board that you renounced the use of 
obn'utcd couches, she .slept on a mat spread on tbo floor. 
When sbo beard you had given up the use of garlands 
mid unguents, she also used them uo more. And when 
her relatives sent a message, saying, ‘ Let us take care 
of you,’ slie paid them no attention at all. Such is my 
daughter’s goodness of heart, 0 Blessed One ! ” 


' See above, p. 89. 
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“ ’Tis no wonder, 0 king ! ” was the reply, “ that she 
sliould watch over herself now that she has you for a 
protector, and that her wisdom is mature; formerly, even 
when wandering among the mountains without a pro¬ 
tector, and when hor wisdom was not mature, she watched 
over herself.” And he told the story of his Birth as the 
Moon.sprite; * and rose from his seat, and went away. 

On the n(!xt day the fe.stivals of the coronation, and of 
the housewarming, and of the tnarriugo of Nanda, the 
king’s son, were being celebrated all together. But the 
Buddha went to his house, and gave him his bowl to 
carry; and wuth the object of making him abandon the 
world, ho wished him true happiness; and then, rising 
from his seat, departed. And (the bride) Janapada EalyanI, 
seeing the young man go away, gawd wonderingly at him, 
and cried out, “My J;ord, whither go you so quickly'r'” 
But he, not venturing to say to the Blessed One, “ Take 
your bowl,” followed him even unto the Wihiira. And the 
Blessed One received him, unwilling though h(^ was, into 
the Order. 

It was on the third day aft(U' he reached Kapilapura 
that the Ble.sscd One ordained Nanda. On the second 
day the inotluu’ of Rahula arrayed the boy in his best, 
and sent him to the BJe.s.sed One, .siying, “ Look, dear, at 
th.at monk, attended by twenty thousand monks, and 
glorious in appearance as the Archangel Brahma I That 
is your father. He had certain great treasures, which 
we have not seen since he abandoned his home, (fo now, 
and ask for youi' iuherltauee, saying, ‘ Father, I am your 
son. When I am crowned, 1 shall become a king over all 
the earth. I have need of the treasure. Givo me the 
treasure; for a .son is heir to his father’s property.’ ” 

The boy went ujj to the Blessed One, and gained the 
love of his father, and stood there glad and joyful, saying. 


‘ Candiikinuara Jutuka. 
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“ Ha])py, 0 monk, is thy shadow! ” and adding many 
other words befitting his position. When the Blessed 
One had ended his meal, and had given thanks, ho rose 
from his seat, and went away. And the child followed 
tlie Idessed One, saying, “ 0 monk ! give me my in¬ 
heritance ! give me my^ inheritance! ” 

And the Hlesscd (3ne prevented him not. And the 
disciples, being with the Blessed (dno, ventured not to 
stoj) him. And so ho went with the Blessed b)ne oven nj) 
to the grove. Then the Blessed One tliought, “ This 
wealtli, this property of his fatlier’s, which he is asking 
for, perishes in the using, and brings vexation with it I 
I will give liim the sevenfold wealth of the Arahats which 
I obtained under the Bo-ti'ee, and make him the heir of a 
spiritual inheritance!” And lie said to kSiiriputta, “Well, 
then, Siiriputta, receive Bahula into the Order.” 

But when the child had been taken into the Order the 
king grieved exceedingly. And he w’as unable to boar 
his grief, and made it known to the Blessed One, and 
asked of him a lioon, saying, “ If you so please, 0 Master, 
let not the Holy One receive a son into the Order without 
the leave of his father and mother.” And the Blessed 
One gi’anted the boon. 

And the next day, as he sat in the king’s house after 
his meal was over, the king, sitting respectfully by him, 
.said, “ Master! when you were ^nuctising austcritie.s, an 
aimel eanie to me, and said, ‘ V'oiir sou is dead!’ And I 
believ(-d him not, and rejected what he said, answering, 
‘ My son will not die 'vvitliout attaining Buddhahood! ’ ” 

And he replied, .saying, “ Why should you now have 
bolievid ‘f when formerly, though they showed you my 
bones and said your son was dead, you did not believe 
them.” And in that connexion he told the story of his 
Birth as the Great Keeper of llighteousness.^ And when 
the .story was ended, the king attained to the Fruit of the 
■ Muliridhiimiuapula Jataka. Soo above, p. ]‘J6. 
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Third ‘Path. And so the Blessed One established his 
father in the Three Fruits; and he returned to Riijagaha 
attended by the company of the brethren, and resided at 
the Grove of Sltii. 

At that time the householder Aniitha Pindika, bringing 
merchandise in five hundred carts, went to the house of a 
trader in Rajagaha, his intimate friend, and there heard 
that a Blessed Buddha had arisen. And very early in 
the morning he went to the Teacher, the door being 
opened by the power of an angel, and heard the Truth 
and became converted. And on the next day he g:ive a 
great donation to the Order, with the Buddha at their 
head, and received a promise from the Teacher that he 
would come to Silvatthi. 

Then along the road, forty-five leagues in length, he 
built resting-places at every league, at an expenditure of 
a hundred thousand for each. And he bought the Grove 
called Jotavana for eighteen kotis of gold pieces, laying 
them side by side over the ground, and erected there a 
new building. In the midst tliercof he made a pleasant 
room for the Sage, and around it separately constructed 
dwellings for the eighty Elders, and other residences with 
single and double walls, and long halls and open ro{d‘s, 
ornamented with ducks and quails; and ponds also he 
made, and terraces to walk on by day and by night. 

And so having constructed a delightful residence on a 
pleasant .s 2 )ot, at an exi>uuse of eighteen kotis, he sent a 
message to the Sage that he should come. 

The Master, hearing the messenger’s words, left Raja¬ 
gaha attended by a great multitude of monks, and in due 
course tirrived at the city of fcklvatthi. Then the wealthy 
merchant decorated the monastery; and on the day on 
which the Buddha should arrive at Jotavana ho arrayed 
his sou ill splendour, and sent him on with five hundred 
■youths in festival attire. And he and his retinue, holding 
five hundred fiags resjilendeut with cloth of five different 
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colours, appeared lioforn the Sage. And behind him 
Maha-Subbudda and Cu la-Subbad da, the two daughters 
of the merchant, went forth witli five hundi'cd damsels 
carrying water-pots full of water. And behind them, 
decked u'ith all her ornaments, the merchant’s wife went 
forth, with five hundred inatroms carrying vessels full of 
food. And behind them all the great merchant himself, 
clad in new robes, with five hundred traders also dressed 
in new robes, wont nut to meet the Blessed One. 

The Blessed Otio, sending this retinue of lay disciples 
in front, and attended by the great multitude of monks, 
entered the Jetavana monastery with the infinite grace 
and unequalled majeatj'-of a Buddha, making the sp.aces 
of the grove bright with the halo from his person, as if 
they were sprinkled with gold-dust. 

Then AniTtha Pindika asked him, “ How, my Lord, 
shall I deal with this Wihura ? ” 

“ 0 householder,” was the reidy, ” give it then to the 
Order of Jlcndicants, whether now j^rosent or hereafter to 
arrive.” 

And th(', great merchant, saying, “ So be it, my Lord,” 
brought a golden ve.s.sel, and poured water over the hand 
of the Sage, and dedicated the Wihara, saying, “I give 
this Jetavana Wihara to the Order of Mendicants with 
the Buddha at their head, and to all from every direction 
now present or hereafter to come.”' 

And the Master accepted the Wihara, and giving thanks, 
pointed out the advantages of monasteries, saying,— 

294. Cold they ward oft’, and heat; 

So also beasts of prey. 

And creeping things, and gnats, 

And rains iu the cold season. 

And when the dreaded heat and winds 
Arise, they ward them off. 

’ This fdriiMla bus bo.eu cmstiintly found in rooV inscriptions in India and 
Ceylon over the aneient cavo-dwellmga of Buddhist huruiits. 
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295. To give to monks a dwelling-place, 

Wherein in safety and in peace 
To think till mysteries grow clear, 

The Buddha calls a worthy deed. 

296. Let therefore a wi.se man. 

Regarding his own weal. 

Have pleasant monasteries built. 

And lodge there learned men. 

297. Let him with cheerful mien 
Give food to them, and drink. 

And clothes, and dwelling-places 
To the upright in mind, 

298. Then they sliall preach to him the Truth,— 

The Truth, dispelling every grief,— 

Which Truth, when here a man receives. 

He sins no more, and dies away! 

Aniitha Pindika began the dedication festival from the 
second day. The festival hold at the dedication of 
Visakhu’s building ended in four mouths, but Aniitha 
Pindika’s dedication festival lasted nine months. At the 
festival, too, eighteen kotis were spent; so on that one 
monastery he spent wealth amounting to fifty-four kotis. 

Long ago, too, in the time of the Blessed Buddha 
Vipassin, a merchant named Punabbasu Mitta bought that 
very spot by laying golden bricks over it, and built a 
monastery there a league in length. And in the time of 
the Blessed Buddha tSikhin, a merchant named Sirivaddha 
bought that verj^ spot by standing golden ploughshares 
over it, and built there a monastery three-quarters of a 
league in length. And in the time of the Blessed Buddha 
Yessabhu, a merchant named Sotthiya bought that very 
spot by laying golden elephant feet along it, and built a 
monastery there half a league in length. And in the 
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time of the Blessed Buddha Kakusandha, a merchant 
named Accuta also bought that very spot by laying 
golden bricks over it, and built there a monastery a 
quarter of a league in length. And in the time of the 
Blessed Buddlia Konagamana, a merchant named Ugga 
bought that very spot by laying golden tortoises over it, 
and built there a monastery half a league in length. And 
in the time of the Blessed Buddha Kassajia, a merchant 
named Sumaqgala bought that very spot by laying golden 
bricks over it, and built there a monastery sixty acres in 
extent. And in the time of our Blessed One, Aniitha 
Pindika the merchant bought that very spot by laying 
kahapanaa over it, and built there a monastery thirty 
acres in extent. Bor that spot is a place which not one 
of all the Buddhas has deserted. And so the Blessed 
One lived in that spot from tho attainment of omniscience 
under the Bo-tree till his death. Thi.s is the I'roximate 
Epoch. And now we will tell the stories of all his 
Births. 


END OP THE ACCOUNT OP THE CAUSES THAT LEAD TO THE 
ATTAINMENT OF IIUDDIIAHOOD. 



GLOEY BE TO THE BLESSED, THE HOLT, THE 
ALL-WISE ONE. 


BOOK L 


No. 1.—Holding to the Truth.^ 

This discourse on the True (Apannaka), the Blessed 
One delivered while at the Jetavana Wihura, near 
Siivatthi. 

What was the circumstance concerning which this tale 
arose ? About the five hundred heretics, friends of the 
Merchant. 

For one day, we are told, Anatha Pindika the merchant 
took five hundred heretics, friends of his, and had many 
garlands and perfumes and ointments and oil and honey 
and molasses and clothes and vestments brought, and 
went to Jetavana. And saluting the Blessed One, he 
offered him garlands and other things, and bestowed 
medicines and clothes on the Order of Mendicants, and sat 
down in a respectful and becoming manner on one side of 
the Teacher.^ And those followers of wTong belief also 
saluted the Blessed One, and sat down close to Anatha 
Pindika. And they beheld the countenance of the 
Teacher like the full moon in glory; and his person 

* Apannaka Jataka. 

Literally, sat down on one side, avoiding the six improper ways of doing so. 
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endowed with all the greater and lessor marks of honour, 
and surrounded to a fathom’s length with brightness j 
and also the clustering rays (the peculiar attribute of a 
Buddha), which issued from him like halos, and in pairs. 
Then, though mighty in voice like a young lion roaring 
in his pride in the lied Bock Valley,’ or like a monsoon 
thunder-cloud, he preached to them in a voice like an 
archangel’s voice, perfect and sweet and pleasant to hear, a 
discourse varied with many coun.sels,—a.s if he were weaving 
a garland of pearls out of the stars in the Milky Way! 

When they had heard the Tcat;lrer’s discourse, they 
wore pleased at heart; and rising up, they bowed down 
to the One Mighty by Wisdom, and giving up the wrong 
belief as their refuge, they took refuge in the Buddha. 
And from that time they were in the habit of going with 
Anatha Pindika to the Wihara, taking garlands and 
perfumes with tliem, and of hearing the Truth, and of 
giving gifts, and of keeping the Prcct'i>ts, and of making 
confession. 

JM ow t he Blessed One went hack again from Sitvatthi to 
Eujugaha, And tliey, as soon us the Successor of the 
Prophets was gone, gave up that faith; and again put their 
trust in heresy, and returned to their former condition. 

And the Blessed One, after seven or eiglit months, 
returned to Jetavana. And Andtha Pindika agiiin brought 
those men with him, and going to the Teacher honoured 
him with gifts as before, ami bowing down to him, seated 
himself respectfully by lus side. Then ho told the 
Blessed Onci that when the Successor of the Pi'ophets had 
left, those men had broken the faith they had. taken, had 
returned to their trust hi heresy, and had resumed their 
former condition. 

And the Blessed One, by the power of the sweet words 
he had continually spoken through countless ages, opened 


‘ A famous haunt of lions in the Tliraulaya Mountains. 
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his lotus mouth as if he were opening a jewel-casket 
scented with heavenly perfume, and full of sweet-smelling 
odours; and sending forth his pleasant tones, ho asked 

them, saying, “ Is it true, then, that you, my disciples, 
giving up the Three Hefuges,! Jiavo gone for refuge to 
another faith ? ” 

And they could not conceal it, and said, “ It is true, 0 
Blessed One! ” 

And when they had thus spoken, the Teacher said, 
“ Not in hell beneath, nor in heaven above, nor beyond in 
the countless world-systems of the universe, is there any 
one like to a Buddha in goodness and wisdom—much less, 

then, a greater.” And he described to them the qualities 
of the Three Gems as they are laid down in the Scripture 
passages beginning, “ Whatever creatures there may be, 
etc., the Successor of the Prophets is announced to be 
the Chief of all.” And again, “ Whatsoever treasure there 
be here or in other worlds,” etc. And again, “ From the 
chief of all pleasant things,” etc. 

And he said, “Whatever disciples, men or women, 
have taken as their refuge the Three Gems endowed with 
these glorious qualities, they will never be born in hell; 
but freed from birth in any place of punishment, they 
will bo reborn in heaven, and enter into exceeding bliss. 
You, therefore, by leaving so safe a refuge, and placing 
your reliance on other teaching, have done wrong,” 

And here the following passages should be quoted to 
show that those who, for the sake of Perfection and Sal¬ 
vation, have taken refuge in the Three Gems, will not be 
reborn in places of punishment:— 

Those who have put their trust in Buddha, 

They will not go to a world of pain: 

Having put off this mortal coil, 

They will enter some heavenly body ! 

> Trust in the Buddha, in the Order, and in the Truth, which are the 
‘ Three Gems.' 
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Those who have put their trust in the Truth, 

They will not go to a world of pain : 

Having' put off this mortal coil, 

They will enter some heavenly body ! 

Those who have put their faitli in the Order, 

They will not go to a woi'ld of pain: 

Having put off this mortal eoil, 

They will enter some heavenly body ! 

They go to many a refuge— 

To the mountains and the forest .... 

(and so on down to) 

Having gone to this as thoir refuge, 

They are freed from every pain.' 

The above wa.s not all the discourse which the Teaehei' 
uttered to them. He also said, “ Disciples! the medita¬ 
tion on the Buddha, tlio Truth, and the Order, gives the 
Entrance.' and the Fruit of the First Path, and of the 
Second, and of the Third, and of the Fourth,” And 
having in titis way laid down the Truth to tlicin, ho 
added, “ You liave done wrong to reject so groat 
salvation ! ” 

And here the fact of the gift of the Paths to those who 
meditate on the Buddha, the Order, and the Truth, might 
he shown from the following and other similar passages: 
“ There is one thing, O mendicants, whicli, if ])T'actised 
with increasing intensity, leads to complete weariness C)f 
the vanities of the world, to the end of longings, to the 
destruction of excitement, to peace of mind, to higher 
knowledge, to eomphite oidightimmont, to Nirvana. AV'^hat 
is that one thing? Tho meditation on the Buddha.s.” 

Having thus exliorted tho di.sciplea in many ways, tho 
Blessed One .said, “ Disciples ! formerly, too, men trusting 


■ Tins lust quotation is IVom Dliaramupada, verses 188-192. 
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to their own reason foolishly mistook for a refuge that 
which was no refuge, and becoming the prey of demons 
in a wilderness haunted by evil spirits, came to a dis¬ 
astrous end. Whilst those who adhered to the absolute, 
the certain, the right belief, found good fortune in that 
very desert.” And when he had thu.s spoken, he remained 
silent. 

Then Aniitha Pindika, the house-lord, arose from his 
seat, and did obeisance to the Blessed One, and exalted 
him, and bowed down before him with clasped hands, and 
said, " Now, at least, O Ijord! the foolishness of these 
disciples in breaking with the best refuge is made plain 
to us. But how those self-sufficient reasoners were 
destroyed in the demon-haunted desert, while those who 
held to the truth were sav'cd, is hid from us, though it 
is known to you. May it please the Blessed One to make 
this matter known to us, as one causing the full moon to 
rise ill the sky! ” 

Then the Blessed One said, “ 0 householder! it was 
precisely with the object of resolving the doubts of the 
world that for countless ages I have practised the Ten 
Cardinal Virtues,^ and have .so attained to perfect know¬ 
ledge. Listen, then, and give ear attentively, as if you 
were filling ujj a golden measure with the most costly 
essence ! ” Having thus excited the merchant’s attention, 
ho made manifest that which had boon concealed by 
change of birth,—setting free, as it were, the full moon 
from the bosom of a dark snow-cloud. 


Once upon a time in the country of Kasi and the city 
of Benares, there was a king called Brahma-datta. The 
Bodisat was at that time born in a merchant’s family; 

* See above, pp. 54-68, for au explanation o£ this. 
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and in due courae he grew up, and went abc)ut trafficking 
with five hundred hullock-carts. Sometime.s he travelled 
from ijast to west, and sometimes from west to east. At 
Benares too there was another young meivihant, stupid, 
dull, and unskilful in resource. 

Now the Bodisat collected in Benares merchandise of 
great value, and loaded it in five hundred bullock-carts, 
and made them ready for a journey. And that foolish 
merchant likewise loaded five hundred carts, and got 
them ready to start. 

Then the Bodisat thought, “If this foolish young 
merchant should come with me, the road will not suffice 
for tlie thousand carts, all travelling together; the men 
will find it hard to get wood and water, and the bullocks 
to get grass. Either he or I ought to go on first." 

And sending for him Ins told him as much; saying, 
“We two can’t go together. Will you go on in front, 
or come on after me ’’ 

And that other thought, “It will bo much bettor for 
me to go first. I shall travel on a road that is not cut 
up, the oxen will cat grass that has not been touched, 
and for the men there will be curry-stuffs, of which the 
best hav(5 not been picked; the water will be undisturbed ; 
and I sliall sell my goods at what price I like.” So he 
said, “ I, friend, will go on first.” 

But the Bodisat saw that it would be better to go 
second: for thus it occurred to him, “Those who go in 
front will make the rough places plain, whilst I shall 
go over the ground they have traversed:—the old rank 
grass will have been eaten by the oxen that have gone 
first, whilst my oxen will eat the fre.shly grown and 
tender shoots:—for the men there will bo the sweet 
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curry-stuffa that have grown where the old was picked:— 
whore there is no water these others will dig and get 
supplies, whilst wo shall drink from the wells that they 
have dug;—and haggling about prices too is killing 
work; n heroas by going afterwards, I shall sell my goods 
at the prices they have established.” So seeing all those 
advantages, he said, “Well, friend, you may go on first.” 

The foolish merchant said, “Very well, then!” yoked 
his waggons and started; and in due cour.se passed 
beyond the inhabited country, and came to the border 
of the wilderness. 

Now there are fiv'e kinds of wildcrnes.ses, those that 
have become so by reason of thieves, of wild beasts, of 
tho W'aiit of water, of the presence of demons, and of 
iiisuffioiency of food; and of these this wilderness was 
demon-haunted and -waterless.^ So the merchant placed 
great water-pots on his carts, and filled them with water, 
and then entered the desert, which was sixty leagues 
across. 

But, when he had reached the middle of the desert, 
the demon who dwelt there thought, “ I will make these 
fellows throw away the water they have brought; and 
having thus destroyed their power of resistance, I will 
eat them every one ! ” 

So he created a beautiful carriage drawn by milk-white 
bulls; and attended by ten or twelve demons with bows 
and arrows, and .sword.s and shields, in their hands, he 
W'ent to meet the merchant, seated like a lord in his 
carriage,—but adorned with a garland of water-lilies, 
with his hair and clothes all wet, and his carriage wheels 
begrimed with mud. His attendants too went before 
' A gloss rc'poats those desoriptioiis at somewhat greater length. 
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and after him, with their hair and clothes all wet, deckt'd 
with garlands of white lotuses, carrying bunches of rt;d 
lotuses, eating the edible stalks of water-plarits, and wilh 
drops of water and nmd trickling from them. 

Now the chiefs of trading caravans, whenever a head¬ 
wind blows, ride in their carriage in front, surrounded by 
their attendants, and thus escape the dust; and when it 
blows fr<im behind, they, in the same manner, ride behind. 
At that time there was a headwind, so the merchant went 
in fr'mt. 

Af the demon saw him coming, he turn(ul his carriage 
out of the way, and greeted him kindly, .saying, “ Whei'e 
are you going to f ” 

And the merchant hurrying his carriage out of the way, 
made room for the carts to pass, and waitiiig beside him, 
said to the demon, “We have come Ihus far from Benares. 
And you T see with lotus wreaths, and water-lilies in 
your hands, ctiling hdus .stalks, soiled with dirt, and 
dripjping with water aud mud. Pray, does it rain on the 
road you have come by, and are there tanks there covered 
with water-plants ?” 

No sooner had the demon heard that, than he answered ; 
“ What is this that you .say f Yonder .streak is green 
forc.st; from thence onwards the whole country aboumls 
with water, it is always raining, the pools are full, and 
hero and there are pond.s covered with lotuse.s.” Aud as 
the carts passed by one after finother, he asked, “ Whol e 
arc you going n ith the.se carts r' ” 

“ To such and such a country,” was the reply. 

“ ^Vnd in this cart, and in this, what have you got ? ” 
said he. 


“ Much and such things.” 
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“ This cart coming last comes along very heavily, what 
is there in this one ? ” 

“ There’s water in that.” 

“ You have done right to bring water as far as this; 
hut further on there’s no need of it. In front of you 
there’s plenty of water. Break the pots and pour away 
the water, and go on at your ease.” Then he added, 
“ Do you go on, we have already delayed too long ! ” and 
himself went on a little, and as soon as he was out of 
sight, went back to the demons’ home. 

And that foolish merchant, in his folly, accepted the 
demon’s word, and had his pots broken, and the water 
poured away (without saving even a cupful), and sent on 
the carts. And before them there was not the least water. 
And the men, having nothing to drink, became weary. 
And journeying on till sun-sct, they unyoked the waggons, 
and ranged them in a eirch>, and tied the oxen to the 
wheels. And there was neither water for the oxen, nor 
could the men cook their rice. And the worn-out men 
fell down here and there and slept. 

And at the end of the night the demons came up from 
their demon city, and slew them all, both men and oxen, 
and ate their flesh, and went away leaving their bones 
behind. So on account of one foolish young merchant 
these all came to destruction, and their bones were scat¬ 
tered to all the points of the compass! And the five 
hundred carts stood there just as they had been loaded ! 

Yow for a month and a half after the foolish merchant 
had started, the Bodisat waited; and then left the city, 
and went straight on till he came to the mouth of the 
desert. There ho filled the vessels, and laid up a plentiful 
store of water, and had the drum beaten in the encamp- 
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ment to call the men together, and addressed them thus: 
“ Witliout asking me, let not even a cupful of water he 
used! There are poisonous trees in tht) wilderness; 
without asking me, lot not a leaf nor a flower 7ror a fruit, 
you have not eatcai before, be eaten ! ” And when he had 
thus exhorted his followers, he entered the desert with his 
fi.ve hundred waggons. 

When he had reached the middle of the desert, that 
demon, in the same way a.s before, showed himself to the 
Bodisat as if he were coming from the opposite direction. 
The llodisat knew him as soon as he saw him, thinking 
thus: “ There is no -water in tliis wilderness; its ver}' 
name is the arid desert. This follow is red-oyed and bold, 
and throws no shadow. The foolish merchant who wont 
on bel'ore me will doubtless have boon persuaded by this 
fellow to tlirow away all his water; will have been 
wearied out; and, with all his people, have fallen a prey. 
But he doesn’t know', niethinks, how clover 1 am, and how 
fertile in resource.” 

Then lie said to him, “Begone! Wo are travelling 
merchants, and don’t throw away the water w'e’ve got till 
wo see some more; and a.s soon as wo do see it, we under¬ 
stand quite well how to lighten carts by throw'ing ours 
away ! ” 

The demon-went on a little way, and when he got out 
of sight, returned to his demon city. When the demons 
were gone, his men said to the llodisat, “ Sir! tho,se men 
told u.s that yonder was the begiuiiirig of the green foresi, 
and from there o]iwai’d.s it was alwaj^s raining. They had 
all kinds of lotuses with them in garlands and branches, 
and weic^ chewing the edible lotus-stalks; their clothes 
and hair were all wet, and they came drijjping with wate)’. 
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Let us throw away tlie water, and go on quickly witli 
light carts! ” 

And when he heard what they said, the Eodisat made 
the waggons halt, and collecting all his men, put tin; 
question to them, “Have you ever heard anybody say 
that there was any lake or pond in this desert ? ” 

“ Wo never heard so.” 

“ And now some men are saying that it rains on the 
other side of that stretch of green forest. How far can a 
rain-wind be felt ? ” 

“ About a league, Sir.” 

“Now does the rain-wind reach the body of any one of 
you ? ” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ And how far ofiF is the tojr of a rain-cloud visible ? ” 

“ About a league, Sir.” 

“Now does any one of you see the top of a single 
cloud?” 

“ No one, Sir.” 

“ How far off can a flash of lightning be seen ? ” 

“Four or five leagues. Sir.” 

“Now has the least flash of lightning boon seen by any 
one of you ? ” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ How far off can thunder be heard ? ” 

“ A league or two. Sir.” 

“ Now has any of you hoard the thunder ? ” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ These fellows are not men, they are demons! They 
must have come to Jiiakc us throw away our water with 
the hope of destroying us in our weakness. The fooli.sh 
young merchant who went on before us had no power of 
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resource, No doubt he has let himself he persuaded to 
throM'' away his supjdy of water, and has fallen a prey to 
these fellows. His waggon.s will he standing there just 
as they were loaded. Wc shall find them to-day. Go on 
as quickly as you can, and don’t throw away a single 
half-pint of water ! ” 

With ihoso word.s ho sent them forward; and going on 
he found the five hundred carts as they had been loaded, 
and the hones of men and oxen scattered about. And he 
had his waggons unyoked, and ranged in a circle so as to 
form a strong encampment; and he had the men and 
oxen fed betimes, and the oxen made to Ho down in the 
midst of the men. And he himself took the overseers of 
the company, and stood on guard with a drawn sword 
through the three watches of the night, and waited for 
the dawn. And quite early tho next day ho saw that 
everything that should be done was done, and the oxen 
fed; and leaving sucli carts as were weak he took strong 
ones, and throwing away goods of little value he loaded 
gooils of greater value. And arriving at tho proposed 
mart, he sold his merchandise for two or three times the 
cost price, and vvith all his company returned to his own 
city. 


And when ho had told this story, the Teacher added, 
“ Thus, 0 householder, long ago those who relied on their 
own reason came to destruction, while those who held to 
the truth escaped the hands of the demons, went whither 
thtiy had wished to go, and got hack again to their own 
place.” And it was when he had become a liuddha that 
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he uttered the following verse belonging to this lesson on 
Holding to the Truth; and thus uniting the two stories, 
he said— 

1. Some speak that which none can question; 

Mere logicians speak not so. 

The wise man knows that this is so, 

And takes for true what is the truth ! 

Thus the Blessed One taught those disciples the lesson 
regarding truth. “ Life according to the Truth confers 
the three happy conditions of existence here below, and 
the six joys of the Brahmalokas in the heaven of delight, 
and finally leads to the attainment of Arnhatship; but 
life according to the Untrue leads to rebirth in the four 
hells and among the five lowest grades of man.” He also 
proclaimed the Four Truths in sixteen ways. And at the 
end of the discourse on the Truths all those five hundred 
disciples were established in the Fruit of Conversion. 

The Teacher having fiui.shed the discourse, and told the 
double narrative, established the connexion,' and summed 
lip the Jiltaka by concluding, “ The foolish young mer¬ 
chant of that time was Devadatta, his men were T)eva- 
datta’s followers. The wise young raei'chant’s men were 
the attendants of the Buddha, and the wise young mer¬ 
chant was I myself.” 

ENU OF VIIF, STOBY ON HOEWNG TO THE TEUTH. 


1 Th.it is, I tliink, between the persons in tile story on tlie one band, nnd 
the Budilha and hia contemporaries on tlin other; not, as Childers says (under 
anumndhi), between the story and the maxim. 
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VANNUPATHA JATAKA. 
The Sandy Road. 


'‘The Determined Ones,” etc. —T’liis discourse was uttered 
by the Blessed One while at Siivatthi. About what ? 
About a Tuendicant who had no perseverance. 

Foi’ whilst the Successor of the Prophets, we are told, 
was staying- at Savatthi, a young man of good family 
dwelling there went to Jetavana, and heard a discour.se 
from the Teacher. And with conver-ted heart he saw the 
evil result of lusts, and entered the Order. When he had 
passed the five years of noviciate, ho learnt two sum¬ 
maries of doctr ine, and applied himself to the practice of 
moditation. AtwI receiving from the Teacher a suitable 
subject as a starting-point for thouglit, ho retired to a 
forest. There ho proceeded to pass the rainy season; but 
after throe months of con.stant endeavour, ho wa.s unable 
to obtain even the least hint or presentiment of the at¬ 
tainment of insiglit.* T’hon it occurred to him, “The 

' Th'i Bmldliists hiul no pniyi'r; tlioir Kiilviition coiiBi-iting in a self- 
produced inward cliiiiiH'e. This could be luiuight about iu vuriolis ways, one 
of whicli w.as the kinii of meditation here referred to (ffuMjaafpiSnu), leading 
to a tirrii conviction of the imperinaTieiKU! of all finite things. As every road 
leads to Homo, bo any finite object may be taken as the fitarting-point from 
which taouglil may be taken, by gradually increasing .steps, near to the in¬ 
finite ; iiud so acqniic a sense of the proportion of things, and realize the 
iiisigniticfuice of the individual. The una.ssisted mind of ttie ignorant would 
naturally find difficulty in doing this; and certain ovamplcs of the way in 
whicli ii. might he done were accordingly worked out; niul n disciple would 
go to his teacher, ami a.sk him to recommend which way he should adopt. 
Hut the disciple must work out his own enlightenment. 
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Teacher said there were four kinds of men; I must 
belong to the lowest class. In this birth there will bo, I 
think, neither Path nor Fruit for me. What is the good 
of my dwelling in the forest ? Eeturning to the Teacher, 
I will live in the sight of the glorious person of the 
Buddha, and within hearing of the sweet sound of the 
Law.” And he returned to Jetavana. 

His friends and intimates said to him, “ Brother, you 
received from, the Teacher a subject of meditation, and 
loft us to devote yourself to religious solitude; and 
now you have come back, and have given yourself up 
again to the pleasures of social intercourse. Have you 
then really attained the utmost aim of those who have 
given up the world ? Have you escaped transmigra¬ 
tion ? ”' 

“ Brethren! I have gained neither the Path nor the 
Fruit thereof. I have come to the conclusion that I am 
fated to he a useless creature; and so have come hack 
and given up the attempt.” 

“ You have done wrong. Brother! after taking vows 
according to the religion of the Teacher whose firmness 
is so immovable, to have given up the attempt. Como, 
lot us show this matter to the Buddha.” And they took 
him to the Teacher. 

When the Teacher saw them, he said, “ I see, 0 
mendicants ! that you have brought this brother here 
against his will. What has he done ? ” 

“Lord! this brother having taken the vows in so 
sanctifying a faith, has abandoned the endeavour to ac¬ 
complish the aim of a member of the Order, and has come 
back to us.” 

Then the Teacher said to him, “ Is it true you have 
given up trying ? ” 

* A successful Kammatthanaj a comploto realization of tlio relation of the 
individual to the great Sum of all things, will lead to that sense of brother¬ 
hood, of humility, of holy calm, which is the “ utmost aim,” vii5. Nirvana, and 
involves, as its result, escape from transmigration. 
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“ It is true, 0 Blessed One! ” was the reply. 

“ How is it, brother, that you, who have now taken the 
vows aiscording to such a system, have proved yourself 
to he—not a man of few desires, contented, separate from 
the world, persevering in effort—but so irresolute ! Why, 
formerly you wore full of determination. By your energy 
alone the men and bullocks of five hundred waggons 
obtained water in the sandy desert, and were saved. 
How is it that you give up trying, now ? ” 

Then by those few words that brother was established 
in resolution! 

But the other.s, hearing that .story, besought of the 
Blessed Onci, saying, “Lord! Wc know that this brother 
has given up trying now ; and yet you tell how formerly 
by his energy alone the men and bullocks of five hundred 
waggons obtained water in the sandy desert, and were 
saved. Tell us how this was.” 

“ Listen, then, 0 mendicants !” said the Blessed One : 
and having thus excited their attention, he made manifest 
a thing concealed through change of birth. 


Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, in the country of Kasi, tlie future Buddha was 
born in a merchant’s family; and when he grew uj), he 
went about trafficking with five hundred carts. 

One day he arrived at a sandy desert twenty leagues 
across. The sand in that desert was so fine, that when 
taken in the closed fist, it could not be kept in the hand. 
After the sun had risen it became as hot as a mass of 
charcoal, so that no man could walk on it. Those, there¬ 
fore, who had to travel over it took wood, and water, and 
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oil, and rice in their carts; and travelled during the 
night. And at daybreak they formed an encampment, 
and spread an awning over it, and taking their meals 
early, they passed the day sitting in the shade. At sunset 
they supped; and when the ground had become cool, 
they yoked their oxen and went on. The travelling was 
like a voyage over the sea; a so-callod land-pilot had to 
be chosen, and he brought the caravan safe to the other 
side by his knowledge of the stars. 

On this occasion the merchant of our story traversed 
the desert in that way. And when he had passed over 
fifty-nine leagues ho tliought, “Now in one more night 
we shall get out of the sand,” and after supper he directed 
the wood and water to bo thrown away, and the waggons 
to be yoked; and so set out. The pilot had cushions 
arranged on the foremost cart, and lay down looking at 
the stars, and directing them where to drive. But worn 
out by want of rest dm-ing the long march, he fell asleep, 
and did not perceive that the oxen had turned round and 
taken the sumo road by which they had come. 

The oxen went on the whole night through. Towards 
dawn the pilot woke up, and, observing the stars, called 
out, “ Stop the waggons, stop the waggons ! ” The day 
broke just as they had stopped, and were drawing up the 
carts in a line. Then the men cried out, “ Why, this is 
the very encampment we left yesterday ! Our wood and 
water is all gone ! Wo are lost! ” And unyoking the 
oxen, and spreading the canopy over their heads, they lay 
down, in despondency, each one under his waggon. 

But the Bodisat, saying to himself, “ If I lose heart, all 
those will perish,” walked about while the morning was 
yet cool. And on seeing a tuft of Kusa-grass, he thought, 
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“ This must have grown by attracting some water which 
there must be beneath it.” 

And he made them bring a hoe and dig in that spot. 
And they dug sixty cubits deep. And when they had got 
thus far, the spade of the diggers struck on a rock : and 
as soon as it struck, they all gave up in despair. 

But the Bodisat thought, “There must be water under 
that rock.” and descending into the well, he got upon the 
stone, and, stooping down, applied his ear to it, and 
tested the sound of it. And he heard the sound of water 
gurgling beneath. And he got out, and called his page. 
“ My lad, if you give up now, we shall all be lost. Don’t 
you lose heart. Take this iron hammer, and go down 
into the pit, and give the rock a good blow.” 

The lad obeyed, and though they all stood by in 
despair, ho went down full of determination, and struck 
at the stone. And the rock split in two, and fell below, 
and no longer blocked up the stream. And wafer rose till 
its brim was the height of a palm-tree in the well. And 
they all drank of the water, and bathed in it. Then they 
split up their extra yokes and axles, and cooked rice, and 
ate it, and fed their oxen with it. And when the sun 
sot, they put up a hag by the well, and went to the place 
appointed. There they sold their merchandise at double 
and treble profit, and returned to their own homo, and 
lived to a good old ago, and then passed away according 
to their deeds. And the Bodisat gave gifts, and did other 
virtuous acts, and passed away according to his deeds. 
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When the Buddha had told the story, he, as Buddha, 
uttered the verse— 

2. The men of firm resolve dug on into the sand. 

Till in the very road they found whereof to drink. 
And so the wise, strong by continuing effort. 
Finds—if he weary not—Rest for his heard ! 

When he had thus discoursed, he declared the Four 
Truths, And when he had concluded, the despairing 
priest was established in the highest Fruit, in Arahatship 
(which is Nirvana). 

After the Teacher had told the two stories, ho formed 
the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, by saying, 
in conclusion, “ The page who at that time despaired not, 
but broke the stone and gave water to the multitude, was 
this brother without perseverance: the other men were 
the attendants on the Buddha; and the caravan leader was 
I myself." 


END OF THE STORY OF THE SANDY ROAD. 
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SERI-VANIJA JATAKA. 
The Merchant of Seri. 


If you fail here,” etc .—This discourse, too, the Hlessed 
One uttered, while staying at Siivatthi, about a monk 
who was discouraged in his efforts to obtain spiritual 
enlightonincnt. 

For we are told that when ho too was brought up by 
the brethren in tho same manner as before, the Teacher 
said, “ llrother! you who have given up trying, after 
taking tho vows according to a system so well fitted to 
lead you to the Paths and Fruit thereof, will sorrow long, 
like the Seriva trader when ho had lost the golden vessel 
worth a h\indrod thousand.” 

Tho monks asked the lllessed fine to explain to them 
the matter. The Jlle.ssed One made manifest that which 
hud been hidden by change of birth. 


Long ago, in tho fifth disjxmsation before the present 
one, the llodisat was a dealer in tin and brass ware, 
named Seriva, in the country of that name. Tins Seriva, 
together with another dealer in tin and brass ware, who 
wa.s an avaricious man, crossed the river Tcla-vaha, and 
entered tho town called Andha-pura. And dividing the 
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streets of the city between them, the Bodisat went round 
selling his goods in the street allotted to him, while the 
other took the street that fell to him. 

Now in that city there was a wealthy family reduced 
to abject poverty. All the sons and brothers in the 
family had died, and all its property had been lost. Only 
one girl and her grandmother were loft; and those two 
gained their living by serving others for hire. There 
was indeed in the house the vessel of gold out of whioh 
the head of the house used to oat in the days of its 
prosperity; but it was covered with dirt, and had long 
lain neglected and unmsed among the pots and pans. And 
they did not even know that it was of gold. 

At that time the avaricious hawker, as he was going 
along, calling out, “ Buy my water-pots ! Buy my water- 
pots ! ” came to the door of their house. When the girl 
saw him, she said to her grandmother, “ Mother! do buy 
me an ornament.” 

“ But we are poor, dear. What shall we give in ex¬ 
change for it ? ” 

“ This dish of ours is no use to us; you can give that 
away and get ono.” 

The old woman called the hawker, and after asking 
him to take a seat, gave him the dish, and said, “ Will 
you take this. Sir, and give something to your little sister^ 
for it ? ” 

The hawker took the dish, and thought, “This must be 
gold! ” And turning it round, he scratched a line on its 
back with a needle, and found that it was so. Then 
hoping to get the dish without giving them anything, he 
said, “What is this worth ? It is not even worth a half- 

‘ On this mode of politeness see above, p. 70. 
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penny.” And throwing it on the ground, he got up from 
his seat, and went away, 

Now, it was allowed to either hawker to enter the street 
which the other had left. And the Bodisat came into that 
street, and calling out, “ Buy my water-pots,” came up to 
the door of that very hou.so. And the girl spoke to her 
grandmother as before. But the grandmother said, “My 
child, the dealer who came ju.st now threw the dish on 
the floor, and went away; what liave I now got to give 
him in exchange ? ” 

“ Tliat merchant, mother dear, was a surly man ; but 
this one looks pleasant, and has a kind voice: perchance 
he may take it.” 

“ Call liim, then,” said she. 

So she called him. And when he had come in and sat 
down, tliey gave him the dish. He saw that it was 
gold, and said, “ Mother ! this dish is worth a liundred 
thousand. All tlie goods in my po.s.scssion are not equal 
to it in value! ” 

“But, Sir, a hawker who came just now threw it on the 
ground, and weirt away, saying it wu.s not worth a half¬ 
penny. It must have been changed into gold by the 
power of your virtue, so we make you a present of it. 
Give us some trifle for it, and take it.” 

The Bodisat gave them all the cash ho had in harrd 
(five hundred pieces), and all his stock-in-trade, worth 
five hundred more. lie asked of them only to let him 
keep eight pennies, and the bag and the yoke that 
ho used to carry his things with. And these he took 
and departed. 

going quickly to the river-side, he gave those eight 
pennies to a boatman, and got into the boat. 
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But that covetous hawker came hack to the house, and 
said: “ Bring out that dish, I’H give you something for 
it!” 

Then she scolded him, and said, “ You said our gold 
dish, worth a hundred thousand, was not worth a half¬ 
penny. But a just dealer, who seems to be your master,^ 
gave us a thousand for it, and has taken it away.” 

When he heard this he called out, “Through this 
fellow I have lost a golden pot worth—0, worth a 
hundred thousand ! lie has ruined me altogether ! ” And 
hitter sorrow overcame him, and he was unable to retain 
his presence of mind; and he lost all self-command. And 
scattering the money he had, and all the goods, at the 
door of the house, he seized as a club the yoke by which 
he had carried them, and tore off his clothes, and pursued 
after the Bodisat. 

When he reached the river-side, he saw the Bodisat 
going away, and he cried out, “ Hallo, Boatman! stop 
the boat! ” 

But the Bodisat said, “ Don’t stop ! ” and so prevented 
that. And as the other gazed and gazed at the departing 
Bodisat, he was torn with violent grief; his heart grew 
hot, and blood flowed from his mouth until his heart 
broke—like tank-mud in the heat of the sun! 

Thus harbouring hatred against the Bodisat, he brought 
about on that very spot his own destruction. This was 
the first time that Devadatta hai’boured hatred against the 
Bodisat. 

But the Bodisat gave gifts, and did other good acts, 
and passed away according to his deeds. 

^ The reader will not take this too seriously. The old lady’s scorn turns 
as easily here to irony as her gratitude above finds expression in flattery. 
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It was when the Buddha had finished this discourse, 
that ho, as Buddha, uttered the following verso— 

3. If in this present time of Grace, 

You fail to reach the Happy State 
Long will you suffer deep Remorse 
Lihe this trading man of Scriva. 

So the Teachoi', discoursing in such a manner as to 
lead up to fhe subject of Arahatship, dwelt on the Four 
Truths. And at the end of the discourse the monk who 
had given up in despondency was established in the 
highest Fruit—that is, in Nirvana. 

And when the Teacher had told the double story, he 
made the connexion, and summed up the Jiitaka by con¬ 
cluding, “ The then foolish dealer was Bevadatta, but the 
wi.se dealer was I myself.” 

nxi) OF TIIF. STOEY OF THE MIOUCHANT of sliRI. 

' Wlint the TTiippy Stutn is will perhaps best he understood from the 
eiuimeratioii of its .six. (iivisions: I. Fiiitli. 2. Mndiisty. d, Four of 
sinning, 4. l.carniiig. 5. Energy. C. I’rescncc of Mind. This Happy 
State cun only In; reuclicd in a Irirth us n m;in. If being horn as a man, one 
neglects the salvation then within one’.s rnnch, one may pas.9 many ages in 
otlier births licfore a “time of grace” conies round again. It is folly to 
expect salvation iu some other .and future wnild; it can only be gained here, 
and now. 
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otjllaka-setthi JATAKA. 

The Story of Chullaka, the Treasurer. 

“The mse, far-aeeing man’'’ etc .—This discourse the 
Blessed One uttered, while at Jivaka’s Mango-grove near 
Rajagaha, concerning the Elder whose name was Roadling 
the Younger. 

Now here it ought to be explained how Roadling the 
Younger came to be born. The daughter of a wealthy 
house in Riijagaha, they say, had contracted an intimacy 
with a slave, and being afraid that people would find out 
what she had done, she said to him, “ We can’t stay here. 
If my parents discover this wrongdoing, they will tear us 
in pieces. Let us go to some far-ofi' country, and dwell 
there.” So, taking the few things they had, they went 
out privately together to go and dwell in some place, it 
did not matter where, where they would not be known. 

And settling in a certain place, they lived together 
thore, and she conceived. And when she was far gone 
with child, she consulted with her husband, saying, “ I 
am far gone with child; and it will be hard for both of 
us if thb confinement were to take place where I have no 
friends and relations. Lot us go home again ! ” 

But he let the days slip by, saying all the while, “ Let 
us go to-day; let us go to-morrow.” 

' The introductory story to this Jutaka is used in Eogers’s Huddhngosha s 
Tarablen, pp. 61-6S, as tlie introduction to a different Birth Story. Verse 2o 
of the J)hi'mm<ip«da is said by tlic Coiuraeutator on that book (I'kiusboll, 
p. 181) to have been spoken of Little Iloadling, and it would lit very aptly 
to the present story about him. 
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Then she thought, “This silly fellow dares not go 
home because his offence has been so groat. But parents 
are, after all, true friends. Whether he goes or not, it 
will be better for me to go.” 

So, as soon as he had gone out, she set her house in 
order, and telling her nearest neighbours that she was 
going to her own home, she started on her way. The 
man returned to the house; and when he could not find 
her, and learned on inquiry from the neighbours that she 
had gone home, he followed lier quickly, and came up to 
her halfway on the road. There the pains of labour had 
lust sei:«ed her. And ho accosted her, saying, “ Wife, 
what is this?” 

“ Husband, I have given birth to a son,” replied she. 

“ What shall we do now ? ” said ho. 

“ Th(f very thing we were going home for has happened 
on the road. What’s the use of going there ? Let us 
stop! ” 

So saying, they both agreed to stop. And as the child 
was born on the road, they called him Hoadling. N^ow 
not long after she; conceived again, and all took place as 
before; and as that child too was born on the road, they 
called the liivstborn Great Hoadling, and the second Little 
Hoadling. And taking tlic two babies with them, they 
went back to the jdace where they were living. 

And whilst they wore living there this child of the 
road heard other children talking about uncles, and 
grandfiithers, and grandmothers ; and he asked his 
mother, saying, “ Mother, the other boys talk of their 
uncles, and grandfathers, and grandmotliers. Have we 
no relations F ” 

“ Certainly, my dear! You have no relations hero, 
but you have a grandfather, a rich gentleman, at Hilja- 
gaha ; and there you have plenty of relations.” 

Then why don't wo go there, mother ? ” said he. 

Then she told him the reason of their not going. But 
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when the children spoke to her again and again about 
.it, she said to her husband, “These children are con¬ 
tinually troubling me. Can our parents kill us and eat 
us when they see u.? ? Come, lot us make the boys ac¬ 
quainted with their relatives on the grandfather’s side.” 

“Well, I myself daren’t meet them face to face, but I 
will take you there.” 

“Very well, then; any way you like; the children 
ought to be made acquainted with their grandfathci'’s 
family.” 

So they two took the children, and in due cour.se 
arrived at Rajagaha, and put up at a chowltrio (a public 
resting-place) at the gate of the town. And the mother, 
taking the two hoys, let her parents know of her arrival. 
When they hoard the message, they sent her back word 
to the following effect: “To Ikj without sons and daughters 
is an unheard-of thing among ordinary peoide;' hut these 
two have sinned so deeply agiiinst us, that they cannot 
stand in our sight, liet them take such and such a sum, 
and go and dwell wherever they two may like. But the 
children they may send here.” And their daughter took 
the money her parents sent, and handing over her 
children to the messengers, let them go. 

And the children grew up in their grandfather’.s house. 
Little Iloadling was much the younger of the two, but 
Great Roadling used to go with his grandfather to hear 
the Buddha preach; and by constantly hearing the Truth 
from the mouth of the 'Teacher him.self, hi.s mind turned 
towards renunciation of the world. And ho said to his 
a-randfather, “ If you would allow it, I should enter the 
Order.” 

“What are you saying, my child ? ” answered the old 
man. “ Of all persons in the world I would rather luivo 
you enter the Order. Become a monk by all means, if 

' Literally, “ tlui.se subject to tnin.smigration,” that is, those who are 
not Arahats, whoso natural desires hiive not given way before intense reli¬ 
gions conviction. 
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you feel yourself able to do so.” So, granting bis request, 
be took him to the Teacher. 

Tbo Teacher said, “ W^bat, Sir, have you then a son ? ” 

“ Yes, my Lord, this lad is my grandson, and ho wants 
to take the vows under you.” 

The Teacher called a monk, and told him to ordain the 
lad: and tho monk, roj)oatiug to him the formula of 
meditation on the perishable nature of tho human body,^ 
received him as a novice into tlio Order. After he had 
learnt by heart much scripture, and had reacbf'd the full 
age required, he was received info full mejubership ; and 
himself to earnest thought, he attained the state 
of an Arahat. And whilst he was thus himself enjoying 
the delight which arises from wise and holy thoughts, and 

wise and holy life, ho considered whether h(' could not 
procure tlie same bliss for Little Iloadling. 

So be went to bis grandfather, and said: “If, noble 
Sir, you will grant mo your consent, I will rCKicivo Little 
Eoadlhig into tbo Order ! ” 

“ Ordain him, reverend Sir,” was the reply. The Elder 
accordingly initiated Little lloadliug, and taught him to 
live in accordance with the Ton Commandments, But 
though, he had reached tho noviciate, Little lloadling was 
dull, and in four months be could not got hv heart even 
this one verse— 

As a sweet-smelling Kokanada lily 
Blooming all fragrant in the early dawn, 

Behold tbo Sage, bright with exceeding glory 
E’en as the burning sun in the vault of heaven ! 

For long ago, wo are told, in the time of Kassapa the 
Buddha, he liad been a monk, who, having acquired 
learning himself, had laughed to scorn a dull brother as 

' Tiim-paneaka-hMnmattlmnaTj. a formula always repoatod at tho ordina- 
tion of a novice. The words of it will bo found in Dickson's Vpammpuda- 
Kammavacu, p. 7. Compare also tbo note above, p. 147. 
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lie was learning a recitation. That brother was so over¬ 
whelmed with confusion by his contempt, that he could 
neither commit to memory, nor recite the passage. In 
consequence of this conduct he now, though initiated, 
became dull; he forgot each line he learnt as soon as he 
learnt the next; and whilst he was trying to learn this 
one verse four months had passed away. 

Then his elder brother said to him; “Roadling, you 
are not fit for this discipline. In four months you have 
not been able to learn a single stanza, how can you hope 
to reach the utmost aim of those who have given up the 
world ? Go away, out of the monastery! ” And ho 
expelled him. But Little Roadling, out of love for the 
religion of the Buddhas, did not core for a layman’s life. 

Now at that time it was the elder Roadling’s duty to 
regulate the distribution of food to the monks. And the 
nobleman Jivaka brought many sweet-scented flowers, 
and going to his Mango-grove presented them to the 
Teacher, and listened to the discourse. Then, rising 
from his seat, he saluted the Buddha, and going up to 
Great Roadling, asked him, "How many brethren are 
there with the Teacher ? ” 

“ About five hundred,” was the reply. 

" Will the Buddha and the five hundred brethren come 
and take their morning meal to-morrow at our house ? ” 

“ One called Little Roadling, 0 disciple, is dull, and 
makes no progress in the faith; but 1 accept the invita¬ 
tion for all excepting him.” 

Little Roadling overheard this, and thought, “ Though 
accepting for so many monks, the Elder accepts in such 
a manner as to leave me out. Surely my brother’s love 
for me has been broken. What’s the good E this dis- 
pline to me now? I must become a layman, and give 
alms, and do such good deeds as laymen can.” And early 
the next day he went away, saying he would re-enter 
the world. 
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Now the Teacher, very early in the morning, when he 
surveyed the world, became aware of this matter.' And 
going out before him, he remained walking up and down 
by the gateway on the road along which Little Roadling 
would have to pass. And Little Roadling, as ho left the 
house, saw the Teacher, and going up to him, paid him 
reverencf!. Then the Teacher said to him, “IIow now. 
Little Roadling! whither are you going at this time in 
the morning ? ” 

“ Lord! my brother has expelled me, so I am going 
away to wander again in the ways of the world ! ” 

“ Little Roadling! It was under mo that your pro¬ 
fession of religion took place. When your brother ex¬ 
pelled you, why did you not come to me ? What will a 
layman’s life advantage you P You may stay with me ! ” 

And he took Little Roadling, and seated him in front 
of his own apartment, and gave him a piece of very white 
cloth, created for the purpo.so, and said, “Now, Little 
Roadling, stay here, sitting with your face to the East, 
and rub this cloth up and down, repeating to yourself 
the words, “ The removal of impurity ! The removal of 
impurity! ” And so saying he went, when time was 
called, to Jivaka’s house, and sat down on the seat pre¬ 
pared for him.‘^ 

Rut Ijittle Roadling did as he was desired: and as he 
did so, the cloth became soiled, and he thought, “ This 
piece of cloth was just now exceeding white; and now, 
through me, it lias lost its former condition, and is become 
soiled. Changeable indeed are all component things! ” 
And he felt the reality of decay and death, and the eyes 
of his mind were opened! 

' The Budilha is frcuuently represented in the later books as bringing the 
world before liis mind’s eye in the morning, and thus perceiving whom he 
could benefit during the day. 

2 When the daily misil was to he served in the house of some layman, all 
the monks invited went there as soon as the time was announced by the “ cull 
of refection ” being set up, and sat themselves down in the order of their 
seniority. 
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Tlieii the Teacher, knowing that the eyes of his mind 
were opened, sent forth a glorious vision of himself, which 
appeared as if sitting before him in visible form, and 
saying, “ Little Roadling! be not troubled at the thought 
that this cloth has become so soiled and stained. Within 
thee, too, arc the stain.s of lust and care and sin; but 
these thou must remove! ” And the vision uttered tho.se 
stanzas: 

It is not dust, but lust, that really is the stain : 

This—‘ stain ’—is the right word for lust. 

’Ti.s the monks who have put away this stain. 

Who live up to the Word of the (Stainless One! 

It is not dust, but auger, that really is the stain; 

This—‘ stain ’•—is the right word for anger. 

’Tis the monks who have put away this stain. 

Who live up to the Word of the Stainless One ! 

It is not dtist, hut delusion, that really is the stain; 

This—‘ stain ’—is the right word for delusion. 

’Tis the monks who have put away this stain. 

Who live up to the Word of the (Stainless One! 

And as the stanzas were fini.shed. Little Roadling attained 
to Arahatship, and with it to the intellectual gifts of an 
Arahat; and by them he understood all the Scriptures. 

Long ago, wc are told, he had been a king, who, aa he 
was once going round the city, and the sweat trickled 
down from his forehead, wiped the top of his forehead 
with his pure wLite robe. When the robe became dirty, 
he thought, “ By this body the pure white robe has lost 
its former condition, and has become soiled. Changeable 
indeed are aU component things! ” And so he realized 
the doctrine of impermanency. It was on this account 
that the incident of the transfer of impurity brought 
about bis conversion. 
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But to return to our story. Jivaka, the nobleman, 
brought to the Buddha the so-called water of presentation. 
The Teacher covered the vessel with his hand, and said, 
“ Are there no monks in the monastery, Jivaka ? ” 

“Nay, my Lord, there are no monks tiiero,” said 
Great Idoadling. 

“ But there are, Jivaka,” said the Master. 

Jivaka then sent a man, saying, “ Do you go, then, and 
find out whether there are any monks or not at the 
monastery.” 

At that moment Little Boadling thought, “ My brother 
says there are no monks here; I will show him there 
are.” And lie filled the Mango-grove with priests—a 
thousand monks, each unlike tlie other—some making 
robes, some repairing them, and some repeating the 
Scriptures. 

The man, seeing all these monks at the monastery, 
wont back, and told Jivaka, “Sir, the whole Mango-grove 
is alive with monks.” 

It was with reference to this that it is said of him, 
that 

“ Roadling, multiplying himself a thousand fold, 

Sate in the pleasant Mango-grove till ho was bidde^n 
to the feast.” 

Then the Teacher told the me.s.senger to go again, and 
say, “ The Teacher scuds for him who is called Little 
Boadling.” 

So he went and said so. But from a thousand monks 
the answer came, “I am Little Boadling! I am Liltle 
Boadling! ” 

The man returned, and said, “ Why, Sir, they all say 
they are called Little Boadling! ” 

“ Then go and take by the hand the first who says ‘ I 
am Little Boadling,’ and the rest will disappear.” 
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And lie did so. And the others disappeared, and the 
Elder returned with the messenger.^ 

And the Teacher, when the meal was over, addressed 
Jivaka, and said, “Jivaka, take Little Roadling’s bowl; 
he will pronounce the benediction.’* And he did so. And 
the Elder, as fearlessly as a young Hon utters his chal¬ 
lenge, compressed into a short benedictive discourse the 
spirit of all the Scriptures. 

Then the Teacher rose from his seat and returned 
to the Wiham (monastery), accompanied by the body 
of mendicants. And when the monks had completed 
their daily duties, the Blessed One arose, and standing 
at the door of his apartment, discoursed to them, pro¬ 
pounding a subject of meditation. He then dismissed 
the assembly, entered his fragrant chamber, and lay down 
to rest. 

In the evening the monks collected from different 
places in the hall of instruction, and began uttering the 
Teacher’s praises,—thus surrounding themselves as it were 
with a curtain of sweet kamala flowers! “Brethren, his 
older brother knew not the capacity of Little Roadling, and 
expelled him as a dullard because in four months he could 
not learn that one stanza; but the Buddha, by his un¬ 
rivalled mastery over the Truth, gave him Arahatship, 
with the intellectual powers thereof, in the space of a 
single meal, and by those powers he understood all the 
Scriptures! Ah! how great is the power of the 
Buddhas! ” 

And the Blessed One, knowing that this conversation 
had arisen in the hall, determined to go there; and rising 
from his couch, he put on his orange-coloured under 
garment, girded himself with his belt as it were with 
lightning, gathered round him his wide flowing robe red 
as kamala flowers, issued from his fragrant chamber, and 

' Little Roadling Isas now become an Elder, a monk of tbe higher of the 
two* grades. 
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proceeded to the hall with that surpassing grace of motion 
peculiar to the Buddhas, like the majestic tread of a 
mighty elephant in the time of his pride. And ascending 
the magnificent throne made ready for the Buddha in 
the midst of the splendid hall, he seated himself in the 
midst of the throne emitting those six-coloured rays 
peculiar to the Buddhas, like the young sun when it 
rises over the mountains on the horizon, and illumines 
the ocean depths! 

As soon as the Buddha came in, the assembly of the 
mendicants stopped their talking and were silent. The 
Teacher looked mildly and kindly round him, and thought, 
“ This assembly is most seemly; not a liand nor foot stirs, 
no sound of coughing or sneezing can be heard! If I 
were to sit here my life long without speaking, not one 
of all these men—awed by the majesty and blinded by 
the glory oi a Buddha—would Tcnture to speak first. It 
behoves me to begin the conversation, and I myself will 
be the first to speak! ” And with sweet angelic voice he 
addressed the brethren: “ What is the subject for which 
you have seated yourselves together here, and what is the 
talk among you that bus been interrupted? ” 

“liord! we are not sitting in this place to talk of any 
worldly thing: it is thy prai.ses wc are telling ! ” And 
they told him the subject of tbeir talk. When he beard 
it the Teacher said, “ Mendicants! Little Roadling has 
now through me become great in religion; now formerly 
through mo be became great in riches.” 

TliO monks asked the Buddha to explain how this was. 
Then tlie Blessed One made manifest that which had 
been hidden by change of birth. 
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Long ago,* when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
in the land of Kasi, the Bodisat was born in a treasurer’s 
family; and when he grew up he received the post of 
treasurer, and was called Chullaka.^ And he was wise 
and skilful, and understood all omens. One day as he 
was going to attend upon the king he saw a dead mouse 
lying on the road; and considering the state of the 
stars at the time, he said, “A young fellow with eyes 
in his head might, by picking this thing up, start a trade 
and support a wife.” 

Now a certain young man of good birth, then fallen 
into poverty, heard what the official said, and thinking, 
‘'This is a man who wouldn’t say such a thing without 
good reason,” took the mouse, and gave it away in a certain 
shop for the use of the cat, and got a farthing for it. 

With the farthing he bought molasses, and took water 
in a pot. And seeing garland-makers returning from the 
forest, he gave them bits of molasses, with water by the 
ladle-full.® They gave him each a bunch of flowers; and 
the next day, with the price of the flowers, he bought 
more molasses; and taking a potful of water, went to the 
flower garden. That day the garland-makers gave him, 
as they went away, flowering shrubs from which half the 
blossoms had been picked. In this way in a little time 
he gained eight pennies. 

Some time after, on a rainy windy day, a quantity of 
dry sticks and branches and leaves were blown down by 
the wind in the king’s garden, and the gardener saw no 
way of getting rid of them. The young man went and 

• With this story compare KathS Sarit Sugnta, Hook VI. vv. 29 and foil. 

* rronotmeo Choollttcker with the accent on the first syllable. 

’ ‘ XJlni)ka,’ half a cocoa-nut shell, the common form of cup or ladle among 
the Indian poor. 
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said to tlie gardener, “ If you will give me these sticks 
and leaves, I will get them out of the way.” The gar¬ 
dener agreed to this, and told him to take them. 

Chullaka’s pupiP went to the children’s jdaygronnd, 
and by giving them molasses had all the loaves and 
sticks collected in a twinkling, and placed in a heap at 
the garden gate. Just then the king’.s potter was looking 
out for firewood to buT'ii pots for the royal household, 
and seeing this heap he bought it from him. That day 
Chullaka’s pupil got by selling his firewood sixteen pennies 
and five vessels—water-pots, and such-like. 

Having thus obtained piossassion of twenty-four pennies, 
he thought, “ This will bo a good scheme for mo,” and 
went to a place not far from the city gate, and placing 
there a pot of water, supplied five hundred grass-cutters 
with drink. 

“ Friend! you have been of groat service to us,” said 
they. “ What shall we do for you ? ” 

“ You shall do mo a good turn when need arises,” said 
he. And then, going about tliis way and that, lie struck 
up a friendship with a trader by land and a trader by 
sea. 

And the trader by land told him, “ To-morrow a horse- 
dealer is coming to the town with live hundred horses.” 

On hearing thi.s, ho said to the grass-cutters, “ Grive 
me to-day, each of you, a bundle of grass, and don’t sell 
your ou n grass till I have disposed of mine.” 

“ All right! ” cried they in assent, and brought five 
hundred bundles, and placed thorn in his house. The 
horso-dealor, not being able to get grass for his horses 

1 So ciillral ironically, from the apt way in which ho had learnt the lesson 
taught him by OhuJlaka. 
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through all the city, bought the young man’s grass for a 
thousand pence. 

A few days afterwards his friend the trader by sea 
told him that a large vessel had come to the port. He 
thinking, “ This will be a good plan,” got for eight 
pennies a carriage that was for hire, with all its proper 
attendants; and driving to the port with a great show 
of respectability, gave his seal-ring as a deposit for the 
ship’s cargo. Then he had a tent pitched not far off, 
and taking his seat gave orders to his men that when 
merchants came from outside he should be informed of 
it with triple ceremony.’- 

On hearing that a ship had arrived, about a hundred 
merchants came from Benares to buy the goods. 

They were told, “ You can’t have the goods; a great 
merchant of such and such a place has already paid 
deposit for them.” 

On hearing this, they went to him; and his footmen 
announced their arrival, as had been agreed upon—■ 
three deep. Each of the merchants then gave him a 
thousand to become shareholders in the ship, and then 
another thousand for him to relinquish /m remaining 
share : and thus they made themselves owners of the 
cargo. 

So Chullaka’s pupil returned to Benares, taking with 
him two hundred thousand.” And from a feeling of 

' I.itevally, “-with a threefold knoclj,” -which I take to mean that the 
outeide attendant aimouneed them to another attendant, he to a third, and 
tho third attendant to their master. The latter thus appeared to he a man of 
great consequence, as access to him was so difScult, and attended with so 
much ceremony. 

^ That ia, twice a thousand pieces from each of the hundred merchants. 
But of course he should have paid out of this sum the price of the cargo. _ It 
can scarcely be intended to suggest that his acuteness led him to go off with¬ 
out paying for tho cargo. The omission must be a slip of the story-teller’s. 
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gratitude, he took a hundred thousand and went to 
Chullaka the treasurer. Then the treasurer asked him, 
“ What have you been doing, my good man, to get all 
this wealth ? ” 

“ It was by adhering to what you said that I have 
acquired it.within four mouths,” said he: and told him 
the whole story, beginning with the dead mouse. 

And when Chullaka the high treasurer heard his tale, 
he thought, “ It will never do to lot such a lad as this 
got into any one elso’s hands.” So he gave him his 
grown-up daughter in marriage, and made him heir to 
all the family estates. And when the treasurer died, he 
received the post of city trea-suror. But the Bodisat 
passed away according to his deeds. 


It was when the Buddha had finished his discourse that 
he, as Buddha, uttered the following verse : 

As one might nurse a tiny flame. 

The able and far-.sceing man. 

E’en witli tlie smallest capital. 

Can raise himself to wealth ! 

It was thus the Blessed One made plain what he had 
said, “ ■ Mcndicaiit.s ! Little lloadling has now through me 
become groat in religion; but formerly through me he 
became great in riches.” 

When he had thus given this lesson, and told the 
double story, he made the connexion, and summed up 
the Jataka by concluding, “He who was then Chullaka’s 
pupil was Little Roadling, but Chullaka the high trea¬ 
surer was I myself.” 


END OF Tin? STORY OP CHULLAKA THE TREASURER. 
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TANDULA-NALI JATAKA. 
The Measure of Rice.' 


“ What is the value of a measure of rice,” etc .—This the 
Teacher told while sojourning at Jetavana, about a monk 
called Udayin the Simpleton. 

At that time the Elder named Dahba, a Mallian by birth, 
held the office of steward in the Order.'^ When he issued 
the food-tickets in the morning, Udayin sometimes received 
a better kind of rice, and sometimes an inferior kind. One 
day when ho received the inferior kind, he threw the 
distribution-hall into confusion, crying out, “ Why should 
Dahba know better than any other of us how to give out 
the tickets ? ” 

When ho thus throw the office into disorder, they gave 
him the basket of tickets, saying, “Well, then, do you 
give out the tickets to-day ! ” 

From that day he began to distribute tickets to the 
Order; but when giving them out he did not know which 
meant tho bettor rice and which the worse, nor in which 

* Compare Leon Peer in tho Journal Asiutiqus, 1876, vol. viii. pt. ii. 
pp. 6IO-fi2o. 

The Bhatt' tJddesika, or steward, was a senior monk who had the duty 
of seeing that all tho brethren were provided with their daily food. Some¬ 
times a layman offered to provide it (e.g. above, p. 162); sometimes grain, or 
other food belonging to the monastery, w'as distributed to the monks by the 
steward giving them tickets to exchange at the storehouse. The necessary 
qualifications for the stewardship are said to be: 1. Knowledge of the 
customs regulating the distribution. 2. A sense of instice. 3. I'rcedom 
from ignorance, 4, Absence of fear. 5. Good temper. 
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storehouse the better was kept and in which the worse. 
When fixing the turns, too, ho did not distinguish to 
what storeliouse each monk’s turn had come; Imt when 
the monks had taken their places, ho would make a 
scratch on the wall or on the floor, to show that the turn 
for such and such a kind of rice had come thus far, and 
for such and such a kind of rice thus far. lint the next 
day there were either more or fewer monks in hall. When 
they were fewer, the mark was too low down; when they 
were more, the mark was too high up ; hut ignoring the 
right turns, he gave out the tickets according to the signs 
ho had made. 

So th(! monks said to him, “ Urother Ilduyin! the mark 
is too high, or too low.” And again, “The good rice is 
in such a storehouse, the inferior rice in such a store¬ 
house.”' 

But he repelled (hem, saying, “ If it ho so, why is the 
mark dilferent ? Why should 1 trust you ? I will trust 
the maj'k rather! ” 

Then the. hoy.s and novices cast him out froTu the hall of 
distribution, exclaiming, “ When you give tickets, Brother 
Udayin, the hretliren are deprived of their due. You 
are incapable of the office. licave tho place ! ” 

Thci'eupon a great tumult arose in tho hall of distribu¬ 
tion. The Teacher heard it, and asked of Ananda the 
Elder, “T'here is a great tumult, Ananda, in the hall. 
What is the noise about ? ” 

The Elder told tho Successor of the Prophets how it 
was. 

Thtm he said, “ Not now only, Ananda, does Udayin by 
his stupidity bring loss upon others, formerly also he did 
the same.” 

• I am not sure that I have understood rightly tho meaning of vmsagga ,—a 
word of doubtful derivation, which has only been found in this passage. 
I’o3.sibly we should translate ; “ The turn for the better rice has come to the 
monk whoso seniority dates from sneh and such a year, and the turn for tho 
inferior kind to the monk whose seniority dates from such and such a year," 
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The Elder asked the Blessed One to explain that 
matter. Then the Blessed One made manifest an occur¬ 
rence hidden by change of birth. 


Long ago, Brahma-datta was king in Benares, in the 
land of Kasi. At that time our Bodisat was his Valuer. 
He valued both horses, elephants, or things of that kind; 
and jewelry, gold, or things of that kind; and having 
done so, he used to have the proper price for the goods 
given to the owners thereof. 

Now the king was covetous. And in his avarice he 
thought, “ If this valuer estimates in this way, it will 
not be long before all the wealth in my house will come 
to an end. I will appoint another valuer.” 

And opening hla window, and looking out into the 
palace yard, he saw a stupid miserly peasant crossing the 
yard. Him he determined to make his valuer; and 
sending for him, asked if he would undertake the office. 
The man said he could; and the king, with the object oi 
keeping his treasure safer, established that fool in the 
post of valuer. 

Thenceforward the dullard used to value the horses 
and elephants, paying no regard to their real value, bul 
deciding just as he chose: and since he had been ap¬ 
pointed to the office, as he decided, so the price was. 

Now at that time a horse-dealer brought five hundrec 
horses from the jiorthern prairies. The king sent for tha' 
fellow, and had the horses valued. And he valued the fiv( 
hundred horses at a mere measure of rice, and straightwa;; 
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ordered tlie horse-dealer to be givea the measure of rice, 
aud the horses to he lodged iu the stable. Thea the 
horse-dealer went to the former valuer, and told him 
what had happened, and asked him what he should do. 

“ Give a bribe to that fellow,” said he, “ and ask him 
thus: ‘We know now that so many horses of ours are 
worth a measure of rice, but we want to know from you 
what a measure of rice is worth. Can you value it for 
us, standing in your place by the king ? ’ If he says he 
can, go with him into the royal presence, and I will be 
there too.” 

The horse-dealer accepted the Bodisat’s advice, went 
to the valuer, and bribed him, and gave him the hint 
suggest ed. And he took the bribe, and said, “ All right! 
I can value your measure of rice for you.” 

“Well, then, let us go to the audience-hall,” said he; 
and taking him with him, went into the king’s presence. 
And the Bodisat and many other ministers went there 
also. 

The horsii-doalcr bowed do^vl^ before the king, and said, 
“I acknowledge, 0 king, that a measure of rice is the 
value of the five hundi’ed horses; but will the king be 
pleased to ask the valuer ivhat the value of the measure of 
rice may be ? ” 

The king, not knowing what had happened, asked, 
“ How now, valuer, whal are five hundred horso,s worth?” 

“ A measure of rice, O king! ” said he. 

“Very good, tlien ! If five hundred horses are worth 
only a rnea.sure of rice, what is that measure of rice 
worth ? ’' 

“ The measure of rice is W'orth all Benares, both within 
and without the walls,” replied that foolish fellow. 
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For the story goes that he first valued the horses at a 
measTire of rice just to please the king; and then, when 
he had taken the dealer’s hrihe, valued that measure of 
rice at tlie whole of llenares. Now at that time the 
circumference of the rampart of Benares was twelve 
leagues, and the land in its suhurhs was three Imndrcd 
leagues in extent. Yet the foolish fellow estimated that 
so'grcat city of Benares, together with all its suburbs, at 
a measure of rice ! 

Hearing this the ministers clapped their hands, laugh¬ 
ing, and saying, “ We used to (hink the broad earth, and 
the king’s realm, were alike beyond price; hut this great 
and famous royal city is worth, by his account, just a 
measure of rice! 0 the depth of the wisdom of the 

valuer! How can he have stayed so long in office ? 
Truly he i.s just suited to our king! ” Thus they laughed 
him to scorn. 

Then the Bodisat uttered this stanxa ; 

What is a measure of rice worth ? 

All Benares and its environs ! 

And w'hat are five hundred horses worth ? 

That same measure of rice! ^ 

Then the king was ashamed, and drove out that fool, 
and appointed the Bodisat to the office of Valuer. And 
in course of time the Bodi.sat passed away according to 
his deeds. 

These lines arc not in the printed text. But see the Corrigenda; and 
Leon Feer, in the Journal Aoiatiqut for 1876, p. 520. 
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"WTien tto Teaclier had finished preaching this discourse, 
and had told the double story, ho mnde the connexion, 
and summed up the. Jataka by coneduding, “ He who was 
then the foolish peasant valuer was Udayin the Simpleton, 
but the wise valuer was I myself.” 

END OE THE STORY OF THE MEASURE OF RICE. 
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No. 6. 


DEVA-DHAMMA JATAKA. 

On True Divinity.* 

“ Those who fear to sinf etc ,—This the Blessed One 
told while at Jetavana, concerning a monk of much 
property. 

Eor a landed proprietor who dwelt at Savatthi became 
a monk, wo are told, after the death of his wife. And 
when he was going to be ordained, he had a hermitage 
and a kitchen and a storehouse erected for his own use, 
and the .store filled with ghee and rice, and so was re¬ 
ceived into the Ordoi’. And even after ho was ordained 
he used to call his slaves and have what he liked cooked, 
and ate it. And he was w'ell furnished w’ith all things 
allowed to the fraternity; ho had one upper garment to 
wear at night and ono to wear by day, and his rooms 
were detached from the rest of the monastery. 

Ono da}', w'hcn ho had taken out liis robes and coverlets, 
and spread thoiii in the cell to dry, a number of brethren 
from the country, who were seeking for a lodging, came to 
Ins cell, an<l seeing the robes and other things, asked 
him, “ Whose are these ? ” 

“ Mine, brother,” said he. 

“But, brother, this robe, and this robe, and this under 

' It was on the occasion related in the Introductory Story of tliit^ Jfitaka, 
ami after ho had told the Birth Story, that tho Buddha, according to tlic 
commentattM’ on tlmt work (Faiishull, pp. 302-306), uttered the Hlsst verso 
of the Bhaiiima-puflaij. The Introductory Story to No. 3li, translated below 
in this volume, is really only another version of this tale of tho luxurious 
monk. 
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garment, and tliis under garment, and this coverlet—'are 
they all yours ? ” 

“ YfS; mine indeed,” said he. 

“ Brother, the Buddha, has allowed only throe sets of 
robes ; j^ct, though you have entered the (Order of the 
self-denying Buddha, you have furui.shod yourself thus 
grandly.” And saying, “(Ionic, let us bring him before 
the Sage,” they took him, and wont to the Teachei’. 

When tho Teacher saw them, lie .said, “How is it, mon- 
dicant.s, tliat you bring this brother here against his willf ” 
“Lord ! this mendicant has much property and a large 
wardrobo.” 

“Is (.his true theu, brother, that you have so many 
things ” 

“ It is true, 0 Blc.ssod (,.>ne I ” 

“ How is it, brother, that you have become thus luxu¬ 
rious? Have not I inculcated being content with little, 
siniiA'icity, seclusion, and self-control?” 

On hearing what the Teacher said, he called out. 
angrily, “ Then I will go about in this way! ” and 
throwing oh'his rob(>, he stood in the midst of the people 
there witli only a cloth rouiut his loins! 

Then tho Teacher, giving him sup])ort in lemptation, 
said, “ But, brother, you liud foriiun’ly a .sense of sbame, 
and lived for tivelve years a eoiiscieutious life wlicn you 
were a watersprite. How theu, now, having entered the 
so honourable (drder of the Buddhas, can you stand there 
throwing ofi' your rohes in the prcsiMice of all tlm brethren, 
and lost to all sense of shame ? ” 

And when he heard the Teacher’s saying, he recovered 
his sense of propriety, and robed bimsclf again, and 
bowing to the Teacher stood respectfully aside. 

But the monks asked tlic I’euctuir to exjtlain how that 
was. Then tho Teacher made manifest the matter which 
had been hidden by change of birth. 
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Long ago Brahma-datta was king in Benares, in the 
country of Kiisi. And the Bodissit of that time assumed 
ro-existence in the womb of his chief queen; and on the 
day on which they chose a name for him, they gave him 
the name of Prince Mahiqsusa. And when lie could run 
to and fi'o, and get about by himself, another son was 
born, whom they called the Moon Prince. 

When he could run to and fro, and get about by him¬ 
self, the mother of the Bodisat died. The king appointed 
another lady to the dignity of chief queen. She became 
very near and dear to the king, and in due ct.'urse she 
brought forth a son, and they called his name the Sun 
Prince. 

When the king saw his son, he said in his jqy, “My 
love! I promise to give you, for the boy, whatever you 
ask! ” 

But the queen kept the promise in reserve, t(» be used 
at some time when she should want it. And when her 
son was grown up, slie said to the king, “ Your majesty, 
when my son was born, granted me a boon. Now give 
me the kingdom for my son ! ” 

The king said, “ My two sons are glorious as flames of 
fire! I can’t give the kingdom to your child alone ! ” 
And he refused her. 

But when she be.sought him again and again, he 
thought to himself, “ This woman will surely be plotting 
some evil against the lads ! ” And he sent for them, and 
said, “ My boys ! when the Sun __ Pi’ince was born, I 
granted a boon. And now his mother demands the 
kingdom for him ! I have no intention of giving it to 
him. But the very name of womankind is cruelty! 
She will bo plotting .some evil against you. Do you get 
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away into the forest; and when I am dead, come hack 
and reign in the city that ia yours by right!” So, 
weeping and lamenting, he kissed them on tlieir fore¬ 
heads, and sent them forth. 

As they were going down out of the palace, after 
taking leave of their father, the Sim Princi^ himself, 
who was playing there in the coiu-tyard, cauglit sight of 
them, ^ind when he learnt how the matter stood, lie 
thought to himself, “I, too, will go away with m}' 
brothers ! ” And he departed with tliera accordingly. 

They went on till they entered the mountain region 
of Ilimiilajm. There the Bodisat, leaving the path, sat 
doAvn at the foot of a tree, and said to the Sun 
Prince: 

“ Sun Prince, dear! do you go to yonder pond ; and 
after bathing and drinking yourself, bring us, too, some 
water in the leaves of the lotus plants.” 

Now that pond hud boon delivered o\ er to a water-sprite 
by Vessavana (the King of the Pairies), who had said to 
him : 

“Thou art hereby granted as tliy prey all those who go 
down into the water, save only those wlio know what is 
true divinity. But over such as go not down thou hast no 
power.” 

So from that time forth, the water-.sprite used to a.sk 
all those rvbo wont down into the water, what were the 
characteristic sign.s of divine beings, and if they did not 
know, ho used to eat. them up alive. 

Noir Sun Prince went to the pond, and stepped down 
into it without any hesitation. Then the demon seized 
him, and demanded of him; 

“ I>o you know what is of divine nature ? ” 
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“ Oh, yes ! They call the Sun, and the Moon, Gods,” 
was the reply. 

“ You don’t know what is of divine nature,” said he, 
and carrying him off down into the water, he put him fast 
in his cave. 

But the Bodisat, when he found that he was so long in 
coming, sent the Moon Prince. Him, too, the demon 
seized and asked him as before: 

” Do you know what is of divine nature ? ” 

“Yes, I do. The far-spreading sky is called divine.”' 

“ You then don’t know what is divine,” said ho; and 
he took him, too, and put him in the same place. 

'When he too delayed, the Bodisat thought to himself, 
“ Some accident must have happened,” He himself, 
therefore, went to the place, and saw the marks of the foot¬ 
steps where both the boys had gone down into tlio water. 
Then he know (hat the pond must bo haunted by a water- 
sprite ; and he stood fast, with his sword girded on, and 
his bow in his hand. 

But nhen the demon saw that the Bodisat was not 
going down into the water, he took to himself the form of 
a woodman, and said to the Bodisat : 

“ Hallo, my friend ! you seem tired with your journey. 
Why don’t you get down into the lake there; and have 
a bath, and drink, and eat the edible stalks of the lotus 
plants, and pick the flowers, and so go on your way at 
your ease Y ” 

And as soon as the Bodisat saw him, he knew that he 
was the demon, and he said, 

“ It is you who have seized my brothers ! ” 

“ Yes, it is I,” said he. 

^ The clJer brother is more advanced in his theology. 
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“ T^Tiat for, then ? ” 

“ I have been granted all those who go down into this 
pond.” 

“What? All!” 

“Well; all save those who know what beings are 
divine. The rest are my prey.” 

“ But have yon then any need of divine beings ? ” 

“ Yes, ccirtainly.” 

“If it be so, I will tell you who are divine.” 

“ Speak on then; and I shall get to know who have the 
attributes which are divine.” 

Then the Bodisat said, “I would teach you regarding 
this nuittor; but I am all unclean with nn' journcj'.” 
And the water-sprite bathed the Bodisat, and j^rovided 
him with food, and brought him water, and decked him 
with flowars, and anointed him with perfumes, and spread 
out for him a coneli in a beautiful arbour. 

And the Bodisat seated himself tliore, and made the 
water-S])rite sit at his feet, and said, “Give ear then 
attentively, and listen what divine nature is.” And he 
uttered the verse— 

TIio ])ure in heart who fear to sin. 

The good, kindly in word and deed— 

Tliese are the boiiig.s in the world. 

Whoso nature should be called divine. 

And when the wator-sprilc heard that, his heart was 
touched, and he said to the Bodi.sat— 

“ O, Wise Tcaelicr, in you I place my trust. I will give 
you up ouc ot your hrotlicrs. Whi(fh shall I bring?” 

“Bring me the younger of the two.” 
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“But, Teacher; you who know so well all about the 
divine nature, do you not act in accordance with it ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“That neglecting the elder, and telling me to bring 
the younger of tho two, you pay not the honour that is 
due to seniority.” 

“ I both know, 0 Demon, what divinity is, and I walk 
according to it. It is on that hoy’s account that we came 
to this forest; for it was for him th.it his mother hogged 
the kingdom from our father, and our father being un¬ 
willing to grant that, sent us away to live in the forest, 
that we might he safe from danger. Tho lad himself 
came all the way along with us. Were I to say, ‘An 
ogre has eaten him in tho wilderness,’ no one would believe 
it. Therefore it is that I, to avoid all blame, have told 
you to bring him.” 

“Verily thou hast spoken well, 0 Teacher. Thou not 
only knowest what divinity is, but hast acted as a divinity 
would.” 

And when he had thus magnified the Bodisat with 
believing heart, he brought forth both the brotliers and 
gave them back to him. 

Then said tho Bodisat to him, “Friend, it is by reason 
of evil deeds committed by you in some former birth, 
that you have been born as an ogre, living on the flesh 
of other beings. And now you still go on sinning. This 
thine iniquity will prevent thine ever escaping from re¬ 
birth in evil states. From henceforth, therefore, put 
away evil, and do good! ” 

With these words he succeeded in converting him. And 
the ogre being converted, the Bodisat continued to live 
there under his protection. And one day he saw by the 
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conjunction of the stars that his father was dead. So ho 
took the water-sprite with him and returned to Benares, 
and took upon himself the king-dora. And ho made Moon 
Prince his lieir-apparcnt, and Sun Prince his commander- 
in-chief. And for the water-sprite he made a dwelling- 
place in a pleasant spot, and took care that ho should be 
constantly provided with the best of garlands and flowers 
and food. And he himself ruled his kingdom in righteous¬ 
ness, until he passed away according to his deeds. 


The Teacher having finished this discourse spoke on 
the Four Truths. And when ho had done, that monk 
entered the First Stage of the Path leading to Nirvana. 
And the Buddha having told the double story, made the 
conne.xion and summed up the Jiltaka b}' concluding, 
“ Tlie then water-sprite was the luxurious monk; thei 
Sun Priiii'e was Aiiauda; the Mtion Prince was Sai'iputin; 
but Ihc elder brother, the Prince Mahiijsitsa, was I 
myself.” ‘ 

' Tbo Aviiolo of tins fitorVt including tbc iutrodnetjon, is found nlso, word 
for woTil, ill tlui cominontfiry on the ‘ Srriptuve Verses’ (l'"niishdll, pp. Ht) 2 - 
805); liiid the (MniniPUlBtor adds tliat the Budilha theu tiirlhcr uttered tlia 
141st >erse of that collection; 

Not nakedness, not plaited hair, not dirt, 

Not fasting oft, nor lying on the ground ; 

Not dust and ashes, nor vigils hard and stem, 

Can purify tliat man who still is tossed 
Upon the waves of douht! 

The sanio verse occurs in the Chinese work translated by Mr. Beal (The 
‘ DhaTiinajnida, etc.’.,’ p. 9C). Another verse of Bimilar purport has been 
quoted above (p. (ill), and a third will be foinul in Amat^andha Sntta (Sni.ta 
Niputa, p. 16S, ver.s»i 11). The same sentiment occurs in the Mahn^lViarata^ 
iii. l.‘>445, translatod in Muir’s ‘Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers,’ 
p. 75, and in the Northern Buddlust work IHv/jrivaduna (Burnouf, Introduc¬ 
tion d rilistoire du Bouddhisnie Indieii, p, 313). 


END OF THE STOHY ABOUT TKUE DIVINITY. 
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MAKHA-DEVA JATAKA.^ 

The Story of Makha Deva. 

“ Tliene ijrey hairft,” etc .—This the Teacher told when 
at Jetavana, in reference to the (treat denunciation. The 
latter has been related above in the Nidiina Kathii.* 

Now at that time the priests as they sat were magnify¬ 
ing the Eenunciation of the One Mighty by Wisdom. 
Then the Teacher entered the assembly, and .sat down in 
his place, and addre.s.sed the hrothron, saying, “ What is 
the subject on which you are talking a.s you sit here?” 

“ On no other subject, Lord! but on your Renuncia¬ 
tion,” said they. 

“Mendicants, not then only did the Succes.sor of the 
Prophets renounce the world; fonnerly also he did the 
same,” 

The monks asked him to explain how that was. Then 
the Blessed One made manifest an occurrence hidden by 
change of birth. 


Long ago, in IMithilii, in the land of Videha, there was 
a king named Makha Deva, a righteous man, and ruling 

' For Nos. 7 null 8, see respectively Bliaddasala .Tufetka, Book .vii., and 
Baijvai'ii Jfitaka, Book xi. 

“ Comi). the Miikhri-dnva Sutta, No. 83 in tbo Majjliima NikSya, 

3 Sec above, pp. 81-83. 
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in rightoousnoss.^ Eiglity-four thousand years he was a 
prince, as many he shared in the government, and us 
many ho was sovereign. As such he had lived a long, 
long time, when one day he said to his barber, My 
good bai'ber, whenever ymu find grey hairs on my head, 
let me know.” 

And after a long, long time had pas.sed away, tlie 
barber one day found among the jet-black locks one grey 
hair ; and ho told the king of il., saying, “ There is a grey 
hair to be seen on youi’ head, O king ! ” 

“ E^ull it out, then, friend, and put it in my hand! ” 
said he. 

So be tore it out with golden pincers, a))d placed it In 
the lull id of the king. Thci’o were then oighty-foTir 
thousand years of tho lifetime allotted to the king still 
to elapsi'. Hut, nevertheless, as he looked upon the grey 
hair he was deeply agitated, as if the King of Death had 
come nigh unto him, or a.s if bo found himself in.sido a 
house on fire." And lie thought, “ 0 foolish Makliii 
Dev.i! though grey hairs have come upon tmu, you yet 
have not been able to get rid of the frailties and passions 
which deprave men’s hearts! 

i\s be thus meditated and meditated on the appearance 
of the grey hair, his lieart burned within him, drops of 
perspiration rolled down from his body, and bis very 
rob('S opprc.sscd him and became unbearable. And be 
tboTigbt, “This very day I must leave the world and 
devi.ite mj'self to a religious life I” 

' He is mentiuiied in tlic Maliuvaijsa, p. 8, in a list oi tlie Icgoudary kings 
of old. 

- At)!. 81, above, tlie same idea is put into the mouth of Gotama himself. 

•1 hne Kilesi:. The use of tlie ileterminativo pryiiuun implies tliat tlie king 
is miant to refer to tho partirular imperfections known .is kiiesTi, They ire 
acquisitiveiie.ss, ill-temper, dnlliiess of perception, vanity, WTong view's, doubt, 
slotli, arrogance, want of self-respect, and want of respect for public opinion. 
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Then he gave to the barber a grant of a village whose 
revenue amounted to a hundred thousand. And he sent 
for his eldest son, and said to him, “ My son ! grey hairs 
have appeared on my head. I am become an old man. 
I have done with all human hopes; now I will seek 
heavenly thing.s. It is time for me to abandon the world, 
I)o you assume the sovereignty. I will embrace the 
religious life, and, dwelling in the garden called Makhii 
Dova’s Mango-park, I will train myself in the character¬ 
istics of those who are subdued in heart.” 

His ministers, when he formed this intention, came to 
him and said, “ What is the reason, 0 king! of your 
giving up the world ? ” 

Then the king, taking the grey hair in his hand, 
uttered this verso— 

These grey hair.s that have come upon ray head 
Arc angel messengers appealing to me. 

Laying stern hands upon the evening of my life ! 

’Tis time I should devote myself to holy thought! 

Having thus spoken, he laid down his sovraiity that 
very day, and became a hermit; and living in the 
Mango-grove of Makha Deva, of which he had spoken, ho 
spent eighty-four thousand years in practising perfect 
goodwill towards all beings, and in constant devotion to 
meditation. And after he died he Avas bom again in the 
Erahma heaven ; and when his allotted time there was 
exhausted, he became in Mithilu a king called Nimi, and 
reunited his scattered family.* And after that he became a 


' The whole story is given below, in the Nimi Jataka, Book iii. 
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hermit in that same Mango-grove, and practised perfect 
goodwill towards all beings, and again returned to the 
Erahma heaven. 


The Teacher, having thus discoursed o]i the subject 
that not then only, but foniierly too, the Successor of the 
Buddhas had abandoned the world, proclaimed the Four 
Truths. Some entered the First Stage of the Path to 
Nirvana, some the Second, some the Third. And when 
the Blessed One had tlius told the double stcuy, he estab¬ 
lished the connexion, and summed up the Jiitaka as 
follows: “ The barber of that time was Ananda, the 
princ(3 was Rahulu, but Makha Beva th(j king was I 
myself.” 


END OF THE STORY OF MAKII.V DliVA. 
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STTKEAVIHAEI JATAKA. 

The Happy Life 

“He u'lmn others guard not,” etc .—This tlie Toaclier 
told while at the Antlpiya Miniffo-grove, near the town of 
that name, about tlie Elder named Bhaddiya the Happy- 
minded. Bhaddiya the Happy-minded took the vows when 
tho! six young noblemen did so together with Upilli.' Of 
tlieso, Bhaddiya and Kimbila and Bhngu and ITpilli became 
Arahats, Anunda entered the Eii'st Stage of the Hoad to 
Nirvana, Anuruddha attained to the Knowledge of the 
Pa.st and the Present and tire Future, and Devadatta 
acquired the power of Deep Meditation. The story of 
the six young noblemen, up to the events a; Auiipiya, 
wdll be related in the Khandahala Jataka. 

Now one day the venerahlo Bhaddiya called to mind 
how full of anxiety he had been when, as a Icing, earing 
for himself like a guardian angel, and surrounding him¬ 
self with every protection, he had lolled in his upper 
chamber on his royal couch: and now how free from 
anxiet}' he was, when, as an Arahat, he was wandering, 
here and there, in forests and wa.ste places. And realizing 
this change, he uttered an exclamation of joy, “ Oh, 
Happiness! Happiness! ” 

* See the Tr.uislatcir's ‘ Rudflhism,’ p. Co, and the authorities tliere quoted, 
to -w-hieh uild Oulla Vagga, A^II. i. 1-4. The name lihaddiya means the Happy 
One, and the story has yery ptobahly arisen in explanation of the name. 
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This tho monks told the Blessed One, saying, “ Bhad- 
diya is prophesying about Arahatship ! ”^ 

The Blessed One replied, “ Mendicants ! not now only 
is Bhuddiya full of joy; he was so also in a former 
birth.” 

The monks requested the Blessed One to explain how 
that was. Then the Blessed One made manifest an 
event hidden through change of birth. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat became a wealthy Briihman of tlie north-west 
country. And perceiving the evils of worldly lusts, and 
the advantages of the religious life, he abniidoiied tho 
world, and went to tho TTimalaya region, and adopted the 
life of a hermil, and practised the Eight Attainments. 
And rhe number of his disciples inci’cased greatly, until 
he was attended by five hundred ascetics. 

In the rainy season he left the. Himalayas, and attended 
by the body of ascotic.s, journeyed through tho towns and 
vilhq;es till ho came to Benares, and there took up his 
dwell ing'-place under the patron.age of the king in the 
royal park. When he had there ptissed the four rainy 
months, ho took leave of the king. But the king asked 
him to .stop, saj'ing, “ You arc old. Sir. Why go to the 
llim.ilaya.s ? Send yonr di.sciples there, but du’ell here 
yourself! ” 

So th<’ Bodisat gave the five hundred a.seotics in charge 

' The word translated “ .Happiness” is also a name of Araliatsliip or 
Jjirviina (that is, perfect peace, goodness, and wisdom). 
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to his senior pupil, and sent him away, saying, “ You 
shall go and live with these men in the Himalayas. I 
will stay here.” 

IS'ow the senior pupil was a royal devotee who had 
abandoned a mighty kingdom for the religious life; and 
having gone through the course of meditation preparatory 
thereto, had acquired the eight kinds of spiritual insight. 

As ho was living in the Himfilaya region with the 
ascetics, he one day conceived a desire to see his teachei’, 
and said to the ascetics, “Do you live on quietly here; I 
am just going to pay my respects to our teacher, and shall 
be back soon.” 

Then he went to the place where his teacher was, 
saluted him, and offered him friendly greeting ; and 
spreading a mat on tl)e floor, lay down by his side. 

Just then the king also went to the park to see the 
teacher, and saluting him, took his seat respectfully on 
one side. Though the disciple saw the king, he did not 
get up, but lying there just as he was broke forth into a 
chant of joy, “ Oh, Happiuess! Oh, Happiness! ” 
dhe king, displeased that the ascetic, on seeing him, had 
not arisen, said to tlic Bodisat, “Sir, this ascetic must 
have enjoyed himself to his heart’s content. He lies 
there, quite at his ease, singing a song! ” 

“ Great king! This ascetic was once a king like you. 
He is thinking, 'Formerly, as a layman, even when en¬ 
joying royal splendour, and guarded by many men with 
arms in their hands, I had no such joy as tliis,’ and he 
utters this exclamation of joy in reference to the joys of 
meditation, and to the happiness of the religious life.” 

And having thus spoken, the Bodisat further uttered 
this \erse in order to instruct the king in righteousness— 
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He who needs no others to defend him, 

He who has not others to defend,— 

He it is who lives at ease, 0 king ! 

Untroubled he with yearnings or with lusts. 

When the king had listened to this discourse, he was 
satisfied again; and taking leave, he returned to the 
palace. And the disciple, too, took his leave, and re¬ 
turned to the Himiilaya region. Eut the Eodisat dwelt 
there in continued meditation till he died, and he was 
then reborn in the Brahma heaven. 


When the Teacher had preached this discourse, and told 
the two stories, ho established the connexion, and summed 
up the Jiitaka as follows: “ The pupil of that time was 
Ehaddiya the Elder, but the Master of the company of 
disciples was I myself.”^ 

EM) OF THE STOIIY ON A HAPPY I.IFE. 


> Tills story is founded on the similar story told of Bhiiddliiya (the same 
Ehaddiya as the one mentioned in tho Introductory Story) in the Culla Vngga, 
yil. i. 5, 6, The next story hut one (the Banyan Deer) is one of those 
illustrated in the Bharhut sculptures. Both must therefore belong to the 
very earliest period in Buddhist history. 
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No. 11. 

LAKKHANA JATAKA. 

The Story of ‘ Beauty.’ 

“ The advantage is to the good ."—This the blaster told 
■while at tlic liambu-grove near Rajagaha, about Deva- 
datta.’ For on one occasion, when Deva-datta asked for 
the Five Rules,^ and could not got what ho wanted, he 
naade a schism in the Order, and taking four hundred of 
the mendicants with him, went and dwelt at the rock 
called Gaya-slsa. 

Afterwards the minds of those mendicants became open 
to conviction. And the Master, knowing it, said to his 
two chief di.sciples, “Sariputtu! those live hundred pupils 
of yours adopted the heresy of Reva-datta, and wont away 
with him, but now their minds have become open to con¬ 
viction. Do you go there with a number of the brethren, 
and preach to them, and instruct them in the Fruits of 
the Path of Holiucss, and bring them back with you! ” 

* “ The story of Devu-datta,” adds a gloss, “ as far as his appointment as 
Abhimura,will be related in the Khandahrilu Jatnka, ns fur as his rejection as 
'I'renaurer, in the Culla-hagsa Jataka, and as far as his sinking into tho earth, 
in the Sainudda-viinija Jutaka in the 12th Book.” 

* See the tran.slator’s ‘ Buddhism,’ p. 76. 
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They went, and preached to them, and instructed them 
in the Fruits, and the next day at dawn returned to the 
Bamhu Grove, bringing- those mendicants with thorn. 
And as Silriputta on his return was standing by, after- 
paying Iris respects to the Ble.ssod One, the mendicants 
exalted him, saying to the Blessed One, “ Lord! how 
excellent appears our older brother, the Minister of 
Righteousness, returning with five hundred disciples as his 
retinue, whereas Deva-datta is now without any followers 
at all! ” 

“ Not only now, 0 mendicants! has Silriputta come in 
glory, surrounded by the assembly of his brethren; 
in a former birth, also, he did the same. And not now 
only has Deva-datta been deprived of his following; in 
a former birth also he was the same.” 

The monks requested the Blessed One to explain how 
that was, Then the Blessed One made manifest a thing 
hidden by the interval of existence. 


Long ago, in the city Riijagaha, in the land of Magadha, 
there ruled a certain king of Magadha. At that time the 
Bodisat ciirae to life as a deer, and when he grew up he 
Jived in the forest at the head of a herd of a thousand 
deer. He had two young ones, named Lakkhana (the 
Beautifully-marked One, ‘Beauty’) and Kala (the Dark 
One, ‘ Brownie’). 

When he had become old, he called them, and said, 
“ My beloved! I am old. Do you now load the herd 
about.” And he placed five hundred of the door under 
the charge of each of his sons. 

Now in the land of Magadha at crop time, when the 
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corn is ripening in the fields, there is danger brewing for 
the deer in the adjoining forest. Some in one place, and 
some in another, the sons of men dig pit-falls, fix stakes, 
set traps with stones in them, and lay snares to kill the 
creatures that would eat the crops. And many are the 
deer that (some to destruction. 

8o when the Hodisat saw that crop time was at hand, 
he sent for his sons, and said, “ My children ! the time 
of growing crops has come; many deer will come to 
destruction. We are old, and uill get along h}’' some 
means or another without stirring Jiiuch abroad. But do' 
you lead your herds away to the mountainous part of the 
forest, and return when the crops are cut! ” 

“Very well,” said they; and departed with their 
attendant herds. 

Now the men who live on the route they have to follow 
know quite well, “At such and such a time the deer are 
wont to come up into the mountains; at such and such 
a time they will como down again.” And lurking hero 
a 7 id there in ambush, they wound and kill many deer. 

But Brownie, in his dullnes.s, knew not that there were 
times when he ought to travel and times when ho ought 
not; and he led his herd of deer early and late alike— 
at dawn, or in evening twilight—past the village gates. 
The men in different places—some in the open, some in 
ambush—destroyed, as usual, a number of the deer. So 
he, by his stupidity, brought many of his herd to destruc¬ 
tion, and re-entered the forest with diminished numbers. 

Beauty, on the other hand, was learned and clever, 
and fertile in resource; and he knew when to go on, and 
when to stay. He approached no village gates ; ho 
travelled not by day, nor even at dawn or by evening 
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twilight; hut ho travelled at midnight, and so he reached 
the forest without losing a single animal. 

There they staycnl four mouths; and when the crops 
were cut they came down from the mountain-side. 
Brownie, going hack as he had come, brought the rest of 
the herd to destruction, and arrived alone. But Beauty, 
without losing oven one of his herd, came up to his parent 
attended by all tlio five hundrcid of his deer. 

And when the Bodisat saw his sons approaching, ho 
hold a consultation with the herd of deer, and put together 
this .stanza,— 

The righteous man bath profit, and the courteous in 
speech. 

Look there at Beauty coming back with all his troi)p 
of kindred. 

Then look at this poor Brownie, deprived of all he had I ^ 

When he had thus welcomcsl his son, the Bodisat li.vcal 
to a good old ago, and passed away ai.u;ordiug to las 
decils. 


I'hus the Master gave them this lesson in virtue in illus¬ 
tration of what ho had said, “f^ot only now, () mendicants! 
has Siiriijutta come in glory, surroundcal liy the assembly 
of his brethren; in a former birth, also, ho did the same. 
And not now only has Deva-datta boon deprived of his 

' Tills verse is rjuoted Ijy llin Dhumnuipud.'x Cemmeiitiitor, p. 146, where tlie 
Tntrmiuctory Story is sulistantially the same, though dill'eiing iu some dci.rils. 
The first line of the verse is curious, as there is nothing: in the fiihle about 
righteousness or courtesy. It either belongrid originally to some other tale, 
or is made purposely in discord with the facts to hint still more strongly at 
the ubauidity of the worthy deer attempting to make human poetry. 
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following; in a former birth also he was the same.” And 
he united the two stories, and made the connexion, and 
summed up the Jiitaka as follows; “Then ‘Brownie’ 
was I)cva-datta, and his attendants Deva-datta’s attend¬ 
ants. ‘Beauty’ was Siiriputta, and his attendants the 
followers of the Buddha. The mother was the mother of 
llilhula, hut the father was I myself.” 

END OF THE STOKY ABOl.T ‘ BEAETY.’ 




No. 12. 


KIGEODHA-MIGA JATAKA. 

The Banyan Beer. 

“Follow the Banyan deer,” etc .—This the aster told 
while at Jetavana, about the mother of the Elder named 
Kumara Kas.sapa.' She, we are told, was the daughter 
of a rich merchant of tho city of llajagaha; she was 
deeply rooted in virtue, and despised all transient things; 
she had reached her last birth, ajid in her heart the 
destinj'' of future Arahatship shone like a lamp within a 
translucent pitcher. TToiu the time when she knew her 
own mind she had no ploa.sure in a lay life, hut was 
desirous to take the vows. And she said to her parents,— 

“ Mother, dear! my heart tind.s no pleasure in house¬ 
hold life. I want to take the vows according to that 
teaching of the Buddha which leads to Nirviina. Let 
me be ordain(!d! ” 

“What is it jmu are saying, dear? This family is of 
great wciilth, and yo\i arc our only daughter. You 
cannot be allowed to take the vows.” 

When, aftiT repeated a.sking, she was unable to obtain 
her parents’ permission, she thought, “Let it be so. 
When I get to another family, I will make favour with 
my husband, and take the vows.” 

And when she grew up, she entered another family as 

^ Thifl Introductory Story is j^iven also as the occasion on which v. 160 of 
the Dhammupada was spoken (Fausboll, pp. 327 and foil.) 
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wife, and lived a household life as a virtuous and attrac¬ 
tive woman. And in due time she conceived, but she 
know it not. 

Now in that city they proclaimed a foast. All the 
dwellers in the city kept the feast, and the city was 
decked like a city of the gods. But she, up to the time 
when the feast was at its heiglit, neither anointed her¬ 
self nor dressed, hut went about in her everj'-day clothes. 
Then her hu.shand said to her,— 

“ dear ! all the city is devoted to the feast; yet you 
adorn yourself not.” 

“ Tho body, Sir, is hut filled with its thirty-two con¬ 
stituent parts. What profit can then; be in adorning itP 
For this body has no divines, no angelic attributes ; it is 
not made of gold, or gems, or yellow sandal-wood; it 
springs not fium the womb of lotus-flowers, white or red; 
it is not filled with the nectar-balm of holiness. But 
verily it is born in corruption: it springs from father 
and mother: its attributes are the decomposition, the 
wearing away, the dis.solution, tho destruction, of that 
which is impermanent! It is pro<luccd by excitement; 
it is tho cause of pains, tho subject of mournings, a 
lodging-place for all diseases. It is tho receptacle for 
tho action of Karma; foul within, without it i.s ever 
discharging: its cud is death: and its goal is the charnel- 
house,—there, in the sight of all the world, to ho tho 
dwelling-placo of worms and creeping things ! ”* 

' The thirty-two constituent parts will li« found enumerated in the Khiiddaka 
Putha, p. 3, and most of them are mentioned in the following vei-sc-s, which 
are not attributed to tho ‘ attractive ’ young wife, and wliich sound wooden 
enough after lier spirited outburst. I'ossiTdy they are a quotation hy this 
commentator of some monkish rhymes he thinks appropriate to tho occasion. 
The whole of tho convtTsation is omitted in the Dhammapada commentary. 

Bound together by bones and sinews, 

O’erspread with flesh and integument. 

The body is hidden ’neath its skin,— 

It seems not as it really is! 
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“ I>oar Lord! what slioiild T gain by adorning this 
body ? Wo\ild not putting ornaments on it bo like 
painting the outside of a sepulchre?” 

“My dear!” replied the young nobleman, “if you 
think this body so sinful, why don’t you bee,c)ine a nun ? ” 
“ If you grunt me leav(>, dear husband, I will take the 
vows this day ! ” 

“Very well, then; 1 will get you ordained,” said he. 
And giving a donation ut a great cost, he took her, with 

It is filled inside—the trunk is filled— 

With liver, mid with alidnmen ; 

Witfi heurt mid luu''S, kidney .und spleen ; 

Witli miieiiB, mutter, sweut, and fat; 

With liluod, and grease, nud Idle, and marrow. 

And from each of its nine oritices 
Impurity flows ever down : 

Rheum from tho eye, wn.x from the ear, 

From tlie nose munis, vomit from tho mouth; 

And Idle and idilegm do hotli come out 
From the perspiring, dirty frutno. 

Its hollow head, too, i.s but filled 
Witli tlic iicrve-substimce of the hiniti. 

Yet tlie fold, whom dnlluess never loaves. 

He thinks it beautiful and bright. 

The body causes endless ills; — 

Kesemhies just a upas-tree; 

The dwelling-jihieo of all di.seaso. 

Is hut a mass of misery. 

Al'erc tlio inside of this body 
Only visible witbmii, 

One would have to take a stick in hand 
To save oneself from crows and dogs 1 

Evil-smeUing and impiiie. 

The body's like a filthy corpse; 

Hespised by those who’ve. eyes to see, 

It’s only praised by those who’re fools ! 
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a numerous retinue, to the nunnerj", and had her ad¬ 
mitted into the Order of Nuns—but among those who 
sided with Deva-datta. And she was overjoyed that 
her wish had been fulfilled, and that she had become a 
nun. 

Now, as she became far gone with child, the nuns 
noticed tlie alteration in her person,—the swelling of her 
hands and feet and back, and the increase in her girth ; 
and they asked her, “ Lady, you seem to be with child. 
How is this?” 

“ I don’t know how it is, ladies; hut I have kept the 
vows.” 

Then the nuns led her to Deva-datta, and asked him, 
‘‘Sir! this young lady, after with dilliculty gaining her 
husband’s consent, was received into the Order. But now 
it is evident that she is with child; and we know not 
whether she becarao so when she was a laywoman or 
when she was a nun. What shall wo do now ? ” 

Deva-datta, not being a Buddha, and having no for¬ 
bearance, kindness, or compassion, thought thus: “ If 
people can say, ‘ A nun of Deva-dutta’s side is carrying 
about a child in her womb, and Deva-datta condones it,’ I 
shall be disgraced. I must unfrock this woman! ” And 
without any inquiry, he answered with eagerness, ‘‘ Go 
and expel this woman from the Order! ”—just as if he 
were rushing forwards to roll away a mere piece of stone! 

When they heard his decision, they arose, and bowed 
to him, and returned to the nunnery. But the young 
girl said to tho nuns, ” liudies! the Elder, Deva-datta, is 
not the Buddha. Not under him did I enter the religious 
life, but under the Buddha himself, who is supreme 
among men. What T obtained with such difficulty, 0, 
deprive me not of that! Take mo, I praj’ you, and go 
to the Master himself at Jetavana! ” 

And they took her; and passing over the forty-five 
leagues of road which stretched from Eajagaha to that 
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place, they arrived in due course at Jetavana, and saluting 
the Master, told him the whole matter. 

The I'eacher thought, “ Although the child was con¬ 
ceived when she was still in the world, yet the heretics 
will have an opportunity of saying, 'The mendicant 
Gautama has accepted a nun expelled by Devm-datta ! ’ 
Therefore, to prevent such talk, this case ought to he 
heard in the presence of the king and his ministers.” 

So the next day he sent for Pasonadi tlie king of 
Kosala, Aniitha Pindlka the Elder, Anatha Pindlka the 
Younger, the Lady Visiikha the influential disciple, and 
other well-known persons of distinction. And in the 
evening, when all classes of disciples had assembled, he 
said to TJpiili the Elder, "Go and examine into this affair 
of the young nun in the presence of the church I ” 

Tlie Elder accordingly Avent to the assembly; and 
when he had seated himself in his place, called the Lady 
Visiikhii before the king, and gave in charge to her the 
following investigation: “ Do you go, A^'isukhii, and find 
out exactly on what day of Avhat month this poor child 
was received into the Order, and then conclude whether 
she conceived before or after that day.” 

The Lady agreed; and having had a curtain hung, 
made a private examination behind it of the young nun ; 
and comparing the days and months, found out that in 
truth she had conceived Avhile she Avas yet livijig in the 
world. And she Avent to the Elder, and told him so; and 
the Elder, in the midst of the assembly, declared the nun 
to be innocent. 

Thus was her innocence established. And she bowed 
down in grateful adoration to the usscmblj'-, and to the 
Master; and she returned with the other nuns to the 
nunnery. 

Now, when her time was come, she brought forth a son 
strong in spirit—the result of a wish she had uttered at 
the feet of Padumuttara the Buddha. And one day, as 
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the king was passing near the nunnery, he heard the cry 
of a child, and asked his ministers the reason. Tlioy 
knew of the matter, and said, “ O king! that young nun 
has had a son, and the cry comes from it.” 

“ To take care of a child, Sirs, is said to he a hindrance 
to nuns in their religious life. Let us undertake the care 
of it,” said he. 

And he had the child given to the women of his harem, 
and brought it up as a prince. And on the naming-day 
they called him Kassapa; but as he was brought up in 
royal state, he became known as Kassapa the Prince. 

When he was seven years old, he was entered in the 
noviciate under the Buddha; and when he attained the 
necessary age, received full orders; and, as time went on, 
he became the most eloquent among the preachers. And 
the Master gave him the pre-eminence, saying, ” Mendi¬ 
cants ! the chief of my disciples in eloquence is Kassapa 
the Prince.” Afterwards, through the Vammika Sutta, he 
attained to Arahatship. His mother, the nun, too, ob¬ 
tained spiritual insight, and reached Nirviina.^ And 
Kassapa the Prince became as distinguished in the reli¬ 
gion of the Buddhas as the full moon in the midst of the 
vault of heaven. 

Now one day the Successor of tho Buddhas, when 
he had returned from his rounds and taken his meal, 
exhorted the brethren, and entered his apartment. The 
brethren, after hearing the exhortation, spent the day 
either in their day-rooms or night-rooms, and then met 
together at eventide for religious conversation. And, as 
they sat there, they exalted the character of the Buddha, 
saying, “Brethren, the Elder Prince Kassapa, and the 

I Literally reached the chief Fruit; the henefit resulting from the com¬ 
pletion of tne lust stage of the path loading to Nirvana; that is, Nirvana 
itself. It is a striking proof of the estimation in which women were held 
among tho early Buddhists, that they are several times declared to have 
reached this highest result of intellectual activity and earnest zeal. Compare 
the Introductory Story to Jataka No. 234. 
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Lady his mother, were nearly ruined by I)eva-datta, 
through his not being a Buddha, and having no forbear¬ 
ance or kindness; but tlio Supreme Buddha, being the 
King of liighteousness, and being perfect in kindness 
and forliearance and compassion, became the means of 
salvation to them both ! ” 

Then the Master entered the ball with the dignity pecu¬ 
liar to a Buddha, and seating himself, asked thcan, “ What 
are you sitting here talking about, O mendicants ? ” 

“Jiord,” said they, “concerning your excellences!” 
And they told him tlic whole matter. 

“Not now only, 0 mendicants!” said he, “has the 
Successor of the Buddlias been a source of salvation and 
a refuge to these two; formerly also ho was the same.” 

Then the monks asked the Blessed One to explain how 
that was; and the Blessed One made manifest that which 
had been hidden by change of birth. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat camo to life as a deer. When he was born 
he was of a golden colour; his eyes were like round 
jewels, his horns were white as silver, his mouth was red 
as a cluster of kamala flowers, his hoofs were bright 
and hard as lacquer-Avork, his tail as fine as the tail 
of a Tibetan ox,‘ and his body as large in size as a 
foal’s. 

He lived in the forest with an attendant herd of five 
hundred deer, under the name of the King of the Banyan 
Deer; and not far from him there dwelt another deer, 


* GrunnwiS* 
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golden as he, under the name of the Monkey Deer, with 
a like attendant herd. 

The king of Benares at that time was devoted to 
hunting, never ate without meat, and* used to siimmon 
all the townspeople to go hunting every day, to the de- 
structioti of tb.eir ordinary work. 

The people thought, “ This king puts an end to all our 
work. Suppose now in the park we were to sow food and 
provide water for the deer, and drive a number of deer 
into it, and close the entrance, and deliver them over to 
the king.” 

So they planted in the park grass for the deer to eat, 
and provided water, and tied up the gate; and calling 
the citizens, they entered the forest, with clubs and all 
kinds of weapons in thoir hands, to look for the deer. 
And thinking, “We shall best catch the deer by sur¬ 
rounding them, ’ they encircled a part of the forest about 
a league across. And in so doing they surrounded the 
very place where the Banyan Deer and the Monkey Deer 
were living. 

Then striking the trees and bushes, and beating on the 
ground, with their clubs, they drove the herd of deer out 
of the place whore they were; and making a great noise 
by rattling their swords and javelins and bows, they made 
the herd enter the park, and shut the gate. And then 
they went to the king, and said to him: 

“ 0 king! by your constant going to the chase, you 
put a stop to our work. We have now brought deer 
from the forest, and filled your park with them. Hence¬ 
forth feed on them!" And so saying, they took their 
leave, and departed. 

When the king heard that, he went to the park; and 
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seeing there two golclen-colonred deer, lie granted them, 
their lives. But thenceforth he would sometimes go him¬ 
self to shoot a deer, and bring it home; sometimes his 
cook would go and shoot one. The deer, as soon as they 
saw the bow, would quake with the fear of death, and 
take to their lieels; but wlien the}' had been hit once or 
twice, they became weary or wounded, and were killed. 

And the herd of deer told all this to the Bodisat. He 
sent for the Monkey Deer, and said: 

“Friend, almost all the deer arc being destroyed. 
Now, though they certainly must die, yet henceforth let 
them not be wounded with the arrows. Let the deer 
take it by turns to go to the place of execution. One day 
let the lot fall upon my herd, and the next day on yours. 
Let the deer whoso turn it is go to the place of execution, 
put his head on the block, and lie down. If this bo done, 
the doer will at least escape laceration.” 

He agreed: and thenceforth the deer whose turn it was 
used to go and lie down, after placing his neck on the 
block of execution. And the cook used to come and 
carry off the one he found lying tliorc. 

But one day the lot fell upon a roe in the herd of the 
Monkey Deer who was with young. Slio went to the 
Monkey Deer, and said, “ Lord! I am with young. 
Wlion I have brought forth my son, we will both take 
our turn. Order the turn to pass mo by.” 

“I cannot make your lot,” said ho, “fall upon the 
others. You know well enough it has fallen upon }ou. 
Go away! ” 

Receiving no help from him, she went to the Bodisat, 
and told him the matter. He listened to her, and said, 
“ Be it so ! Do you go back. I will relievo you of your 
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turn.” And he went himself, and put his neck upon the 
block of execution, and lay down. 

The cook, seeing him, exclaimed, “The King of the 
Deer, whose life was promised to him, is lying in the 
place of execution. What does this mean P ” And he 
went hastily, and told the king. 

The king no sooner heard it than he mounted his 
chariot, and proceeded with a great retinue to the place, 
and beholding the Bodisat, said, “ My friend the King of 
the Deer ! did I not grant you your life ? Why are you 
lying here ? ” 

“ 0 great king! a roe with young came and told me 
that the lot had fallen upon her. Now it was impossible 
for me to transfer her miserable fate to any one else. 
So I, giving iny life to her, and accepting death in her 
place, have lain down. Harbour no further suspicion, 0 
great king! ” ■ 

“My Lord the golden-coloured King of the Deer! I 
never yet saw, even among men, one so full of forbear¬ 
ance, kindness, and compassion. I am pleased with thee 
in this matter. Rise up! I grant your lives, both to 
you and to her! ” 

“ But though two be safe, what shall the rest do, 0 
king of men ? ” 

“ Then I grant their lives to the rest, my Lord.” 

“ Thus, then, great king, the deer in the park will have 
gained security, but what will the others do ? ” 

“They also shall not be molested.” 

“ Great king! even though the deer dwell secure, what 
shall the rest of the four-footed creatures do ? ” 

“ They also shall be free from fear.” 

“ Great king! even though the quadrupeds are in 
safety, what shall the flocks of birds do ?” 
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“ Well, I grant tlie same boon to them.” 

“ Great king! the birds then will obtain peace, but 
what of the fish who dwell in the water ? ” 

“ They shall have peace as well.” 

Anil so the Great Being, having interceded with the king 
for all creatures, rose up and established the king in the 
Five Pre(jopts,‘ and said, “Walk in righteousness, 0 great 
king ! Doing justice and mercy to fathers and mothers, 
to sons and daughters, to townsmen and landsmen, you 
shall enter, when your body is dissolved, the happy world 
of heaven! ” 

Thus, with the grace of a Buddha, ho preached the 
Truth to the king; and when he had dwelt a few days 
in the park to exhort the king, he wont away to the forest 
with his attendant herd. 

And the roe gave birth t<i a son as beautiful as buds of 

flowers; and he went playing about with the Monkey 

Deer’s herd. But when its mother saw that, she said, “ My 

son, henc.oforth go not in his company; you may keep to 

the Banj'an Deer’s herd! ” And thus exhorting him, she 

uttered the verse— 

Follow the Banyan Doer: 

Dwell not with the Monkey Door. 

Better death wif h the Banyan Doer, 

Than life with the Monkey Door.® 

Now after that the doer, secure of their lives, began to 

eat men’s crops. And the men dared not strike them or 

drive thijm away, recollecting how it had been granted to 

them that they should dwell secure. So they met together 

in front of the king’s palace, and told the matter to the king. 

' See ‘ Budtlhism,’ pp. 139, 140. 

® Quoted by the Dhammapnda commentator, p, 329, 
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“ When I was well pleased, I granted to the leader of 
the Banyan Beer a boon,” said he. “ I may give up my 
kingdom, but not my oath! Begone with you! Not a 
man in my kingdom shall be allowed to hurt tltc deer.” 

When the Banyan Beer hoard that, he assembled the 
herds, and said, “ Henceforth you are not allowed to eat 
other people’s crops.” And so forbidding them, ho sent a 
message to the men ; “ Henceforth let the husbandmen 
put up no fence to guard tlieir crops; but let them tie 
leaves round the edge of the field as a sign.” 

From that time, they say, the .sign of the tying of leaves 
was seen in the fiebbs, and from that time not a single 
deer trespassed beyond it; for such was the instruction 
they received from the Bodisat. 

And the Bodisat continued thus his life long to instruct 
the deer, and passed away with his herd according to his 
deeds. 

The king, too, hearkened to the exhortations of the 
Bodisat, and theti, in due time, passed away, according to 
hie deeds. 


The Master, liaving finished the discourse in illustra¬ 
tion of his stiying, “ Not only now was I the protector of 
the nun and of Kassapa the Prince; in a former birth I 
was the same,” ho fully expounded the Four Truths. 
And when he had told tlie double story, bo made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jiitaka by saying, “lie 
who was then the Monkey Beer was Beva-datta, his herd 
was Beva-datta’s following, the roe was the nun, her son 
was Kassapa the Prince, the king was Ananda, hut the 
royal Banyan Beer was I myself.” 


END or THE Sl’OKY OE I'HE EANYAN DEER. 



No. 13. 


KANDINA JATAKA. 

The Dart of love. 

[The [ntroductory Story i.s the same as that of the 
Indriya diitaka in Book YIIT.] 

Long ago a king of Magadha was reigning in Rajagaha, 
in the country of Magadha. At the .season of harvest the 
deer suffered ranch at the hand.s of the people of Magadha. 
So they were wont to go away to the fore.st at the foot of 
the mountains. 

Now a certain mountain stag, who lived In that jungle, 
made friends with a roe from the inhabited country. 
And when those deer came down from the mountain-side 
to return home, he, being caught in the snares of love, 
went down with them. 

Then she said to him, “ Yoxi, Sir, are but a simple 
deer of the mountains, and tho inhabited country is 
beset wdth danger and difEculty. Pray don’t go down 
with us! ” 

But he, being fallen deep into love for her, W'ould not 
turn back, and went along with her. 

Now when (he people of Magadha saw that the time 
was come for the deer to return from the hills, they used 
to lie waiting in ambush all along tho road. And just 
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where those two were coming on, there stood a certain 
hunter behind a thicket. 

The young roe smelt the smell of a man, and imme¬ 
diately thought, “ There’ll be some hunter behind there.” 
And she let the foolish stag go on first, and kept back 
herself. The himter with one shot from his bow felled the 
stag there on the spot; but the roe, as soon as she saw 
he was hit, fled away like the wind. 

Then the hunter came out of his amhu.sh, skinned that 
deer, made a fire, cooked the sweet flesh in the glowing 
charcoal, ate and drank, and carried off the rest all drop¬ 
ping with blood and gore, and went home to give his 
children a treat. 

Now tho Eodisat of that time wa.s a tree fairy, dwelling 
in that wood. When he saw what had happened, ho said 
to himself, 

“ Not through father, not through mother, hut through 
lust, has this poor fool of a deer come to his death. In 
the dawm of passion creature.s think themselves in bliss, 
hut they end in losing their limbs in misery, or tasting 
the grief of all kinds of bonds mid blows. What more 
shameful in tliis world than that which brings sorrow and 
death to others ? What more despicable than the country 
where women administer and teach, a land under harem 
rule ? What more wretched than the men who give 
themselves up to women’s control ?” And then, whilst all 
the fairies of the wood cast bouquets before him and cheered 
him on, he brought the three rebukes into one verso, and 
made the w'hole wmod ring as he uttered the stanza— 

0 dreadful barbed dart of love, that tears men’s hearts! 

O foolish land, where woman bears tho rule ! 

C) atiinid men, who fall 'neath woman’.s power! 
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* When the Master had taught tliom this story, he pro¬ 
claimed the Four Truths. And at the conclusion thereof 
that love-sick monk was converted. And tlie Master made 
the connexion, and suininod up tho Jataka hy saying, 
“The mountain-dccr of that time was the love-sick 
brother, the roe was his former wife, and the tree fairy, 
who pj’oaclied tlic sermon showing tho evil of ])assion, was 
I mys(!lf.” 

END OE THE STOKY <IE THE DAKT OE l.DVE. 

^ The two previous lines shouhl belongs, I think, to tho eipJanatory 
comment. 



No. 14. 


VATA-MIGA JATAKA. 

The Greedy Antelope. 

“ There is nothing worse than greed, they say .”—This the 
Master told when ho was living at Jetavana about the 
Elder named Tissa the younger, the keeper of the law 
concerning food. 

For when the Master, we arc told, was residing at the 
Bambu-grove, near llajagaha, a young man of a very 
wealthy family of distinction, by name Prince Tissa, 
went one day to the Bambu-grove, and when he had 
heard the Teacher’s di.scoursc, he became desirous to devote 
himself to a religious life. And when, on his asking 
leave to enter the Order, his parents refused their consent, 
he compelled them to grant it, in the same manner as 
Rattha-piila had done, by refusing to cat for seven days.' 
And he then took the vows under the Master. 

The Master remained at the Bambu-grove about half a 
month after receiving him into the Order, and then went 
to Jetavana. There this young man of family passed his 
life, begging his daily food in Silvatthi, and observing all 
the Thirteen Practices by which the passions are quelled. 
So under the name of “ The Young Tissa who keeps the 

' The story of Jtatthapala is givea in tlie Siittn of that name, translated 
by Gogerly, J. C. A. S., 1847-1S4S, p. 90. The same plan was followed by 
Sudinna as related in the rarajikaij, and translated by Coles, J. C. A. S., 
1876-1877, p. 1S7. 
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law concornln^ food,” ^ lie became as distinguislicd and 
famous in Buddliadom as tlie moon in the vault of 
heaven. 

At that time they were holding festival in lla-jagaha, 
and tbe parents of tlic monk ])ut anaiy all the jewelry 
which, liad belonged to him in the days of his laymanslu’p 
into a silver caslcet; and took tlie matter to lu'art, weeping, 
and saying, “At other festivals our boy used to keep th(} 
feast wearing this ornament or this. And now Gotama 
the Mendicant has taken him, him onr only son, away to 
Savatthi! And we know not what fate is falling to him 
there.” 

Now a slave-girl coming to the house, and seeing the 
wife of the lord weeping, asked licr, “ AVhy, Ijady! do you 
weep ?” And she told her what had happened. 

“ ''A'’ell, Lady, what dish was your son most fond of ? ” 
SEiia she. 

“ Such and such a one,” was the reply. 

“If you grant mo full authority in this house, I will 
bring your sou back ! ” said she. 

The Lady agreed, gave her wherewith In pay all her 
expenses, and sent her forth with a great retinue, saying, 
“ Go now, and by your grower bring back my son.” 

So the girl then went to Savat thi in a palankeen, and 
took up her abode in the .street in which the monk was wont 
to beg. And without lotting him ace the people who had 
come from the lord’s house, but surrounding hor.self with 
servants of her own, she from the very first provided the 
Elder when ho came there with food and drink. Having 
thus bound him with the lust of tast:o, she in duo course 
got him to sit down in her house ; and when she saw that 
by giving him to oat she had bi'ought him into her 
power, she shammed sickness, and lay down in her inner 
chamber. 

Then the monk, when liis bogging time had come, 

^ This is tlie third ol' the Thiiieen just alluded to, 
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arrived on his rounds at the door of the house. An 
attendant took his howl, and made him sit down in the 
house. No sooner had he done so, than ho asked, “ How 
is the lady devotee ? ” 

“ She is sick, reverend Sir, and wishes to see you,” was 
the reply. And lie, bound by the lust of taste, broke his 
observance and his vow, and went to the place where she 
was lyiuf'. Then she told him why she had come, and 
alluring him, so bound him b}"^ the lust of taste, that she 
persuaded him to leave the Order. And having brought 
him into her power, she seated him in her jialankeon, and 
returned to Ilajagaha with all her retinue. 

And this nows became the common talk. And the 
monks, assembled in the hall of inst ruction, began to say 
one to another, “A slave-girl has brought back Young 
Tissa, the keeper of the law concerning food, having 
bound him with the lust of taste.” 

Then the Master', entering the chapel, sat down on his 
throne, and said, “ On what subject are you seated here 
talking?” 

And they told him the nows. 

“Not now only, O mendicants!” said he, “has this 
monk, caught by the lust of taste, fallen into her power; 
formerly also he did the same.” And he told a story. 


Once upon a time Brahma-datta, the king of Benares, 
had a gardener named Ban.java. Now a swift antelope 
who had come to tlie garden took to flight as soon as it 
saw Sanjaya. But Sanjaya did not frighten it away; and 
when it had come again and again it began to walk about 
in the garden. And day by day the gardener used to 
pluck the various fruits and flowers in the garden, and 
take them away to the king. 
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Now one dn,y tlie king asked him, “ I say, friend 
gardener, is there anything strange in the garden so far 
as you’ve noticed ” 

“ I’ve noticed nothing, 0 king! save that an antelope 
is in tho habit of coming and wandering about there. 
That I often see.” 

“ But could you catch it ? ” 

“If I had a little honey, I could bring it right inside 
tho palace hci'e ! ” 

The king gave him the honey; and he took it, went to 
the garden, smeared it on the grass at the spot the ante¬ 
lope frci.iuented, and hid himself. When the deer came, 
and had eaten the honey-smeared grass, it was bound 
with tho lust of taste ; and from that time went nowhere 
else? hut came exclusively to the garden. And us 
the gardener saw tliat it was allured by the honey-smeared 
grass, he in due course showed himself. For a few days 
the antelope took to fliglrt on seeing him. But after 
seeing him again and again, it ac(j[uired confidence, and 
gradually came to eat grass from tho gardener’s hand. 
And M'hen the gardener saw that its confidence was 
gained, he strewed the path riglit up to tho palace as 
thick with branches as if he were covering it with mats, 
hung a gourdful of honey over his shoulder, cari'iod a 
bundle of grass at his waist, and then kept sprinkling 
honey-tmeared grass in front of the antelope till he led 
him within the palace. 

As soon as the deer had got inside, they shut the door. 
The antelope, seeing men, began to tremble and quako 
with tho fear of death, and ran hither and thither about 
the hall. Tho king came dowm from his upiicr chamber, 
and seeing that trembling creature, said, “Such is‘the 
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nature of an antelope, that it will not go for a week after¬ 
wards to a place where it has seen men, nor its life long 
to a place where it has been frightened. Yet this one, 
with just such a disposition, and accustomed only to the 
jungle, has now, hound by the lust of taste, come to just 
such a 23lace. Verily there i.s nothing worse in the world 
than this lust of taste! ” And he summed ui3 the lesson 
in this stanza: 

“ There’s nothing worse than greed, they say, 
Whether at homo, or with ono’.s friends. 

Through taste the deer, the wild one of the woods. 
Fell under fSanjaya’s control.” 

And wlien in other words ho had shown the danger of 
greed, ho let the antclojie go back to the forest. 


When the Master had flni.shed this discourse in illustra¬ 
tion of what ho had said (“ Not now only 0 mendicants ! 
has this monk, caught by tho lust of taste, fallen into her 
power; formerly also he did the same”), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jiitaka as follows: “lie 
who was then Sanjaya. was this slave-girl, the antelope 
was tho monk, but tho king of Benares was I myself.” 


END OF THE STOJIT OF THE S\\TFT ANTELOI'E. 



No. 16. 


KHARADIYA JATAKA. 
The Deer who would not learn. 


“Thouyli a iJe.fr he most sicift, 0 Kharadiya ,”—This th(i 
Master told wlieii at Jctavaiia, ooucerniiig a certain foul- 
mouthed monk, h'or that monk, wo are told, was abusive, 
and would take no admonition. 

Now tlie Master a.sked him, “ Is it true what they say, 
0 mendicant! that you arc abusive, and will take no 
admonition f ” 

“ It is true, O Blessed One! ” said he. 

The blaster said, “formerly also, by your sxirliness 
and j-our refusing to aeceih the admonition of the wisc^, 
YOU were caught in a snare and came to destruction.” 
And he told a story. 

Once upon a time, when Bruhma-datta n as reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat became a stag, and lived in the 
forest, with a herd for his retinue. 

Now his sister-roe (Kharadlya) pointed out to him her 
son, and gave him in charge to him, saying, “Brothm-! 
this is your nephew. Teach him the devices of the deer,” 

And he said to his nephew, “ Come at such and such a 
time to learn.” 
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At tlie appointed time he did not go. And one day as 
he was wandering about, disregarding seven admonitions 
given on as many days, and not learning the devices of 
the deer, he was caught in a snare. 

Then his mother went to her brother, and asked, “ How 
now, brother ! was your nephew instructed in the devices 
of the deer ? ” 

“ Think no more of that incorrigible fellow! ” said the 
Bodisat. “ Your son did not learn the devices of the 
deer.” 

And then, to explain his own unwillingness to have 
anything further to do with him, he uttered this stanza: 

“ Though a doer bo most swift,* 0 Kharadiya! 

And have antlers rising point o’er point. 

If he transgress the seventh time, 

I would not try to teach him more! ” 

But the hunter killed that wilful deer caught in the 
snare, and, taking his flesh, departed. 

The Master having finished this discourse, in illustra¬ 
tion of what he had said (“ Formerly also, by your 
surliness and your refusing to accoi)t the admonition of 
the wise, you were caught in a snare, and came to destruc¬ 
tion ”), made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka: 
“The nephew deer of that time was the abusive monk, 
the sister was Uppala-vannii, but the admonishing deer 
was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OF THE DEEK WHO WOULH NOT I.EAIIX. 

' “ * fiiglit-hoDt'ed,' two hoofs ou each foot,” explains the eominentator. 
See note on p. 223. 
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TIPALLATTHA-MIGA JATAKA. 
The Cunning Deer. 


‘‘Pve tmtfiht the deer in pn/tfure skilletl .”—This the 
Master told when at, the Padarika monastery in Kosamhi, 
about his son Ililhula, who was over-anxiuu.s to observe 
the Pules of the Order.^ 


Once upon a time there was a king of JIagadha reign¬ 
ing in Pajagaha. At that time the Bodisat came to life 
as a stag, and lived in the forest, attended by a herd of 
deer, 

Now his sister brouglA her son to him, saying, 
“ Brother! instruct this thy nephew in the devices •)f 
the deer.” 

“ Viny well,” said the Bodisat, in assent, and directed 
his neijhew, “Go away now, dtair, and on your return at 
such and such a time you may receive instruction.” 

And he faihal not at the time appointed hy his uncle, 
hut went to him and received instruction. 

One day as he was wandering about in the wood, lie 
was caught in a snare. And he uttered a cry—the cry 
' Ttiis iimusing Tntrodiidory Story will sonrcely bi iir translating. 
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of a captive. Then the herd took to flight, and let the 
mother know that her son had been caught in a snare. 
She went to her brother, and asked him,— 

“ Brother! was your nephew instructed in the devices 
of the deer ? ” 

“ Suspect not your son of any fault,” said the Bodisat. 
“ He has well learnt the devices of the deer. Even now 
he will come back to us and make you laugh for joy.” 
And he uttered this stanza: 

I’ve trained the deer to be most swift. 

To drink at midnight only, and, abounding in disguise. 

To keep in any posture that lie likes. 

Breathing through one nostril hid upon the ground, 

My nephew, by six tricks at his command 

Will yet outdo the foe! 

Thus the Bodisat, pointing out how thoroughly his 
nephew had learnt the devices of the doer, comforted his 
sister. 

But the young stag, when he was caught in the trap, 
struggled not at all. He lay down on the ground as 
best he could; stretched out his legs; struck the ground 
near his feet with his hoofs, so as to throw up earth 
and gra.ss; lot fall his head; put out his tongue ; made 
his body wot with spittle; swelled out his belly by 
drawing in his breath; breathed through the lower nostril 
only, holdlug" his breath with the upper ; made his whole 
frame stiff and stark, and presented the appearance of 
a corpse. Even the bluebottles flew round him, and here 
and there crows settled! 

When the hunter came up, he gave him a blow on the 
stomach ; and saying to himself, “ He must have heen 
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caiiglit early iu the morning, he is already putrid,” he 
loosed tlie bands which tied iiim. And apprehending 
nothing, he began to collect leaves and branches, saying 
to himself, “ I will dress liim at once, hero on the spot, 
and carry off tlie flcslr.” 

But tbe young stag arose, stood on bis feet, shook 
hinrseli, stretebed out his iicck, and, swiftly as a cloud 
driven by a mighty \c'ind, returned to his molber! 


The Teacher having ftnished tins discourse, in illustra¬ 
tion of bis words (“ Not now only, mendicants, was 
Rabula devoted to instrnctiou ; formerly also he was so,” 
etc.), made the connexion, and summed up tbe Jiitaka: 
“ At that time the nephew, the young stag, was Rilhula, 
the motlier was Uppala-vannii, but the uncle was I 
myself.” 

END OF TUB STORY OF THE CUNNING DEER.' 


' Tlie verse is very obscure, mul tbe lonp (■omiiieTit.iry does not make it 
clearer. “ To keep in any pusture that lie likea” is literally “having three 
postures--master of tlireo postures.” “ Hn.st swift.” is in the original “eight- 
hoofeil.” If “ eiglit-lioofcil ” means “ witli two hoofs on each foot," as the 
commentator thiulos. whia-c would bo the pecriliarity ,su creditable to the 
obedient learner f The last line in the t< vt is so corrupt that the commen¬ 
tator can only suggest three coiitradie.lory ami improlinble e vplanation.s. If one 
could venture to"rea(l c/ouwr) hilnhuii hhiU. om; might reiidur, “ My nephew, 
lady, can counterfeit a corpse." Afr. Trenekuer has been good enough to 
send me the fallowing suggested translation, “'J'lic deer, the threefold 
cunning (1) fertile, in evpi-dients, the cloven-footed, who goes to drink at 
midnight (! ?) (don’t fear for him), lying on one ear, panting on the ground. 
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MALUTA JATAKA. 

The Wind. 

" Whenever the wind hlom'' etc .—This the Stasfer told 
when at Jetavana, al;>o>it two Jluddhi.st monks. They, we 
are told, wen; Hvinir a forest life in the country of 
Kosala; and one wa.s called D.viik and the other called 
Light. Now one day laght asked Lark, “ Brother ! at 
what time doe.s the cold, as some people call it, come on? ” 
“ In the dark half of the mouth ! ” said he. 

But one day Dark asked laght, “ Brother Light! at 
what time does the so-called cold come on ? ” 

“ In the light half of the month ! ” .said he. 

And neither of the two being able to solve the knotty 
point, they went to the Muster, and after paying him 
reverence, asked him, “ At what time, Sir, is the cohl ? ” 
When the Master liad heard their story, ho said, 
“ Formerly also, 0 mendicants ! I solved this question for 
you ; but the eonfu.sion arising from change of birth has 
driven it out of your miud.s.” And he told a tale. 


Once upon a time two friends, a lion and a tiger, w'ero 
living in a certain cave at the foot of a hiU. At that 
time the Bodisut, who had devoted himself to the reli- 
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gious life of a hermit, was living at the foot of that same 
mountain. 

Now one day a dispute arose between the friends about 
the cold. The tiger said it was cold in the dark half of 
the month, the lion said it was cold in the light half. 
And as neither of them could solve the difficulty, they 
asked the Bodisat, and he uttered this stanza : 

“ It is whenever the wind blows, 

In the dark half or in the light. 

For cold is caused by wind: and so 
You both are right.” 

Thus the Bodisat pacified the two friends. 


When the Master had finished this discourse (“Formerly 
also,” etc.), ha proclaimed the Truths. And at the close 
thereof the two brethren were established in the Fruit 
of Conversion. The Master made the connexion, and 
summed up the Jataka : “ He who was then the tiger was 
Dark, the lion Light, hut the ascetic who answered the. 
question was I myself. 

END OP THE STORY ABOUT THE WIND.’ 


' Compare the Fable of the Two sides of the Shield. 


roL. i. 


Id 
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MATAKA-BHATTA JATAKA. 
On Offering Food to the Dead. 


^‘If people ivould but understand ."—This the Teacher 
told when at Jetavana, about food offered to the dead. 

For at that time people used to kill sheep and goats in 
large numbers in order to offer what is called “ The Feast 
of the Dead ” in honour of their deceased relatives. "When 
the monks saw men doing so, they asked the Teacher, 
saying, “Lord! the people here bring destruction on 
many living creatures in order to provide the so-called 
‘Feast of the Dead.’ Can there possibly, Sir, be any 
advantage in that ? ” 

The Teacher said, “ Let not us, 0 mendicants ! provide 
the Feast of the Dead: for what advantage is there in 
destroying life ? Formerly sages seated in the sky 
preached a discourse showing the evils of it, and made all 
the dwellers in Jambu-dipa give up this practice. But 
now since change of birth has set in, it has arisen again.” 
And he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahma-datta was reigning in 
Benares, a Brahman, a world-famous teacher, accom¬ 
plished in the Three Vedas, had a goat brought, with the 
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intention of giving tlie Feast of tie Dead, and said to liis 
pupils: 

“My lads! take this goat to the river, and hathe it, and 
hang a garland round its neck, and give it a measure of 
corn, and deck it out, and then bring it back." 

“Very well,” said they, and accordingly took it to the 
river; and when they had bathed it and decorated it, let 
it stand on the bank. 

The goat, seeing in this the effect of his former bad 
conduct, thought to himself, “ To-day I shall be free from 
that great misery; ” and, glad at heart, he laughed a 
mighty laugh, in sound like the crashing of a jar. Then, 
thinking to himself, “This Brahman, by killing me, will 
take upon himself like misery to that which I hod earned,” 
he felt compassion for the Brahman, and wept with a 
loud voice. 

Then the young Brahman asked him, “Friend goat! 
you have both laughed heartily and heartily cried. Pray, 
what is it makes you laugh, and what is it makes you 
cry ? ” 

“Ask me about it in your teacher’s pro.sence,” said 
he. 

They took him back, and told tlioir teacher of this 
matter. And when ho had heard their stor}’, ho asked 
the goat, “ Why did you laugh, goat, and why did you 
cry ? ” 

Then the goat, by his power of remembering former 
births, called to mind the deeds ho had done, and said to 
the Briihman, “ Formerly, 0 Briihman, I had become 
just such another Briihman,—a student of the mystic 
verses of the Veda.s; and determining to provide a Feast 
of the Dead, I killed a goat, and gave the Feast. By 
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having killed that one goat, I have had my head cut otf 
in five hundred births, less one. This is my five hun¬ 
dredth birth, the last of the series; and it was at the 
thought, ‘ To-day I shall be free from that great misery,’ 
that I became glad at heart, and laughed in the manner 
you have heard. Then, again, I wept, thinking, ‘I who 
just by having killed a goat incurred the misery of having 
five hundred times my head cut off, shall be released to¬ 
day from the misery ; but this Briihman, by killing me, 
will, like me, incur the misery of having his head cut off 
five hundred times; ’ and so I wept.” 

“ Fear not, 0 goat! I will not kill you,” said he. 

“Brahman! what are you saying? Whether you kill 
me or not, I cannot to-day escape from death.” 

“ But don’t bo afraid ! I will take you under my pro¬ 
tection, and walk about close to you.” 

“ Brahman ! of little worth is your protection; while 
the evil I have done is great and powerful! ” 

The Brahman released the goat; and saying, “ Let us 
allow no one to kill this goat,” he took his disciples, and 
walked about with it. No sooner was the goat at liberty, 
than, stretching out its nock, it began to eat the leaves of 
a bush growing near the ridge of a rock. That very 
moment a thunderbolt fell on the top of the rock, and a 
piece of the rock split off, and hit the goat on his out¬ 
stretched neck, and tore off his head. And people crowded 
roimd. 

At that time the Bodisat had been born as the Genius 
of a tree growing on that spot. By his supernatural 
power he now seated himself cross-legged in the sky in 
the sight of the multitude; and thinking, “Would that 
these people, seeing thus the fruit of sin, would abstain 
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from such destruction of life,” he in a sweet voice taught 
them, uttering this stanza; 

“ If people would but understand 
That this would cause a birth in woe. 

The living would not slay the living; 

For he who taketh life shall surely grieve! ” 

Thus tlio Great Being preached to them the Truth, 
terrifying them with the fear of hell. And when the 
people had heard his discourse, they trembled with the 
fear of death, and left oif taking life. And the Bodisat, 
preaching to the people, and establishing them in the 
Precepts, passed away according to his deeds. The people, 
too, attending upon the exhortations of the Bodisat, gave 
gifts, and did other good deeds, and so filled the city of 
the gods.i 


The Teacher having finished this discourse, made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka : “ I at that time 
was the Genius of tho tree.” 

END OF THE STOllY ON FOOD OFFERED TO THE DEAD. 


* That is, by the production at thoir death of angels us the result of their 
Karma. 



No. 19. 


AYACITA-BHATTA JATAKA. 

On Offerings given under a Vow. 

“ Would you he saved'’ etc .—This the Teacher toH while 
at Jetavana, about making offerings under a vow to the 
gods. 

At that time, we are told, men about to go on a trading 
journey used to hill animals, and lay an offering before 
the gods, and make a vow, saying, “ When we have re¬ 
turned in safety and success, we will make an offering to 
you,” and so depart. Then when they returned safe and 
successful, thinking, “ This has happened by the power of 
the God, they killed animals, and made the offering to 
release themselves from the vow. 

On seeing this, the mendicants asked the Blessed One, 
“ liord! is there now any advantage in this ? ” And he 
told a tale. 


Once upon a time, in the land of Kasi, a landed pro¬ 
prietor in a certain village promised an offering to the 
Genius of a Banyan-tree standing by the gate of the 
village. And when he had returned safely, he slew a 
number of animals; and saying to himself, “ I will make 
myself free from my vow,” he went to the foot of the 
tree. 
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But the tree-god, standing in a fork of the tree, uttered 
this stanza: 

Would you he free, you first must die ! 

Seeking for freedom thus, is being bound! 

Not by such deeds as these are the wise made free : 

Salvation is the bond of fools ! ”' 

Thenceforward men refrained from such lifodestroying 
deeds, and living a life of righteousness filled the city of 
the gods. 


The Teacher, having finished this discourse, made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jiitaka: “I at that time 
was the Genius of the Tree.” 

EKD OF THE STORY ON OFFERINGS GIVEN UNDER 
A VOW. 

' That is, in seeking after -what they think is salvation (safety from the 
■wrath of a god), fools practise rites and harbour delusions which become 
spiritual bonds. Death to oneself, and spiritual rebirth, is the only true 
salvation. The whole parable is a play on the word “ Mutti," which means 
both salvation, and the performance of, the being delivered from, a vow. 



No. 20. 


NALAPANA JATAKA. 

The Monkeys and the Demon. 

“He saw the marks offset*' etc .—This the Teacher told 
about the Nala-canes, when he was living at the Ketaka 
wood, hard by the Lake of Nalaka-pilna, after he had 
come to the village of that name on his tour through 
Kosala. 

At that time the monks, after they had bathed in the 
Nalaka-pana lake, had the canes of the Nala-plant brought 
to them by the novices, for needle-cases. And finding 
them hollow throughout, they wont to the Teacher, and 
asked him, “ Lord! we h^ Nala-canes brought for 
needle-cases. They are hollow throughout, from root to 
point. How is this P ” 

“ This, mendicants,” said he, “ is a former command of 
mine.” And he told a tale. 


This was formerly, they say, a densely-wooded forest. 
And in its lake there was a water-demon, who used to eat 
whomsoever went down into the water. At that time the 
Bodisat was a monkey-king, in size like the fawn of a red 
deer; and attended by a troop of monkeys about eighty 
thousand in number, he lived in that forest, preserving 
them from harm. 
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Now he exhorted the troop of monkeys, saying, “ My 
children! in this forest there are poisonous trees, and 
pools haunted by demons. When you are going to eat 
fruits of any kind you have not oaten before, or to drink 
water you have not drunk before, ask me about it.” 

“ Very well,” said they. And one day they went to a 
place they had not been to before. There they wandered 
about the greater part of the day; and when, in searching 
about for water, they found a pond, they sat down with¬ 
out even drinking, and looked forward to tlie arrival of 
their king.' 

When the Bodlsat had come, he asked tliem, “ Why, 
ray children, do you take no water?” 

“ Wo awaited your arrival,” said they. 

" It is well, ray children! ” said the Bodisat; and 
fixing his attention on the foot-marks close round the edge 
of the pond, he saw that they went down, hut never carae 
up. Then he knew that it was assuredly haunted by 
demons, and said, “ You have done well, my children, not 
to have drunk the water. This pond is haunted! ” 

But when the demon of the water saw that they were 
not going down into it, ho assumed the horrible shape of 
a blue-bellied, pale-faced, red-handed, red-footed creature, 
and carae sjdashing out through the water, and cried out, 
“Why do you sit still here? Go down and drink the 
water! ” 

But the Bodisat asked him, “ Are you the water-demon 
who haunts this spot?” 

“ Yes! I am he! ” was the reply. 

* Any one who has seen the restlessnesa of monheya in the safe precincts of 
a Buddhist monastery (or e\en in the raonkey-nouse at the Zoological 
Gardens) will appreciate the humour of this description. The Bharhnt 
sculptor, too. has some capital monkeys sitting, like good little boys, and 
listening to the Bodisat. 
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“ Have you received power over all who go down into 
the pool ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed! I carry off even a bird when it cornea 
down, and I let no one off. You too I will devour, one 
and all! ” 

“ We shall not allow you to eat us.” 

“ Well, then! drink away! ” 

” Yes! we shall drink the water too, but we shall not 
fall into your hands.” 

“ How, then, will you get at the water ? ” 

“You imagine, I suppose, that we must go down to 
drink. But you are wrong! Each one of us eighty 
thousand shall take a Nala-cane and drink the water of 
your pond without ever entering it, as easily as one would 
drink from the hollow stem of a water-plant. And so you 
will have no power to oat iis ! ” 

It was when the Teacher as Buddha had recalled this 
circumstance that he uttered the first half of the following 
stanza; 

“ I saw the marks of feet that had gone down, 

I saw no marks of feet that had returned.” 

(But then he said to the monkeys)— 

“ We’ll drink the water through a reed,” 

(And turning to the demon, he added)— 

“ And yet I’ll not become your prey! ” 

So saying, the Bodisat had a Hala-cane brought to him, 
and appealing in great solemnity to the Ten Great 
Perfections (generosity, morality, self-denial, wisdom, 
perseverance, patience, truth, resolution, kindness, and 
resignation) exercised by him in this and previous births, 
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he blew into the cane.* And the cane became hollow 
throughout, not a single knot being left in it. In this 
manner he had another, and then another, brought, and 
blevF into it,'* Then the Bodisat walked round the pond, 
and commanded, saying, “Let all the canes growing here 
be perforated throughout.” And thenceforward, since 
through the greatness of the goodness of the Bodisats 
their commands are fulfilled, all the canes which grew 
in that pond became perforated throughout. 

There are four miracles in this Kalpa (the period which 
elapses between the commencement of the formation of 
the world and its final destruction) which endure through¬ 
out a Kalpa —the sign of the hare in the moon will last 
the whole Kalpa:* the place where the fire was extin¬ 
guished in the Quail-birth will not take lire again 
through all the Kalpa:* the place whore the potter lived 
will remain arid through all the Kalpa; the canes grow¬ 
ing round this pond will be hollow through all the Kalpa. 
These four are called the Kalpa-lastiug Wonders. 

After giving this command, the Bodisat took a cane 
and seated himself. So, too, those eighty thousand mon¬ 
keys took, each of them, a canc, and seated themselves 
round the pond. And at tho same moment as he drew 


' Tills solemn appeal to a former good action, if it be true, ia often 
represtiited as working a miracle, and is calle'd saecaltiriya, i.e. “ truth-act.” 
Childers properly compares 2 Kings i. 10: “ If I be a man of God, then 
let fire come down from heaven, and coiiBume thee and thy fifty. And there 
came down fire from heaven and consumed him and his fifty,” But the 
niiracli, said in the Buddhist scriptures to follow on an appeal of this kind, ia 
usual!), as in this case, an assistance to some one in distress. On the Perfec¬ 
tions, see above, pp. 64 to 68. 

^ This seems to be a gloss, as the writer adds, “ He could not have stopped 
at that point; so it should not thus be understood.” 

^ On this story, see the translator’s “ Buddhism," pp. HIG-198. 

* On this story, see below, Jfitaka No. 36, 
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the water up into his cane and drank, so, too, they all sat 
safe on the bank, and drank. 

Thus the water-demon got not one of them into his 
power on their drinking the water, and he returned in 
sorrow to his own place, liut the Bodisat and his troop 
went back again to the forest. 


When the Teacher, having finished this discourse in 
illustration of his words (“ The hollouniess of these canes, 
mendicants, is a fonner command of mine ”), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the .Tataka, saying: “ He who 
was then the water-demon was Devadatta; the eighty 
thousand monkeys were the Buddha’s retinue; but the 
monkey king, clever in resource, was I myself.” 


END OF THE STOllV OF NALA-1>AN.\. 



No. 21. 


KURUNGA-MIGA JATAKA. 

The Wily Antelope. 

“ The Kurunga knows full well," etc .—This the teacher 
told while at Jetavana about Dovadatta. 

For once when the monks had assembled in the lecture 
hall, they sat talking of Devadattn’s wickedness, saying, 
“Brother Dovadatta ha.s suborned archers, and hurled 
down a rock, and sent forth Dhanaj^alaka the elephant; 
in evtry possible way he goes about to slay the Sage.” 

Th(', Teacher came, and sat down on the scat reserved 
for him, and asked, “ What is it, then, Mendicants, you 
are sitting here talking about?” 

“ Lord! we were talking about the wickedness of 
Devadutta in going about to sky you.” 

The Teacher answered, “Not now only, 0 mendicants, 
has Dovadatta gone about to slay me; formerly, too, he 
did the same, and was unsuccessful in his endeavour.” 
And he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat became a kukunga antelove and 
lived in his forest home, feeding on fruits. And at one 
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time he 'vvas catlug the Sepanni fruit on a heavily-laden 
Sepaniji-tree. 

Now, a deerstalker of that village used to note the 
tracks of the deer at the foot of the fruit-trees, build him¬ 
self a platform on the tree above, and seating himseli' there, 
wound with a javelin the deer who came to cat the fruit, 
and make a living by selling their flesh. 

On seeing, one day, the foot-marks of the Bodisat at the 
foot of the Sepanni-tree, he made himself a platform 
Upon it, and having breakfasted early, be took his javelin 
with him, went to the wood, climbed up the tree, and took 
his seat on the platform. 

The Bodisat, too, left his lair early in the morning, and 
came up to cat the Sepanni-fruits; but without going too 
hastily to the foot of the tree, he thought to himself^ 
“ Those platform-hunters sometimes make their platforms 
on the trc(!8. T Avonder can there be any danger of that 
kind.” And be .stopped at a distance to reconnoitre. 

But the hunter, wlien be saw that the Bodisat was not 
coming on, kept himself quiet, and threw down fruit so 
that it fell in front of him. 

The Bodisat said to himself, ” Why, these fruits are 
coming this way, aud failing before me. There mu.st be 
a hunter up there ! ” And looking up again and again, he 
discerned the hunter. Then pretending not to have seen 
him, he called out, “ Hallo, O tree ! You have been wont 
to let your fruit fall straight down, as if you wore putting 
forth a hanging root: but to-day jmu have given up 
your tree-nature. So as you have surrendered the eha- 
ractoristics of tree-nature, I shall go and seek my food at 
the foot of some other tree.” So saying, ho uttered this 
stanza; 
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“ The Kurunga knows full well, Sepantii, 

What kind of fruit you thus throw down. 
Elsewhere I shall betake myself: 

Your fruit, my friend, bclike.s me not.” ^ 

Then the hunter, seated as he was on the platform, hurled 
his javelin at him, calling out, “Away with you! I’ve lost 
you this time ! ” 

The Bodisat turned round, and stopped to cry out, “ I 
tell you, 0 man, how«svcr much you may have lost me this 
time, the eight Great Hells and the sixteen Us.sada Hells, 
and fivefold bondage and torment — the result of your 
conduct—the.se you have not lost! ” And so saying, he 
escajied whither he desired. And the hxinter, too, got 
down, and went whithersoever he pleased. 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse in illu.s- 
tration of what he had said (“ Not now only, 0 mendi¬ 
cants, docs l)(>vadatta go about to slay me; fornujrly, also, 
he did the same”), he made the conne.vion, and .summtal 
up the Jataka as follows : “ He who was tlieu the hunter 
was Hevadatta, but the Kurunga Antelope was I myself.”^ 

END OF Tirn STORY OF THE KFKt:Nr,A .AS’TEI.OPli. 


> This verse is quoted by the Hhaniin.npmla Ciimmciitulor, Fuusbull, p. U7. 

* J'ho Oommentidijr ou tlie “ Seripture Verses" (i,. says tliat it was 
at t! e end of this story that the Uiiihltia uttered the liJ'ind verse of that 
Collection—■" He who'exceeds in wiekeduess makes himself such as his 
cntTiv niiarht desire, (drugging hiraseU down) us the ereeper tile tree whicii it 
has covered.’’ 



Ko. 22 


KUKKUEA JATAKA. 
The Dog who turned Preacher. 


“ The dogs brought up in the king’s house,” etc .—This the 
Teacher told, while at Jetavana, about benefiting one’s 
relations. This will be explained in the Bhadda-sala 
Jataka in the Twelfth Book. In confirmation of what is 
there related, he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat, ' in consequence of an act which 
would have that effect, came to life as a dog, and lived in 
a great cemetery attended by a troop of several hundred 
dogs. 

Now, one day the king mounted bis state-chariot, drawn 
by milk-white steeds, went to his park, amused himself 
there the rest of the day, and after sunset returned to the 
city. And they put the carriage harness, just as it had 
been used, in the courtyard. 

There was rain in the night, and the harness got wet. 
The royal dogs, too, came down from the flat roof of the 
palace, and gnawed at the leather work and straps. The 
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next day the servants told the king, “ Dogs have got 
in, 0 king, through the sliding door, and have eaten the 
leather work and the straps.” 

The king, enraged at the dogs, gave orders that dogs 
should be killed wherever they \vere seen. So there en¬ 
sued a -wholesale destruction of dogs; and finding there 
was no safety for them anywhere else, they escaped to 
the cemetery, and joined themselves to the Bodisat. 

The Bodisat asked them the reason of their coming in 
such numbers together. “ People say,” was the answer, 
“ that the leather work and the straps of a carriage in the 
harem have been gnawed by dogs. The king in his anger 
has commanded all dogs to be destroyed. Extreme is the 
danger we are in! ” 

The Bodisat said to himself, “ There’s no opportunity 
for dogs from outside to got into a place so guarded. It 
must be the royal dogs from within the palace that have 
done this thing. And now nothing happens to the 
thieves, and the innocent are punished with death. What 
if I were to make the king see who the real culprits are, 
and so save the lives of ray kinsfolk ? ” 

And he comforted his relations with the words, “Don’t 
you be afraid! I will restore you to safety. Wait here 
whilst I go and see the king.” 

Then guiding himself by thoughts of love, he called to 
mind his Perfections, and uttered a command; saying, 
“ Let none dare to throw a club or a clod at me ! ” and 
so unattended he entered the city. And when they saw 
him, not a creature grew angry at tho sight of him. 

Now the king, after issuing the order for the destruc¬ 
tion of the dogs, sat himself down in the seat of judgment. 
The Bodisat went straight up to the place, and rushing 
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forwards, ran underneatli tlie king’s throne. Thereupon 
the king’s attendants were about to drive him away, hut 
the king stopped them. 

After he had rested awhile, he came out from under 
the throne, and made obeisance to the king, and asked 
him, “ Is it you who are having the dogs slain ? ” 

“ Yes; it is I,” was the reply. 

“ What is their fault, 0 king of men ? ” 

“ They have eaten the leathern coverings and straps of 
my chariot.” 

“ Do you know which ones did it ? ” 

“ That we don’t know.” 

“ To have all killed wherever they may be found, with¬ 
out knowing for certain who are the culprits that gnawed 
the leather, is not just, 0 king! ” 

” I gave orders for the destruction of the dogs, saying, 
‘ Kill them all wherever they may be found,’ because dogs 
had eaten the carriage leather.” 

“ What then! Do your men kill all dogs, or are there 
some not punished with death? ” 

“There are some. The royal dogs in our house are 
exempt.” 

“ Great king ! only just now you were saying you had 
given orders to kill all dogs, wherever found, because 
dogs had eaten the carriage-leather ; and now you say 
that the well-bred dogs in your own house have been 
exempted. Ii[ow this being so, you become guilty of 
partiality and the other shortcomings of a judgo.‘ Now, 
to be guilty of such thing is neither right, nor kingly. 

' Literally, of the Agatia (things of which a judge, and especially a king, 
sitting as judge, ought not to he guilty); they are four in number, partiality, 
ill-will, ignorance, and fear. 
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It behoves him who bears the name of king to try motives 
as witli a balance. Since the royal dogs are not punished 
with death, whilst the poor dogs are, this is no sentence 
of death on all dogs, but slaughter of the weak.” 

Then the Great Being further lifted up his pleasant 
voice, and said, “ Great king ! That which you are doing 
is not justice ; ” and he taught the king the Truth in this 
stanza: 

“ The dogs brought up in the king’.s house, 

Tlie thoroughbreds in birth and strength— 

Not those, but we, are. to bo killed. 

This is no righteous vengeance; this is slaughter 
of the weak ! ” 

IVlien the king heard what the Bodisat said, he asked, 
“ 0 Wise One, do you then know who it is has eaten the 
carriage leather ? ” 

“ Yes ; I know it,” said he. 

“ Who are they then ? ” 

“ It is the thoroughbreds living in your own house.” 

“ But how can we know they are the guilty ones ? ” 

“ I will prove it to you.” 

“ Prove it then, 0 sage ! ” 

“ Send for the thoroughbreds, and have a little butter¬ 
milk and Dabba grass brought in.” 

The king did so; and the Great Being said, “Have the 
grass crushed in the buttermilk, and give the dogs to 
drink.” 

The king did so ; and each of the dogs, as they drank it, 
vomited it up,—and bits of leather with it. 

Then the king was delighted as with a decision by the 
all-wise Buddha himself ; and gave up his sceptre to the 
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Bodisat. But the Bodisat preached the law to the king 
in the ten verses on righteousness, from the story of the 
Three Birds, beginning— 

Walk righteously, 0 great king ! . . . . 

And confirming the king in the Five Commandments, 
and exhorting him thenceforward to be unweary (in well 
doing), he returned to the king his sceptre. 

And the king listened to his exhortation, and granted 
security to all living creatures; and commanded a con¬ 
stant supply of food, like the royal food, for all the dogs 
from the Bodisat downwards. And he remained firm in 
the teaching of the Bodisat, and did works of charity and 
other good deeds his life long, and after death was reborn 
in the world of the gods. 

Now the Exhortation of the Dog flourished for tens of 
thousands of years. But the Bodisat lived to a good old 
age and passed away according to his deeds. 


When the Teacher had concluded this discourse, in 
illustration of his saying (“ Not now only, 0 mendicants, 
did the Tathagata act for the benefit of his relatives, 
formerly also he did so ”), he made the connexion, and 
summed up the Jataka by saying, “He who was then the 
king was Ananda, the others were the Buddha’s attend¬ 
ants, but the Dog was I myself.” 


END OF THE STORY OP THE DOG. 



No. 23. 


BHOJAJANlYA JATAKA. 
The Bhoja Thoroughbred. 


'•^Though fallen on his side," etc .—This the Teacher told 
when at Jetavana, concerning a monk who had lost heart 
in the struggle after holiness. For the Master then 
addressed the monk, and said, “Formerly, 0 mendicants, 
the wise were wont to exert themselves unremittingly, 
and did not give up when they received a check.” And 
he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat was bom into the family of a thoroughbred 
Bhoja horse, and became the state charger of the king of 
Benares. He fed out of a priceless golden dish on the 
most delicious fine old rice; and be stood in a fragrant 
perfumed stall, hung round with curtains embroidered 
with llowers, covered with a canopy painted with golden 
stars, decked with garlands of sweet-smelling flowers, and 
furnished with a lamp of fragrant oil that was never 
extinguished. 

Now there was no king who did not covet the kingdom 
of Benares. On one occasion seven kings surrounded the 
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city, and sent a letter to the king of Benares, saying, 
“ Either give us up the kingdom, or give us battle ! 

The king called a council of his ministers, and told 
them this, and asked them what was to be done. 

“You ought not yourself, O king, to go out to battle at 
once,” was the reply. “ Send such and such a knight to 
give battle; and if he fails, we shall know what to do 
afterwards.” 

The king sent for him, and said, “ Can you give battle, 
well beloved, to these seven kings ? ” 

“ 0 king,” said he, “ if I may have the thoroughbred 
Bhoja charger, I shall bo able to fight, not only the seven 
kings, but the kings of all the continent of India.” 

“Take the Bhoja or any other charger you like, my 
trusty friend, and give them battle,” said the king. 

“ Very good, my lord,” said he, and took his leave, 
and went down from the palace, and had the Bhoja 
brought, and carefully clad in mail. And himself put on 
all his armour, girt on his sword, mounted the horse, 
issued from the city, charged like lightning against the 
first entrenchment, broke through it, took one king alive, 
galloped back, and delivered him over to the city guard. 

Then ho started again, broke through the second, then 
the third, and so took five kings alive; and had broken 
through the sixth, and had just taken the sixth king 
prisoner, when the Bhoja thoroughbred received a wound, 
and blood gushed forth, and he began to be in severe 
pain. 

When the horseman saw the Bhoja was wounded, he 
made him lie down at the king’s gate, loosened his mail, 
and began to harness another horse. 

Whilst the Bodisat lay there as best he could, he 
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opened his eyes, and saw the knight, and said to himself, 
“ He is harnessing another horse. That horse won’t be 
able to break through the seventh line, or take the 

seventh king. What I have already done will be lost. 

The knight, too, who has no equal, will be killed; and 
the king, too, will fall into the enemy’s power. Ho other 
horse, save I alone, can break through that remaining 
line and take the seventh king.” And lying there as he 
wasj he sent for the knight, and said— 

“ O friend! 0 knight! no other horse, save I alone, 
will be able to break through the remaining line and take 
that last king. And I will not myself destroy the deeds 
I have already done. Have me helped up, and put the 

armour on to me.’' And so saying, he uttered this 

stanza: 

“ Though fallen on his side. 

And wounded sore with darts. 

The Bhoja’s bettor than a hack ! 

So harness me, 0 charioteer! ” 

Then the knight helped the Bodisat up, bound up his 
wound, put on all his harness, seated himself on his back, 
broke through the seventh line, took the seventh king 
alive, and delivered him over to the king’s guard. 

They led the Bodisat, too, to the king’s gate, and the 
king went out to see him. Then the Great Being said to 
the king— 

“ 0 Great King! slay not those seven kings. Take an 
oath from them, and let them go. Let the honour due to 
me and to the knight be all given to him alone. It is not 
right to let a warrior come to ruin when he has taken 
seven kings prisoners and delivered them over to you. 
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And do you give gifts, and keep the commandments, and 
rule your kingdom in righteousness and equity ! ” 

And when the Bodisat had thus exhorted the king, they 
took off his harness. And as they were taking it off, 
piece by piece, he breathed his last. 

Then the king had a funeral performed for him, and 
gave the knight great honour, and took an oath from the 
seven kings that they would not rebel against him, and 
sent them away each to his own place. And he ruled his 
kingdom in righteousness and equity, and so at the end of 
his life passed away according to his deeds. 


The Teacher added, “Thus, 0 mendicants, tho wise, 
even in former times, exerted themselves unremittingly, 
and did not give in when they received a check. How 
then can you lose heart, after being ordained according to 
a system of religion sft adapted to lead you to salvation! 
And he then explained the Truths. 

When his exhortation was concluded, the monk who 
had lost heart was established in the Bruit of Arahatship. 
Then the Teacher made the connexion, and summed up 
the Jataka by saying, “The king of that time was Ananda, 
the knight was Sariputta, but the Bhoja thoroughbred 
was I myself.” 


END OF THE STOKY OF THE BHOJA THOBOUGHBEED. 



No. 24. 


AJAl^NA JATAKA. 

The Thoroughbred War Horse. 

“At ewry time, in every place .”—^Thia also the Master 
told, while at Jetavana, about that monk who lost heart. ^ 
But when he had addressed the monk with the words, 
“ The wise in former times, O monk, continued their 
exertion, even though in the struggle they received a 
blow,” he told this tale. 


Long ago, when Brahraadatta was reigning in Benares, 
seven kings, as before, surrounded the city. Then a 
warrior who fought from a chariot harnessed two Sindh 
horses, who were brothers, to his chariot, issued from 
the city, broke through six lines and took six kings 
prisoners. 

At that moment the eldest of the horses received a 
wound. The charioteer drove on till he came to the 
king’s gate, took the elder horse out, loosened his harness, 
made him lie down on his side, and began to harness 
another horse. 


* See the last Introductory Story. 
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WTien the Bodi^at saw this, he thought as before, sent 
for the charioteer, and lying as he was, uttered this 
stanza: 

“ At every time, in every place, 

Whate’er may chance, whate’er mischance, 

The thoroughbred’s still full of fire! 

’Tie a hack horse who then gives in! ” 

The charioteer helped the Bodisat up, harnessed him, 
broke through the seventh line, and bringing the seventh 
king with him, drove up to the king’s gate and took out 
the horse. 

The Bodisat, lying there on his side, exhorted the king 
as before, and then breathed bis last. The king performed 
funeral rites over bis body, did honour to the charioteer, 
ruled his kingdom with righteousness, and passed away 
according to his deeds. 


When the Teacher had finished the discourse, he pro¬ 
claimed the Truths, and summed up the Jataka (that 
monk having obtained Arahatship after the Truths) by 
saying, “ The king of that time was Ananda, the horse 
the Supreme Buddha.” 


KND OF THE SXORV OF THE THOROKGHBKED. 



No. 25. 


TITTHA JATAKA. 


The Horse at the Ford. 


“ Feed the horse, then, charioteer," etc .—This the Master 
told ^ hile at Jetavana about a monk who at that time was 
a co-residcnt junior under the Minister of Righteousness, 
hut who had formerly been a goldsmith. 

For the knowledge of hearts and motives belongs to the 
Buddhas only, and to no one else; and hence it was that 
even the Minister of Righteousness* prescribed corruption 
as a subject of meditation for the monk under his rule, 
through ignorance of his true character. 

Now the monk derived no boncfit from that religious 
exercise—for the following reason. He had come to life 
in five hundred successive birtli.s in a goldsmith’s house, 
From the continual sight through so long a period of the 
purest gold, the idea of impurity was difficult for him to 
grasp. Four months he spent without being able to get 
the faintest notion of it. 

As the Minister of Righteousness was unable to bestow 
salvation (Arahatship) on his co-residcnt junior, he said 
to himself, “ He must be one of those whom only a 
Buddha can lead to the Truth ! We will take him to the 
Tathiigata.” And he led him to the Master. 

The Master inquired of Sariputta why he brought the 


> A title of lioaour given to Sariputta. 
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monk before him. “Lord! I prescribed a subject of 
meditation for this brother, but in four months he has 
failed to get the most elementary notion of it; so I pre¬ 
sumed he was one of those men whom only a Buddha can 
lead to the Truth, and I have brought him to you.” 

“ What was the particular exercise you prescribed for 
him, Sariputta ? ” 

“ The Meditation on Impurity, 0 Blessed One ! ” 

“ 0 Sariputta! you don’t understand the hearts and 
motives of men. Do you go now; but return in the 
evening, and you shall take your co-resident with you.” 

Thus dismissing Sariputta, the Teacher had the monk 
provided with a better suit of robes, kept him near him¬ 
self on the begging-round, and had pleasant food given to 
him. On his return with the monks he spent the rest of 
the day in his apartment, and in the evening took that 
brother with him on his walk round the monastery. 
There, in a mango-grove, he created a pond, and in it a 
large cluster of lotuses, and among them one flower of 
surpassing size and beauty. And telling the monk to sit 
down there and watch that flower, he returned to his 
apartment. 

The monk gazed at the flower again and again. The 
Blessed One made that very flower decay; and even as 
the monk was watching it, it faded away and lost its 
colour. Then the petals began to fall off, beginning with 
the outermost, and in a minute they had all dropped on 
the ground. At last the heart fell to pieces, and the 
centre knob only remained. 

As the monk saw this, he thought, “But now this 
lotus-flower was exquisitely beautiful! Now its colour 
has gone; its petals and filaments have fallen away, 
and only the centre knob is left! If such a flower can so 
decay, what may not happen to this body bf mine! 
Verily nothing that is composite is enduring! ” And the 
eyes of his mind were opened. 
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Then, the Master knew that he had attained to spiritual 
insigiit; and without leaving his apartment, sent out an 
appearance as of himself, saying: 

“ Root out the love of self. 

As you might the autumn lotus with your hand. 

Devote your.self to the Way of Peace alone— 

To the Nirvana which the Rlcs.scd One has preached !”i 

As the stanza was over the monk reached to Arahat- 
ship; and at the thought of now being delivered from 
every kind of futui'c life, ho gave utterance to his joy in 
the hymn of praise beginning— 

lie who has lived his life, whose heart is fixed, 
Wliose evil inedinations are destroyed; 

ITo who is wearing his last body now, 

AVhose life is piirc, whoso senses well controlled— 
lie has gained freedom!—us the moon set free. 
When an eclipse has passed, from Rahu’s jaws. 

The utter darkness of delusion. 

Which reached to every cranny of his mind, 

]Te has dispelled; and with it every sin— 
dust as the thousand-ray’d and mighty sun 
Sheds glorious lustre over all the earth, 

.^nd dissipates the clouds! 

And he returned to the Blessed One, and paid him 
reverijneo. The Elder also came; and when ho took leave 
of the Teacher, ho took his co-resident junior back with 
him. 

And the news of this was noised abroad among the 
brethren. And they sat together in the evening in the 
Lecture Hall, extolling the virtues of tho Sage, and 

' This ie verse No. 28 d of the ‘ Scripture Verses/ dpropos of wMcli the 
commentator tells the same story as is told hero. 
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saying, “Brethren, Sariputta the Venerable, not pos¬ 
sessing the knowledge of hearts and motives, ignored 
the disposition of tho monk under his ehargo; hut the 
Master, having that knowledge, procured in one day for 
that very man tho blessing of Arahatship, with all its 
powers ! Ah ! how great is the might of the Buddhas! ” 

When the Teacher liud come there and had taken his 
seat, he asked them what they were talking about. And 
they told him. 

“ Tt is not so very wonderful, O monks,” said he, “ that 
I now, as the Buddha, should know this naan’s disposi¬ 
tion ; formerly also I knew it.” 

And he told a tale. 


Once upon a time Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
and the Bodisat was his adviser in things spiritual and 
temporal. 

Now somebody took a common hack to be rubbed down 
at the ford wliere the king’s state eharger used to he 
bathed. The eharger was offended at being led down 
into the water where a hack had been rubbed down, and 
refused to stej) into it. 

The horsekeeper went and said to tho king, “ Your 
majesty ! the state charger won’t enter the water.” 

Tho king sent for the Bodisat, and said, “ Do you go. 
Pandit, and find out why tho horse won’t go into the 
water when ho is led down to the ford.” 

“Very well, my Lord!” said ho; and went to tho 
ford, and examined the horse, and found there was 
nothing the matter with it. Then, reflecting what might 
he the reason, he thought, “ Some other horse must have 
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been watered hero just before him; and offended at that, 
he must have refused to enter the water.” 

So he asked the Iroraekeepers whether anything had 
been watered at the ford just before. 

“ A <;ertain hack, iny Lord! ” said they. 

Then tho Uodi.sat saw it was his vanity that made him 
wish not to be bathed there, and thiit he ought to be 
taken to some other pond. So he said, “ Ijook you, 
horsokeeper, even if a man gets tho finest milk}' rice with 
the most delicioiis curry to cat, ho will tire of if sooner or 
later. This horse has been bathed often enough at the 
ford here, take him to some other ford to rub him down 
and feed him.” And so saying, he uttered tlie verse— 

“ Feed the horse, then, 0 charioteer, 

Now at one ford, now at another. 

If one but cat it oft enough, 

Tho finest rice surfeits a man ! ” 

When they heard what he said, they took tho horse to 
another ford, and there batlnjd and fed him. And as 
they were rubbing down the horse after watering him, 
the llodisat went back to the king. 

The king said, “ W’’ell, friend! has the horse had his 
bath and his drink ? ” 

“ It has, my Lord ! ” 

“ Wliy, then, did it refuse at first?” 

“ Just in this way,” said he; and told him all. 

The king gave the Bodisat much honour, saying, ” He 
understands the motives even of such an animal as this. 
How wise he i.s I ” And at the end of this life he passed 
away according to his deeds. And the Bodisat too passed 
away according to im deeds. 
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"Wlien the Master had finished this discourse in illus¬ 
tration of his saying (“ Not now only, 0 mendicants, 
hare I known this man’s motive; formerly also I did so ”), 
he made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, by 
saying, “ The state charger of that time was this monk, 
the King was Ananda, but the wise minister was I 
myself.” 

END OF THE STOHY OF THE FORD. 



No. 26. 


MAHILA-MUXHA JATAKA. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

“By listening first to robbers’ talk,” etc }—This the 
Master told when at Jetavana, about Devadatta. Deva- 
datta became well-pleasing to Prince Ajiita-sattu, and 
had great gain and honour. The Prince had a monastery 
built i'or him at Gaya-sisa, and five hundrtid vessels-full 
of food made of the finest old fragmcnt-rice provided for 
him daily. Through this patronage Devadatta’s following 
increased greatly, and ho lived with bis disciples in that 
monastery. 

At that time there were two friends living at Piijagaha; 
and one of them took the vows under the Teacher, the 
other under Devadatta, And they used to meet in 
difi'erent places, or go to the monasteries to see one 
another. 

Now one day Dovadatta’s adherent said to the other, 
“ Brother ! why do you go daily with toil and trouble to 
heg your food H Ever since Devadatta was settled at the 
Guya-sisa Mona.stery he is provided with the best of 
things to eat. That's the best way to manage. Why do 
you make labour for yourself? Wouldn’t it be much 

' This Introductory Story is also told as the introduction to Jatakas 
If os. 141 and 184. 
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better for you to come in the morning to Gaya-sTsa and 
enjoy really good food—drinking our excellent gruel, and 
eating from the eighteen kinds of dishes we get ? ” 

When he had been pressed again and again, he became 
willing to go ; and thenceforward he used to go to Gaya- 
sTsa and take his meal, and return early to the Bambu 
Grove. But it was impossible to keep it secret for ever; 
and before long it was noised abroad that he went to 
Gaya-sTsa and partook of the food provided for Devadatta. 

So his friends asked him if that were true. 

“ Who has said such a thing ? ” said he. 

“ Such and such a one,” was the reply. 

“Well, it is true, brethren, that I go and take my 
meals at Gaya-sisa; hut it is not Devadatta, it is the 
others who give me to eat.” 

“ Brother! Devadatta is a bitter enemy of the Buddhas. 
The wicked fellow has curried favour with Ajata-sattu, 
and won over his patronage by his wickedness. Yet you, 
who took the vows under a system so well able to lead 
you to Nirvana, now partake of food procured for Deva¬ 
datta by his wickedness. Come! we must take you 
before the Master! ” So saying, they brought him to 
the Lecture Hall. 

The Master saw them, and asked, “ What, then! are 
you come here, 0 mendicants! bringing this brother with 
you against his will ? ” 

“Yes, Lord,” said they. “This brother took the vows 
under you, and yet he partakes of the food which Deva- 
datta’s wickedness has earned for him.” 

The Teacher asked him whether this was true what 
they said. 

“Lord!” replied he, “it is not Devadatta, but the 
others who give me food: that I do oat.” 

Then said the Teacher, “ O monk, make no excuse for 
it. Devadatta is a sinful, wicked man. How then can 
you, yho took the vows here, eat Devadatta’s bread, even 
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while devoting yourself to my religion ? Yet yon always, 
even when right in those whom you honoured, used to 
follow also any one you met.” And he told a tale. 


Long !igo, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat hecame his minister. At that time the king 
had a state elephant, named ‘ Grirly-face,’ who was good 
and gentle, and would hurt nobody. 

Now one day, robbers came at night-time to a place 
near his stall, and sat down not far from him, and con¬ 
sulted about tbeir plans, saying, “ Thus sliould a tunnel 
be broken through ; thus should housebreaking bo carried 
out; goods should be carried off only after tlie tunnel or 
the breach has been made clear and open as a road or 
a ford; the taker should carry off the things, even with 
murder, thus no one will be able to stand up against him ; 
robbery must never he united with scruples of conduct, 
but with harshness, violence, and cruelty.” Thus advising 
and instructing one another, they separated. 

And the next day likewise, and so for many days they 
assembled there, and consulted together. When th(! 
elephant heard what they said, he thought, “It is me 
they are teaching. I am in future to be harsh, violent, 
and cruel.” And he really became so. 

Early in the morning an elephant keeper came there. 
Him ho seized with his trunk, dashed to the ground, and 
slew. So, likewise, he treated a second and a third, 
slaying every one who came near him. 

So they told the king that' Girly-faco ’ liad gone mad, 
and killed every one he caught sight of. The King sent 
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the Bodisat, saying, “ Do you go, Pandit, and find out 
what’s the reason of his having hecomo a Rogue ! 

The Bodisat went there, and finding he had no bodily 
ailment, thought over what the reason could he; and 
came to the conclusion that he must have become a Rogue 
after overhearing some conversation or other, and thinking 
it was meant as a lesson for him. So he asked the elephant 
keepers, “ Has there been any talking going on at night 
time, near the stable ? ” 

“ 0 yes, sir! Some thieves used to come and talk 
together,” wms the reply. 

The Bodisat went away, and told the king, “ There 
is nothing bodily the matter with the elephant, your 
Majesty; it is simply from hearing robbers talk that he 
has become a Rogue.” 

“Well; what ought w'e to do now P ” 

“ Let holy devotees, vcnenible by the saintliness of 
their lives,^ be seated in the elephant stable and talk of 
righteousness,” 

' A “ Kogue elcphBnt ” is a well-kBowa Wchnienl term for a male who 
has been driven out of the herd, and avvay from the females, by a stronger 
than himself; or for a male, who, in the rutting season, has lost his self- 
command. Such elephants, however gentle before, become exceedingly 
vicious and wanton. 

® Literally Samana-Brahmans, the Sanianas, or Self-conquering Ones, being 
those who have given up the w'orld, and devoted themselves to lives of self- 
renunciation and of pence. Real superiority of caste—true Brahmanship—is 
the result, not of birth, but of self-culture and self-control. The Samanns 
are therefore the true Brahmans, ‘ Brahmans by saintliness of life.’ The 
Samanas were not necessarily Buddliiiits, though they disregarded the rites 
and ceremonies inculcated by the Brahmans. It would not have answered 
the king’s purpose to send Bralinmns; who are distinguished throughout the 
Jstakas, not by holiness of life, but by birth; and who would he represented 
fls likely to talk, not of righteousness, but of ritual. I cannot render the 
compound, therefore, by ‘ Sanumns akd Brahmans,’ and I very much doubt 
vthether it over has tha't meaning (but see Childers conlra, under Samana), 
tt certainly never has the sense of ‘ Samanas on Brahmans.' It was an early 
Buddhist idea that the only true Samanas were those members of the Order 
who had entered the Noble Path, and the only true Brahmans those who had 
reached to the goal of the Noble Path, that is, to Nirvana. See Maha 
Piirinihbana Sutta, p. 58. 
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“Thea do so, my friend,” said the king. And the 
Bodisat got holy men to sit near tho elephant’s stall, 
telling them to talk of holy thing.s. 

So, seated not far from the elephant, they began: “ No 
one should be struck, no one killed. The man of upright 
conduct, ought to be patient, loving, and merciful.” 

On hearing this, he thought, “ It is me these men are 
teaching; from this time forth I am to be good! ” And 
so he became tame and quiet. 

The king asked the Bodisat, “ IIow is it, my friend ? 
Is he <[uieted ? ” 

“Yes, my Lord! The elephant, bad as he was, has, 
because of the wise men, been re-established in his fonner 
charac ter,” Arid so saying, he uttered the stanza: 

By listening first to robbers’ talk, 

‘ Girly-face ’ went about to kill. 

By listening to men with hearts well trained, 

Tho stately elephant stootl firm once more 
In all the goodness ho had lost. 

Then the king gave great honour to the Bodisat for 
understanding the motives even of one born as an animal. 
And he lived to a good old age, and, with the Bodisat, 
passed away according to his deeds. 


The Teacher having finished thi.s discourse, in illustra¬ 
tion of what lie had .said (“Formerly also, 0 monk, you 
used to follow any one you met. When you heard what 
thieves said, you followed thieves; when you heard what 
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tbe righteous said, you followed them”), ho made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jiltaka by saying, “He 
who at that time was ‘ Girly-face ’ was the traitor-monk, 
the king was Ananda, and the minister was I mj’self.” 

END OF THE STOKY ABOUT ‘ GIRLY-FACE.’’ 


' Perliaps ‘ Womnn-facc ’ would bo a more literal rendering of the word 
Ittahitfi-mukha. But ns the allusion is evidently to the elephant's naturally 
geutle elmractor, I have rendered the expression by ‘ Girly-face.’ The cx- 
uggeration in this story is somewhat too absurd for Wostern tastes. 
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ABHINHA JATAKA. 

The Elephant and the Dog. 

“No longer can he take a morsel even" etc .—This the 
Master told when at Jetavana about an old monk and a 
lay convert. 

At Savatthi, the story goes, there were two friends. 
One of them entered the Order, and went every day to 
get his meal at the house of the other. The other gave 
him to eat, and ate himself; and went back with him 
to the monastery, sat thei'o chatting and talking with him 
till sunset, and then returned to the city. The other, 
again, used to accompany him to the city gate, and then 
turn back. And the close friendship between them be¬ 
came common talk among the brethren. 

Now one day the monks sat talking in the Lecture Hall 
about their intimacy. When the Teacher came, he asked 
them what they were talking about, and they told him. 
Then ho said, “ Not now only, 0 mendicants, have these 
been close allies; they were so also in a former birth.” 
And he told a tale. 


Ijong ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat became his minister. 

At that time a dog used to go to the state elephant’s 
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stable, and feed on the lumps of rice which fell where the 
elephant fed. Being attracted there by the food, he soon 
became great friends with the elephant, and used to eat 
close by him. At last neither of them was happy without 
the other; and the dog used to arauvse himself by catching 
hold of the elephant’s trunk, and swinging to and fro. 

But one day there came a peasant who gave the 
elephant-keeper money for the dog, and took it back with 
him to his village. From that time the elephant, missing 
the dog, would neither eat nor drink nor bathe. And they 
let the king know about it. 

He sent the Bodisat, saying, “ Do you go, Pandit, and 
find out,what’s the cause of the elephant’s behaviour.”^ 

So he went to the stable, and seeing how sad the ele¬ 
phant looked, said to himself, “ There seems to be nothing 
bodily the matter with him. He must be so overwhelmed 
with grief by missing some one, 1 should think, who had 
become near and dear to him.” And he asked the ele¬ 
phant-keepers, “ Is there any one with whom he is 
particularly intimate ? ” 

“ Certainly, Sir! There was a dog of whom he was 
very fond indeed! ” 

“ Where is it now ? ” 

“ Some man or other took it away.” 

“ Do you know where the man lives ? ” 

“No, Sir!” 

Then the Bodisat Avent and told the king, “There’s 
nothing the matter with the elephant, your majesty; but 

* So at p. 121 of the M.ahavag.'ia the king sends Mnhindn to find out why 
the state elephant refused his food. Mahiiida finds the motive to ho that 
the elephant wants a ISagaha to he built; niwl the king, “ who ahvay.s grati¬ 
fied the desires of hi.s subjects,” had the temple huilt at once! Tlie author 
of the Mahavaij.sa must often have heard the Jiitaka stories told, uud this 
among the number. 
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he was great friends with a dog, and I fancy it’s through 
missing it that ho refuses his food.” 

And so saying, he uttered the stanza; 

No longer can he take a morsel even 
Of rice or grass; the bath delights him not! 

Because, raethinks, through constant intercourse. 

The elephant had come to love the dog. 

When the king hoard what he said, he asked what was 
now to be done. 

“Have a proclamation made, 0 king, to this effect; 

' A man is said to have taken away a dog of whom our 
state elephant was fond. Tn whose house soever that dog 
shall be found, he shall bo fined so much ! ’ ” 

The king did so; and as soon as he heard of it, tho 
man turned the dog loose. The dog hastened back, and 
went close up to tho elephant. The elephant took him up 
in his trunk, and placed him on his forehead, and wept 
and cried, and took him down again, and watclied him 
as he fed. And then he took his own food. 

Then the king paid great honour to the Bodisat for 
knowing the motives oven of animals. 


TVTien the Teacher had finished this discourse, and had 
enlarged upon the Four Truths,* ho made the connexion 
and summed up tho Jataka, “He who at that time was 
the dog was the lay convert, the elephant was the old 
monk, but the minister pandit was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY ON CONSTANCY. 

' Not) h/ the Oommmtator. “ Tliia so-called enforcing (or illustrating) the 
story Iw a discourse on the Four Truths is to be understood at the end of 
every Jstaka; but we only ranntion it when it appears ttiat it was Mossed (to 
the conversion of some charoctcrin tho Introductory Story).” 
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NANDI-VISALA JATAEA. 
The Bull who Won the Bet. 


“Speak kindly ”—This the Master told when at Jeta* 
Tana concerning the abusive language of the Six.^ 

For on one occasion the Six made a disturbance by 
scorning, snubbing, and annoying peaceable monks, and 
overwhelming them with the ten kinds of abuse. The 
monks told the Bles.scd One about it. He sent for the 
Six, and asked them whether it was true. And on their 
acknowledging it, he reproved them, saying, “ Harsh 
speaking, 0 mendicants, is unpleasant, even to animals. 
An animal once made a man who addressed him harshly 
lose a thousand.” And he told a tale. 


Long ago a king of Gandhara was reigning in Takka- 
sila, in the land of Gandhiira. The Bodisat came to life 
then as a bull. 

Now, when he was yet a young calf, a certain Brahman, 
after attending upon some devotees who were wont to 

^ These “ Six" are noted characters in Buddhist legend. They are six 
bfl^d monks, whose evil deeds and words ore said to have given occasion to 
many a bye-law,’' if one may bo say, enacted in the Vinaya Pitaka for the 
guidance of the members of the Buddhist Order of Mendicants. 
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give oxen to priests, received the bull. And he called it 
Nandi Visala, and grew very fond of it; treating it like a 
son, and feeding it on gruel and rice. 

When the Bodisat grew up, he said to himself, “ This 
Brahman has brought me up with great care; and there’s 
no other ox in all the continent of India can drag the 
weight I can. What if I were to let the Brahman know 
about my strength, and so in my turn provide sustenance 
for him! ” 

And he said one day to the Brahman, “ Do you go now, 
Brahman, to some squire rich in cattle, and offer to bet 
him a thousand that your ox will move a hundred laden 
carts.” 

The Brahman went to a rich farmer, and started a con¬ 
versation thus: 

“Whose bullocks hereabout do you think the strongest?” 

“ Such and such a man’s,” said the farmer; and then 
added, “ but of course there are none in tho whole country¬ 
side to touch my own! ” 

“ I have one ox,” said the Briihman, “ who is good to 
move a hundred carts, loads and all! ” 

“ Tush ! ” said the squire. “ Where in the world is 
such an ox ? ” 

“ J ust in my house! ” said the Brahman. 

“ Then make a hot about it! ” 

“ All 7’ight! I bet you a thousand he can.” 

So the bet was made. And he filled a hundred carts 
(small waggons made for two bullocks) with sand and 
gravel and stones, ranged them all in a row, and tied 
them all firmly together, cross-bar to axle-tree. 

Then he bathed Nandi Yisala, gave him a measure of 
scented rice, hung a garland round his neck, and yoked 
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him by himself to the front cart. Then he took his seat 
on the pole, raised his goad aloft, and called out, “ Gee 
up ! you brute!! Drag ’em along ! you wretch!! ” 

The Dodisat said to himself, “ He addresses me as a 
wretch. I am no wretch ! ” And keeping his four legs as 
firm as so many posts, he stood perfectly still. 

Then the squire that moment claimed his bet, and 
made the Brahman hand over the thousand pieces. And 
the Brahman, minus his thousand, took out his ox, went 
home to his house, and lay down overwhehned with 
grief. 

Presently Nanda Visiila, who was roaming about the 
place, came up and saw the Brahman grieving there, and 
said to him, 

“ What, Briihman ! are you asleep ? ” 

“ Sleep! How can I sleep after losing the thousand 
pieces ? ” 

“ Brahman! I’ve lived so long in your house, and 
have I over broken any pots, or rubbed up against the 
walls, or made messes about ? ” 

“ Hever, my dear ! ” 

“ Then why did you call me a wretch ? It’s your fault. 
It’s not my fault. Go now, and bet him two thousand, 
and never call me a wretch again—1, who am no wretch 
at all!” 

When the Brahman heard what he said, he made the 
bet two thousand, tied the carts together as before, decked 
out Nandi Visiila, and yoked him to the foremost cart. 

Ho managed this in the following way; he tied the 
pole and the cross-piece fast together; yoked Nandi 
Yisiila on one side ; on the other he fixed a smooth piece 
of timber from the point of the yoke to the axle-end, and 
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wrapping it round witli the fastenings of the cross-piece, 
tied it fast; so that wlien this was done, the yoke could 
not move this way and that way, and it was possible for 
one ox to drag forwards the double bullock-cart. 

Then the Brilliman seated himself oJi the pole, stroked 
Nandi ^'isiila on the back, and called out, “ Gee up ! my 
beauty!! Drag it along, my beauty!! ” 

And the IJodisat, with one mighty effort, dragged for¬ 
wards the hundred heavdly-laden carts, and brought the 
hindmost one up to the place where the foremost one had 
stood! 

Then the cattle-owncr acknowledged himself beaten, 
and handed over to the Brahman the two tliousund; the 
bystanders, too, presented the Bodisat with a large sum ; 
and the whole became tlie property of the Brahman. 
Thus, by means of the Bodisat, groat was the wealth he 
acquired. 


So the Teacher reprovesi the Six, saying, “Harsh 
words, 0 mendicants, are pleasant to no one; ” and 
uttered, as Buddha, the following stanza, laying down 
a rule of moral conduct; 

Speak kindly; never speak in words unkind! 

He moved a heavy weight for him who kindly spake. 

He gained him wealth ; he was delighted with him ! 

When the Teacher had given them this lesson in virtue 
(“ Speak kindly,” etc.), ho summed up the Jataka, “ The 
Brahman of that time was Ananda, but Nandi Visala was 
I myself.” 


END OF THE STORY OF THE BULL WHO WON THE BET. 



No. 29. 


KANHA JATAKA. 


The Old Woman’s Black Bull. 


“ Whene’er the load he heacy.’’ —This the Master told 
while at Jetavaua, about the Double Mimele. That and 
the Descent from ITeavcu will bo explained in the Dirth 
Story of the Sarabha Antelope, in the Thirteenth Eook. 

The Supremo Buddha performed on that occasion the 
Double Miracle, remained some time in heaven, and on 
the Great Day of the Bavarana Festival' descended at the 
city of Saijkassa, and entered Jetavana with a great 
retinue. 

When the monks were seated in the Lecture Hall, they 
began to extol the virtue of the Teacher, saying, “ Truly, 
Brethren ! unequalled is the power of the Tathiigata. The 
yoke the Tathiigata bears none else is able to bear. 
Though the Six Teachers kept on saying, ‘ We will work 
wonders! Wo will work wonders! ’ they could not do 
even one. Ah ! how unequalled is the power of the 
Tathiigata! ” 

* This was a December festival, held to celebrate the close of the season 
of WAS, the four (or, according to somo uuthoritieK, three) months of rainy 
weather, during which the members of Iho Order had to stay in one place. 
The Hnddha hud spent WAS among the angcls—not, of course, that he cared 
to go to heaven lor liis own wake, but to give the ignorantly happy and 
deluded angels an ojiportunity of learning how to forsake the error of their 
ways. In a sub-sctiar^nt form of this curious legend, whose origin is at present 
unknown, he is said to have descended into hell with a similar object. See 
Professor Cowell iu the Indian Antiquarxf for 187^. 
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When the Teacher came there, lie asked them what 
they were discussing, and they told him. Then he said, 
“ 0 mendicants! who should now boar the yoke that I 
can bear? For even when an animal in a former birth I 
could find no one to drag tho weight I dragged.” And 
he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat returned to life as a bull. 

Now, whesn it was still a young calf, its owners stopped 
a while in an old woman’s house, and gave him to her 
when they settled their account for their lodging. And 
she brought him up, treating him like a son, and feeding 
him on gruel and rice. 

He sfion became known as “ The old woman’s Blackie.” 
When he grew up, he roamed about, as black as collyrium, 
with tho village cattle, and was very good-tempered and 
quiet. Tho village children used to catch hold of his 
horns, or ears, or dewlaps, and hang on to him ; or amuse 
themselves by pulling his tall, or riding about on his 
back. 

One day ho said to himself, “ My mother is wretchedly 
poor. She’s taken so much pains, too, in bringing me up, 
and has treated me like a son. What if I wei'o to work 
for hir(, and so relieve her distress! ” And from that 
day he was always on the look out for a job. 

Now one day a young caravan owner arrived at a 
neighbouring ford with five hundred bullock-waggon a. 
And his bullocks were not only unable to drag the carts 
across, but even when he yoked the five hundied pair in 
a row they could not move one cart by itself. 
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The Bodisat was grafting with the village cattle close 
to the ford. The young caravan owner was a famous 
judge of cattle, and began looking about to see whether 
there were among them any thoroughbred hull able to 
drag over the carts. Seeing the Bodisat, he thought he 
would do; and ashed the herdsmen— 

“ Who may he the owners, my men, of this fellow ? I 
should like to yoke him to the cart, and am willing to 
give a reward for having the carts dragged over.” 

“Catch him and yoke him then!” said they. “He 
has no owner hereabouts.” 

But when he began to put a string through his nose 
and drag him along, he could not got him to come. For 
the Bodisat, it is said, wouldn’t go till he was promised a 
reward. 

The young caravan owner, seeing what his object was, 
said to him, “ Sir ! if you’ll drag over these five hundred 
carts for me. I’ll pay you wages at the rate of two pence 
for each cart—a thousand pieces in all.” 

Then the Bodisat went along of his own accord. And the 
men yoked him to the cart. And with a mighty efibrt he 
dragged it up and landed it safe on the high ground. 
And in the same manner he dragged up all the carts. 

So the caravan owner then put five hundred pennies in 
a bundle, one for each cart, and tied it round his neck. 
The bull said to himself, “ This fellow is not giving me 
wages according to the rate agreed upon. I shan’t let 
him go on now! ” And so he went and stood in the way 
of the front cart, and they tried in vain to got him away. 

The caravan owner thought, “ He knows, I suppose, 
that the pay is too little;” and wrapping a thousand 
pieces in a cloth, tied them up in a bundle, and hung that 
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round his neck. And as soon as he had got the bundle 
with a thousand inside he went off to his ‘ mother.’ 

Then the village children called out, " See! what’s 
that round the neck of the old woman’s Blackie ? ” and 
began to run up to him. But he chased after them, so 
that they took to their heels before they got near him; 
and he went straight to his mother. And ho appeared 
with eyes all bloodshot, utterly exhausted from dragging 
over 80 many carts. 

“How did you get this, dear?” said the good old 
woman, when she saw the bag round his neck. And 
when she heard, on inquiry from the herdsmen, what had 
happened, she exclaimed, “ Am I so anxious, then, to live 
on the fruit of your toil, my darling ! Why do you put 
yourself to all this pain ? ” 

And she bathed him in warm water, and rubbed him all 
over with oil, and gave him to drink, and fed him up 
with good food. And at the end of hor life she passed 
away according to her deeds, and the Bodisat with hor. 


When the Teacher had finished this lesson in virtue, 
in illustration of that saying of his (“ Hot now only, O 
mendicants, has the Bodisat been excellent in power ; he 
was so also in a former birth ”), lie made the connexion, 
and, as Buddha, uttered the following stanza : 

Whene’er the load be heavy. 

Where’er tho ruts be deep. 

Let them yoke ‘ Blackie ’ then. 

And he will drag the load ! 
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Then the Blessed One told them, “At that time, 0 
mendicants, only the Black Bull could drag the load.” 
And he then made the connexion and summed up the 
Jiitaka; “ The old woman of that time was Uppala-vanna, 
but ‘ the old woman’s Blackio’ was I myself.” 

END OF THE STOllY OF THE OLD WOMAN’s BLACK BL'LT,.' 

‘ It will he observed that the old women’s 'Blaclciu’ uould understand 
what was said to him, and make his own meaning understood; hut he could 
not .speak. 



No. 30. 


MUNIKA J AT AKA. 

The Ox who Envied the Pig. 

“ Envy not Munikn ."—This the Master told while at 
Jetavaaa, about being attracted by a fat girl. That will 
be explained in the Birth Story of ^^iirada-Kassapa the 
Younger, in the Thirteenth Book. 

On that occasion the Teacher asked the monk, “ Is it 
true what they say, that you are love-sick ” 

“ It is true, Lord ! ” said ho. 

“What about?” 

“ My Lord ! ’tia the allurornont of that fat girl! ” 

Then the Master said, “(.) monk! she will bring evil 
upon j'ou. In a former birth already you lost your life 
on the day of her marriage, and were turned into food for 
the multitude.” And he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life in the house of a landed pro- 
prietoi- in a certain village as an ox, with the name of 
‘ Big-red.’ And lie had a younger brother called ‘ Little- 
red.* And all the carting work in the household was 
carried on by means of the two brothers. 

Now there was an only daughter in that family, and 
she was asked in marriage for the sou of a man of rank in 
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ii neighbouring city. Then her parents thinking, “It 
will do for a feast of delicacies for the guests who come 
to the girl’s wedding,” fattened up a pig with boiled rice. 
And his name was ‘ Sausages.’ 

"When Litlle-red saw this, he asked his brother, “All 
the carting work in tlio household falls to our lot. Yet 
these people give us mere grass and straw to eat; while 
thej" bring up that pig on boiled rice ! What can be the 
reason of that fellow getting that ? ” 

Then his brother said to him, “ Dear Little-red, don’t 
envy the creature his food! This poor pig is eating the 
food of death ! These people are fattening the pig to 
provide a feast for the guests at their daughter’s wedding. 
But a few days more, and you shall sec how these men 
will come and .seize the pig by his h'gs, and drag him off 
out of his sty, and deprive him of his life, and make 
curry for the guests! ” And so saying, he uttered tho 
following stanza: 

“ Envy not ‘ Sausages ! ’ 

’Tis deadly food he eats! 

Eat your chaff, and bo content; 

’Tis the sign of length of life ! ” 

And, not long after, those men came there; and they 
killed ‘ Sau.sages,’ and cooked him up in various ways. 

Then the Bodisat said to Little-red, “Have you seen 
‘ Sausages,’ my dear f ” 

“ I have seen, brother,” said he, “ what has come of the 
food poor Sausages ate. Better a hundred, a thousand 
times, than his rice, is our food of only grass and straw 
and chaff; for it works no barm, and is evidence that our 
lives will la.st.” 
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Then the Teacher said, “Thus then, 0 monk, yon 
have already in a former birth lost your life through 
her, and become food for the multitude.” And when he 
had concluded this lesson in virtue, he proclaimed the 
Truths. When the Truths were over, that love-sick 
monk stood fast in the Fruit of Conversion. But the 
Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, 
by saying, “ lie who at that time was ‘ Sausages ’ the pig 
was the love-sick monk, the fat girl was as she is now. 
Little-red was Ananda, but Big-red was I myself,” 

END OF THE STORV OF THE OX WHO ENVIED THF, PIG,’ 


' If Muniica, the name of the Pig, U derived from the root MAH (B. E. 
No. 2)—as I think it mnat be, in spite of the single n—it is a verbal nonn 
derived from a past partioipio, inoaning ‘ out into small pieces.’ The idea is 
doubtlesm of tlio small pieces of meat used for eiirry, as the Indians bad no 
sausages, I could not dare to coin such a word as ‘ Curry-hit-ling,’ and 
have therefore preserved ttio joke by using a word which will make it intel¬ 
ligible to European readers. 

This well-told story i.s peculiarly interesting as being one of those Indian 
stories which liave reached Europe iiidependcntly of both the ‘Kalilag and 
Diniuag ’ and the ‘ Barluain and Jo,siiphat’ literatnre. Professor iJeufey 
(pp. '228-220 of his Introdnctimi to the I'ufica Tautra) has traced stories 
somewhat analogous throughout European literature; but oiir story itself is, 
he says, tound almost word for word iu an unpublished iJehrew hook by 
Beraclda ben Natroiiai, only that two donkeys take the plane of the two oxen. 
Berachui lived in the tweltth nr thirteenth c('ntury, in Provence. 

One of the analogous stories is where a laleoii compluins to a cock, that, 
while he (the falcon) is so grateful to men for tlic little they give him that 
he comes and limits for them at their heck and call, the cock, though fed up 
to his eyes, tries to escape when they cateh liiiii. "All!" replies the cock, 
“ I never yet saw a falcon brought to table, or frying in a pan I ’’ (Anvar i 
Suhaili, ]). 144; Livre des Luinieres, p. 112; Cabinet des Fees, xvii. 277; 
Hidpai el; Lokman, ii. 69; La Eoutainc, viii. 21). Amoiig the so-c.allod 
jEsop’s Fables is also one where a calf laughs at a diaught ox for bearing 
his drudgery so patiently. The ox say.s nothing. Soon after there is a feast, 
and the ox gets a holiday, while the calf is led oil to the saeritice (James's 
.Slsop, No. 16u). 

Jataka No. 286 is the same story in almost the same words, save (1) that 
the pig’s ;aarae is there Snliilin, which moans the edible root of tlie water-lily, 
and might be treely rendered ‘ Turnips ’; and (2) that there are three verses 
instead of one. As special stress is there laid on the fact that ‘ 'Turnips ’ was 
allowed to lie on the hett/id~mama, which I have above translated ‘ sty,’ it is 
possible that the word means the platform or seat in front of the hut, and 
under the shade of the overhanging eaves,—a favourite resort of the people 
of the house. 
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No. 31. 

KULAVAKA JATAKA. 

On Mercy to Animals. 

“ Let the NedlingH in the tcood .”—This the Master told 
while at Jetarana, about a monk who drank water with¬ 
out straining it. 

Two young monks who were friends, it is said, went 
into the eountry from Siivatthi; and after stopping as long 
ns it suited them in a certain pleasant spot, set out again 
towards Jetavana, with the intention of joining the 
Supreme Buddha. 

Ono of them had a strainer, the other had not; so 
they used to strain water enough at one time for both to 
drink. 

One day the}’ had a dispute; and the owner of the 
strainer would not lend it to the other, but strained water 
himself, and drank it. When the other could not get the 
strainer, and was unable to bear up any longer against his 
thirst, he drank without straining. And in duo course 
they both arrived at Jetavaua; and after saluting the 
Teacher, took their scats. 

The Teacher bade them welcome, saying, “Where are 
you come from ? ” 
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“ Lord ! we have been staying in a village in the land 
of Kosala; and we left it to come here and visit you.” 

“ I hope, then, you are come in concord.” 

The one without a strainer replied, “Lord! this monk 
quarrelled with me on the way, and wouldn’t lend me his 
strainer! ” 

But the other one said, “ Lord! this monk knowingly 
drank water with living things in it without straining 
it! ” 

“Is it true, 0 monk, as he says, that you knowingly 
drank water with living creatures in it f ” 

“ Yes, Lord! I drank the water as it was.” 

Then the Teacher said, “ There were wise men once, 0 
monk, ruling in heaven, who, when defeated and in full 
flight along the mighty deep, stopped their car, saying, 
‘ Let us not, for the sake of supremacy, put living things 
to pain ; ’ and made sacrifice of all their glory, and even 
of their life, for the sake of the young of the Supaimas.” 

And he told a talo.^ 


Long ago a king of Magadha was reigning in Euja- 
gaha, in the land of Magadha. 

At that time the Bodisat (just as he who is now Sakka 
was once born in the village of Mucala in Magadha) was 
horn in that very village as a nobleman’s son. On the 
naming-day they gave him the name of Piince Magha, 
and when he grew up he was known as ' Magha the young 
Brahman,’ 

His parents procured him a wife from a family of equal 

‘ The following tnle is told, with eomo vari.'itions, in the course of the 
commeiitiiryon verse 30 of the ilhaniinopudu (pp. 180 and loll.); but the 
Introductory Story is there different. 
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rank ; and increasing in sons and daughters, ke became a 
great giver of gifts, and kept tbe Five Commandments. 

In that village there were as many as thirty families; 
and one day the men of those families stopped in the 
middle of the village to transact some village business. 
The Bodisat removed with his feet the lumps of soil on 
the place where he stood,, and made the spot convenient 
to stand on; but another came up and stood there. Then 
he smoothed out another spot, and took his stand there; 
but another man came and stood upon it. Still the 
Bodisat tried again and again with the same result, until 
he had made convenient standing-room for all the thirty. 

The next time ho had an open-roofed shed put up 
there; and then pulled that down, and built a hall, and 
had benches spread in it, and a water-pot placed there. 
On another occasion those thirty men were reconciled by 
the Bodisat, who confirmed them in the Five Command¬ 
ments ; and thenceforward he continued with them in 
works of piety. 

Whilst they were so living they used to rise up early, 
go out with bill-hooks and crowbars in their hands, tear 
up with the crowbars the stones in the four high roads and 
village paths, and roll them away, take away the trees which 
would be in the way of vehicles, make the rough places 
plain, form causeways, dig ponds, build public halls, give 
gifts, and keep the Commandments—thus, in many ways, 
all the dwellers in the village listened to the exhortations 
of the Bodisat, and kept the Commandments. 

Now the village headman said to himself, “I used to 
have great gain from fines, and taxes, and pot-money, 
when these fellows drank strong drink, or took life, or 
broke the other Commandments. But now Magha the 
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young Braliman has determined to have the Command¬ 
ments kept, and permits none to take life or to do any¬ 
thing else that is wrong. I’ll make thorn keep the 
Commandments with a vengeance! ” 

And lie went in a rage to the king, and said, “ 0 king! 
there are a number of robbers going about sacking the 
villages! ” 

“ Go, and bring them up ! ” said the king in reply. 

And ho went, and brought back all those men as 
prisoners, and had it announced to the king that the 
robbers were brought up. And the king, without in¬ 
quiring what they had done, gave orders to have them 
all trampled to death by elephants! 

Then they made them all lie down in the court-yard, 
and fetiihed the elephant. And the Bodisat exhorted 
them, saying, “ Keep the Commandments in mind. 
Regard them all—the .slanderer, and the king, and the 
elephant—with feelings as kind as you harbour towards 
yourselves! ” 

And they did so. 

Then men led up the elephant; but though they brought 
him to tlie spot, he would not begin his work, but trumpeted 
forth a mighty cry, and took to flight. And they brought 
up anotlier and another, but they all ran away. 

“ There must be some drug in their possession,” said 
the king; and gave orders to have them searched. So 
they searched, but found nothing, and told the king so. 

“ Then they must be repeating some spell. Ask them 
if they liave any spell to utter.” 

The officials asked them, and the ilodisat said there 
was. And they told the king, and he had them all called 
before him, and said, “ Tell me that speU you know! ” 
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Then the Bodlsat spoke, and said, “ 0 king! we have 
no other spell but this—that we destroy no life, not even 
of grass; that we take nothing which is not given to us; 
that we are never guilty of unchastity, nor speak false¬ 
hood, nor drink intoxicants; that we exercise ourselves in 
love, and give gifts; that we make rough places plain, 
dig ponds, and put up rest-houses—this is our spell, this 
is our defence, this is our strength!” 

Then the king had confidence in them, and gave them 
all the property in the house of the slanderer, and made 
him their slave; and bestowed too the elephant upon 
them, and made them a grant of the village. 


Thenceforward they were loft in peace to carry on their 
works of charity; and they sent for a builder and had a 
large rest-house put up at the place where the four roads 
met. But as they no longer took delight in womankind, 
they allowed no woman to share in the good work. 

Now at that time there were four women in the 
Bodisat’s household, named Piety, Thoughtful, Pleasing, 
and 'VVell-born. Piety took an opportunity of meeting 
the builder alone, and gave him a bribe, and said to him, 
“ Brother! manage somehow to give mo a share in this 
rest-house.” 

This he promised to do, and before doing tho other 
work he had a piece of timber dried and planed; and 
bored it through ready for the pinnacle. And when it was 
finished he wrapped it up in a cloth and laid it aside. 
Then when the hall was finished, and the time had come 
for putting up the pinnacle, he said,— 
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“ Dear me! there’s one thing we haven’t provided for ! ” 

“ What’s that ?” said they. 

“We ought to have got a pinnacle.” 

“ Very well! let’s have one brought.” 

“ But. it can’t be made out of timber just cut; we 
ought to have had a pinnacle cut and planed, and bored 
some time ago, and laid aside for use.” 

“ Wliat’s to bo done now theni'” said they. 

“You must look about and see if there be such a thing 
as a finished pinnacle for sale put aside in any one’s 
house.” 

And when they began to search, they found one on 
Piety’s promises; but it could not be bought for money. 

“ If you lot me be partaker in the building of the hall, 
I will give it you ?” said she. 

“ No! ” replied they, “ it was settled that women should 
have no share in it.” 

Then the builder said, “ Sirs! what is this you are 
saying ? Save the heavenly world of the Brahma-angels, 
there is no place where womankind is not. Accept 
the pinna<;le; and so will our work be accomplished ! ” 

Then tliey agreed; and took the pinnacle and completed 
their haU with it.* They fixed benches in the hall, and 
set up pots of water in it, and provided for it a constant 
supply of boiled rice. They surrounded the hall with a 
wall, furnished it with a gate, spread it over with sand 
inside the wall, and planted a row of palmyra-trees out¬ 
side it. 

And Thoughtful made a pleasure ground there; and so 

^ The commentator on tho Scripture Verses^' adds an interesting point— 
that there was an inscription on the pinnacle, and tluit t)iu Bodisat put up a 
stone seat under a tree outside, tiiat all who went in might read the letters, 
and say, This hall is called the Hull of Piety.” 
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perfect was it that it could never be said of any particular 
fruit-bearing or flowering tree that it was not there ! 

And Pleasing made a pond there, covered with the five 
kinds of water-lilies, and beautiful to see! 

Well-born did nothing at all.* 

And the Bodisat fulfilled the seven religious duties— 
that is, to support one’s mother, to support one’s father, 
to pay honour to ago, to speak truth, not to speak harshly, 
not to abuse others, and to avoid a selfish, envious, 
niggardly disposition. 

That person who his parents doth support. 

Pays honour to the seniors in the house. 

Is gentle, friendly-speaking, slanders not; 

The man unselfish, true, and self-controlled, 

Him do the angels of the Qroat Thirty Three 
Proclaim a righteous man ! 

Such praise did he receive; and at tho end of his life 
ho was born again in the heaven of the Great Thirty 
Three, as Sakka, tho king of the Gods, and there, too, his 
friends were born again. 


At that time there were Titans dwelling in tho heaven 
of the Great Thirty Throe. 

And Sakka said, “ What is tho good to us of a kingdom 
shared by others?” 

And he had ambrosia given to the Titans to drink, and 


‘ The “ Seripturo Verses” commentator (p. 189) avoids the curious 
abruptness of tins rather unkind remark hy addinp; that the reason for this 
was that Well-horn’s heinjj tho Bodisat’s niece and servant, she thought she 
would share in the merit of his part in the work. 
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when they became like drunken men, he had them seized 
by the feet and thrown headlong upon the precipices of 
Mount Sineru. 

They fell just upon “ The abode of the Titans; ” a place 
so called, upon the lowest level of Sineru, equal in size to 
the Tii’va^tigsa heaven. In it there is a tree, like the 
coral-tree in Sakka’s heaven, which stands during a kalpa, 
and is called “The variegated Trumpet-Flower Tree.” 

^Vhen they saw the Trumpet-Flower Tree in bloom, 
they knew, “This is not our heaven, for in heaven the 
Coral-Tree blossoms.” 

Then they said, " That old Sakka has made us drunk, 
and thrown us into the great deep, and taken our heavenly 
city! ” 

Then they made resolve, “ We’ll war against him, and 
win our heavenly city back again ! ” 

And they swarmed up the perpendicular sides of 
Sineru like so many ants! 

When Sakka hoard the cry, “The Titans are up!” he 
went down the great deep to meet them, and fought with 
them from the sky. But ho was worsted in the fight, and 
began to flee away along the summit of the southern vault 
of heaven in his famous Chariot of Glory a hundred and 
fifty leagues in length. ‘ 

Now as his chariot went rapidly down the great deep, it 
passed along the Silk Cotton Tree Forest, and along its 
route the silk cotton trees were cut down one after 
another like mere palmyra palms, and fell into the great 
deep. And as the young ones of the Winged Creatures 
tumbled over and over into the great deep, they burst 

’ Vfljayanta. Compare what is said above, p. 97 , of Mira’s vahana, 
Giri-mekhala. 
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forth, into mighty cries. And Sakka asked his charioteer, 
Miitali— 

“ What noise is this, friend Matali ? How pathetic is 
that cry! ” 

“ 0 Lord! as the Silk Cotton Tree Forest falls, torn up 
hy the swiftness of your car, the young of the Winged 
Creatures, quaking with the fear of death, are shrieking 
all at once together! ” 

Then answered the Great Being, “ 0 my good Matali! 
let not these creatures suffer on our account. Let us not, 
for the sake of supremacy, put the living to pain. Rather 
will I, for their sake, give my life as a sacrifice to the 
Titans. Stop the car! ” 

And so saying, he uttered the stanza— 

“ Let the Nestlings in the Silk Cotton Wood 
Escape, 0 Matali, our chariot pole. 

Most gladly let me offer up my life: 

Let not these birds, then, be bereft of offspring ! ” 

Then Matali, the charioteer, on hearing what he said, 
stopped the car, and returned towards heaven by another 
way. But as soon as they saw him stopping, the Titans 
thought, “ Assuredly the Archangels of other world- 
systems must be coming; he must have stopped his car 
because he has received reinforcements! ” And terrified 
with the fear of death, they took to flight, and returned to 
the Abode of the Titans. 

And Sakka re-entered his heavenly city, and stood in 
the midst thereof, surroundetl by the hosts of angels from 
both the heavens.* And that moment the Palace of Glory 
burst through the earth and rose up a thousand leagues 
' That is, his own angek and those of the archangel Brahma. 
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in height. And it was because it arose at the end of this 
glorious victory that it received the name of the Palace of 
Glory. 

Then Sakka placed guards in five places, to prevent the 
Titans coining up again,—^in respect of which it has been 
said— 

Between the two unconquerable cities 
A fivefold lino of guards stands firmly placed 
Of Snakes, of Winged Creatures, and of Dwarfs, 

Of Ogres, and of the Four Mighty Kings. 


When Sakka had thus placed the guards, and was 
enjoying the happiness of heaven as king of the angels, 
Piety changed her form of existence, and was re-born as 
one of his attendants. And in consequence of her gift of 
the pinnacle tiiere arose for her a jewelled liall of state 
under the name of ‘ Piety,’ where Sakka sat as king of 
the angels, on a throne of gold under a wliite canopy of 
state, and performed his duties towards iho angels and 
towards men. 

And Thoughtful also changed her form of existence, 
and was re-born as one of his attendants. And in con¬ 
sequence of her gift of the pleasure-ground, there arose 
for her a pleasure-ground under the name of ‘ Thought¬ 
ful’s Creeper Grove.’ 

And Pleasing also changed her form of (existence, and 
was re-born as one of his attendants. And in consequence 
of her gift of the pond, there arose for her a pond under 
the name of ‘ Pleasing.’ 

But since WeU-born had done no act of virtue, she was 
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re-born as a female crane in a pool in a certain forest. 
And Sakka said to himself, “ There’s no sign of Well-born. 
I wonder where she can have got to! ” And he considered 
the matter till he discovered her. 

Then he went to the place, and brought her back with 
him to heaven, and showed her the delightful city with 
the Hall of Piety, and Thoughtful’s Creeper Grove, and 
the Pond of Pleasing. And he then exhorted her, and 
said— 

“ These did works of charity, and have been born again 
as my attendants; but you, having done no such works, 
have been re-born as an animal. Henceforward live a 
life of righteousness ! ” 

And thus confirming her in the Five Commandments, 
he took her back, and then dismissed her. And from 
that time forth she lived in righteousness. 

A few days afterwards, Sakka went to see whether she 
was able to keep good, and he lay on his back before her 
in the form of a fish. Thinking it was dead, the crane 
seized it by the head. The fish wagged its tail, 

“ It’s alive, I think !” exclaimed she, and let it go. 

“ Good! Good! ” said Sakka, “ You are well able to 
keep the Commandments.” And ho went away. 

When she again changed her form of existence, she was 
born in a potter’s household in Benares. Sakka, as 
before, found out where she was, and filled a cart with 
golden cucumbers, and seated himself in the middle of 
the village in the form of an old woman, calling out, 
“ Buy my cucumbers ! Buy my cucumbers!” 

The people came up and asked for them. 

'‘I sell,” said she, “only to those who live a life of 
righteousness. Do you live such a life ?” 
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“We don’t know anything about righteousness. Hand 
them over for money ! ” said they. 

“ I want no money; I will only give to the righteous,” 
was her reply. 

“This must he some mad woman!” said they, and left 
her. 

But when Well-horn heard what had happened, she 
thought, “ This must be meant for me! ” and went and 
asked for some cucumbers. 

“ Do you live a righteous life, lady ?” was the question. 

“ Certainly, I do,” said she. 

“ It’s for your sake that I brought these here,” replied 
the old woman; and leaving all the golden cucumbers, 
and the cart too, at tlie door of the house, she departed. 


And Well-born still continued in righteousness to the 
end of that life; and when she changed her existence, she 
became the daughter of a Titan named ‘The Son of 
Misunderstanding ; ’ but in consequence of her virtue she 
became exceeding beautiful. 

When she was grown up, her father assembled the 
Titans together that his daughter might choose for a 
husband the one she liked best, Sakka was looking about 
as before to find out where she was; and when he dis¬ 
covered it, he took the form of a Titan, and went; to the 
place,—thinking that when choosing a husband, she 
might take him. 

Then they led Well-born in fine array to the meeting 
place, and told her to choose whomsoever she liked as her 
husband. And when she began to look at them, she saw 
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Sakka, and by reason of her love to him in the former 
birth, she was moved to say, “This one is my husband,” 
and so chose him. 

And he led her away to the heavenly city, and gave 
her the post of honour among great multitudes of houris; 
and at the end of his allotted time, he passed away 
according to his deeds. 


hen the Teacher had finished this discourse, he 
reproved the monk, saying, “ Thus, 0 monk, formerly wise 
men, though they held rule in heaven, ofiered up their 
lives rather than destroy lite; but you, though you have 
taken the vows according to so saving a faith, have 
drunk unstrained water with living creatures in it!” 
And he make the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, 
by saying, “ He who at that time was Matali the 
charioteer was Ananda, but Sakka was I myself.” 

EMU OF THE STORY ON MERCY TO ANIMALS.' 

’ In this story we have a good example of the way in which the current 
legends, when adopted by the Buddhists, were often so modified as to teach 
lessons of an eftect exactly contrary to those they had taught before It is 
with a touch of irony tliat Sakka is made to conquer the Titans, not by might 
hut through his kindness to animals. •' ° ’ 
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The Dancing Peacock. 


“ Pleasant is your cry ."—This the Master told when at 
Jetavana, about the luxurious monk. The occasion is as 
above in the Story on True Divinity.^ 

The Tc’acher asked him, “Is this true, 0 monk, what 
they say, that you are luxurious ? ” 

“It is true, Lord,” said he. 

“How is it you have become luxurious?” began the 
Teacher. 

But without waiting to hear more, he flew into a rage, 
tore oft' his robe and his lower gannent, and calling out, 
“Then I’ll go about in this way!” stood there naked 
before the Teacher! 

The bystanders exclaimed, “Shame! shame!” and ho 
ran ofiF, and returned to the lower state (of a layman). 

When the monks wore as.semhled in the Lecture Hall, 
they began talking of his misconduct. “To think that 
one should behave so in the very presence of the Master I ” 
The Teacher then came up, and a.sked them what they 
were talking about, as they .sat there together. 

“ Lord! we wei'e talking of the misconduct of that 
monk, who, in your presence, and in the midst of the 
disciples, stood there as naked as a village child, without 


* See above, p. 178. 
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caring one bit; and when the bystanders cried shame 
upon him, returned to the lower state, and lost the 
faith! ” 

Then said the Teacher, “ Not only, 0 monks, has this 
brother now lost the jewel of the faith by immodesty; in 
a former birth he lost a jewel of a wife from the same 
cause.” And he told a tale. 


Long ago, in the first age of the world, the quadrupeds 
chose the Lion as their king, the fishes the Leviathan, and 
the birds the Golden Goose.^ 

Now the royal Golden Goose had a daughter, a young 
goose most beautiful to see; and he gave her her choice 
of a husband. And she chose the one she liked the best. 

For, having given her the right to choose, he called 
together all the birds in the Himalaya region. And 
crowds of geese, and peacocks, and other birds of various 
kinds, met together on a great flat piece of rock. 

The king sent for his daughter, saying, “ Como and 
choose the husband you like best!” 

On looking over the assembly of the birds, she caught 
sight of the peacock, with a neck as bright as gems, and 
a many-coloured tail; and she made the choice with the 
words, “ Let this one be my husband!” 

So the assembly of the birds went up to the peacock, 
and said, “Friend Peacock! this king’s daughter having 
to choose her husband from amongst so many birds, has 
fixed her choice upon you! ” 

' How this was doue, and the lasting fend which the election gave rise to 
between tho owl and the crow, is told at length in Jataka No. 270. The 
main story in Book III. of the Pafica Tautra is founded on this feud. 
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" Up to to-day you would not soe my greatness,” said 
the pc acock, so overflowing with delight that in breach of 
all modest)' he began to spread his wings and dance in 
the midst of the vast assembly ,—^ani in Aafitifig be ■exposed 
himself. 

Then the royal Golden Goose was shocked! 

And ho said, “ This fellow has neither modesty in his 
heart, nor decency in his outward behaviour I I shall 
not give my daughter to him. lie has broken loose from 
all sense of shame ! ” And he uttered this verse to all the 
assembly— 

“ Pleasant is your cry, brilliant is your back. 

Almost like the opal in its colour is your neck, 

The feathers in your tail roach about a fathom’s length. 

But to such a dancer I can give no daughter, sir, of 
mine! ” 

Then the king in the midst of the whole assembly be¬ 
stowed his daughter on a young goose, his nephew. And 
the peacock was covered with sl\amc at mjt getting the 
fair gosling, and rose straight up from Ihe place and 
flew away. 

But the king of the Golden Geese went back to tho 
plact) where he dwelt. 


When the Teacher had finished this lesson in virtue, in 
illustration of what he had said (“Not only, 0 monks, has 
this brother now lost tho jewel of tho faith by immodesty. 
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formerly also lie lost a jewel of a wifo by the same cause ”), 
he made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka^ by 
saying, “The peacock of that time was cne luxurious 
m onk, but the •C'f- tbo Qacsfi was I myself.” 

END OF THE STOEY ABOUT THE DANCING PF.ACOCK.' 


' This fable forms one of those illustrations of which were carved in has 
relief round the Great Tope at Kharhut. There the fair gosling is repre¬ 
sented just choosing the peacock for her husband; so this tale must he at 
least sixteen hundred years old. The story has not reached Europe; but it is 
referred to in a stanza occurring in, accoroiiig to Benfey, the oldest recension 
of the Paflea Tantra contained in the Iterlin MS. See Benfey, i. § 9S, 
p. 280; and Kahn, ‘ Sogwis-senschaftliche Stndien,’ p. 69. 

The word i/apw, which I have hero translated Goose, means more 
exactly a wild duck ; and the epithet ‘ Ooltitn' is descriptive of its beauty of 
colour. But the word i/agsw is etymologically the same as our word Goose 
(compare the German Guns); and the epithet ‘ golden,’ when applied to a 
goose, being meaningless us deseriplive of outward appearance, gave rise to 
the fable of the Goose with the Golden Eggs. The latter is therefore n true 
‘ myth,’ born of a word-puzzle, inveuted to explain an expression which had 
lost its meaning through the progress of linguistic growth. 
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SAMMODAMANA JATAKA. 
The sad Quarrel of the Quails. 


“ So long as the birds but agree .”—This the Master told 
while at the Banyan Grove, near Kapilavatthu, concerning 
a quarrel about a chumbat (a circular roll of cloth placed 
on the head when carrying a vessel or other weight). 

This will he explained in the Kunala Jataka. At that 
time, namely, the Master admonishing his relations, said, 
“ My lords! for relatives to quarrel one against another 
is verily most unbecoming! Even animals once, who had 
conquered their enemies so long as they agreed, came to 
great destruction when they fell out with one another.” 
And at the request of his relatives ho told the tale. 


Long ago, when Bnihmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life as a quail; and lived in a forest 
at the head of a flock many thousands in number. 

At that time there was a quail-catcher who used to go 
to the place where they dwelt, and imitate the cry of a 
quail; and when ho saw that they hud assembled together, 
he would throw his net over them, get them all into a 
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heap by crushing them together in the sides of the net, 
and stuff them into his basket; and then going home, he 
used to sell them, and make a living out of the proceeds. 

Now one day the Bodisat said to the quails, “This 
fowler is bringing our kith and kin to destruction ! Now 
I know a stratagem to prevent his catching us. In 
future, as soon as he has thrown the net over you, let 
each one put his head through a mesh of the net, then all 
lift it up together', so as to carry it off to any place we like, 
and then let it down on to a thorn bush. When that is 
done, we shall each be able to escape from his place under 
the net! ” 

To this they all agreed; and the next day, as soon as 
the net was thrown, they lifted it up just in the way the 
Bodisat had told them, threw it on a thorn bush, and got 
away themselves from underneath. And whilst the fowler 
was disentangling his net from the bush, darkness had 
come on. And he had to go empty-handed away. 

From the next day the quails always acted in the same 
manner: and he used to be disentangling his net till 
sundown, catching nothing, and going homo empty- 
handed. 

At last his wife said to him in a rage, “ Day after day 
you come here empty-handed! I suppose you’ve got 
another establishment to keep up somewhere else! ” 

“ My dear ! ” said the fowler, “ I have no other estab¬ 
lishment to keep up. But I’ll tell you what it is. Those 
quails are living in harmony together; and as soon as I 
oast my net, they carry it away, and throw it on a thorn- 
bush. But thej’’ can’t bo of one mind for ever! Don’t 
you be troubled about it. As soon as they fall out. I’ll 
come back with every singlo one of them, and that’ll 
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bring a smile into your face! ” And so saying, lie 
uttered tliis stanza to his wife: 

“ So long as the birds but agree, 

Tbej^ can get away with the net; 

But when once they begin to dispute. 

Then into my clutches they fall! ” 

And when only a few days had gone by, one of the 
quails, in alighting on the ground where they fed, trod 
unawares on another one’s head. 

“Who trod on ?«?/head?” asked the other in a passion. 
“I didn’t mean to tread upon you; don’t be angry,’’ 
said the other; but ho was angry still. Ajid as they 
went on Tooiferating, they got to disputing with one 
anothtjr in such words as these: “ Ah! it was you then, 
I supjiose, who did the lifting up of the net! ” 

When they were so quarrelling, the Bodisat thought, 
“There is no depending for safety upon a quarrelsome 
man! hlo longer will these fellows lift up the net; so 
they will come to great destruction, and the fowler will 
get his chance again. 1 dare not stay here any more I ” 
And he went off with his more immediate h)llowers to 
some other place. 

And the fowler came a few days after, and imitated the 
cry of a quail, and cast his net over those who came 
together. Then the one quail cried out; 

“ The talk was tlnit the very hairs of your head fell off 
when you heaved up the net. Lift away, the7i, now! ” 
The other cried out, “ The talk was that the very 
feathers of your wings fell out when you heaved up the 
net. Lift away, then, now ! ” 

But as they were each calling on the other to lift away. 
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the hunter himself lifted up the net, bundled them all in 
in a heap together, crammed them into bis basket, and 
went home, and made his wife to smile. 


When the Master had finished this lesson in virtue, in 
illustration of what he had said (“Thus, 0 king, there 
ought to be no such thing as quarrelling among relatives; 
for quarrels are the root of misfortune ”), he made the 
connexion, and summed up the Jataka, “ He who at that 
time was the foolish quail was Deva-datta, but the wise 
quail was I myself.” 

END or THE STORV OF THE SAD QUARREL OF THE 
QIIAIJ.S.‘ 

' Professor Bentcy, in the Introduotion to his Pafica Tantra (vol, i. p. 304), 
and Professor Fausbbll in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 1870, 
have dealt with tho history of this story. It has not been found in Europe, 
but occurs in somewhat altered form in tho Mahi-bhurata (Book V. vv. 2456 
and foil.), in the first Book of the nitopadesa, and in the second Book of the 
Paiioa Tantra. Tho Buddhist story ie evidently the origin of the others. 
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MACCIIA JATAKA. 
The Fish and his Wife. 


“’Tis not the heat, ’tis not the cold .”—This the Master 
told when at Jetavana, about being tempted back by one’s 
former wife. 

For on that occasion the Master asked the monk, “ Is it 
true, then, that you are love-sick ? ” 

“ It is true, Lord ! ” was the reply. 

“ What has made you sad ? ” 

“ Sweet is the touch of the hand. Lord! of her who was 
formerly my wife. I cannot forsake her! ” 

Then the Master said, “ O Brother! this woman does 
you harm. In a former birth also you were just being 
killed ihrough her when I came up and saved you.” And 
he told a tale. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Benares, the Bodisat became his private chaplain. 

At that time certain fishermen were casting their nets 
into the river. Now a big fish came swimming along 
playing lustily with his wife. She still in front of him 
smelt the smell of a not, and made a circuit, and e.scaped 
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it. But the greedy amorous fish weut right into the 
mouth of the net. 

"SVTien the fishermen felt his coming in they pulled up 
the net, seized the' fish, and throw it alive on the sand, 
and began to prepare a fire and a spit, intending to cook 
and eat it. 

Then the fish lamented, saying to himself; 

“ The heat of the fire would not hurt me, nor the torture 
of the spit, nor any other pain of that sort ; hut that my 
wife should sorrow over mo, thinking I must have deserted 
her for another, that is indeed a dire affliction ! ” 

And ho uttered this stanza — 

“ ’Tis not the heat, ’tis not the cold, 

’Tis not the torture of the net; 

But that my wife should think of me, 

‘ He’s gone now to another for delight,’ ” 

Now just then the chaplain came down, attended by his 
slaves, to bathe at the ford. And ho understood tho 
language of all animals. So on hearing the fish’s lament, 
he thought to himself ; 

“ This fish is lamenting the lament of sin. Should he 
die in this unhealthy state of mind, ho will assuredly be 
reborn in hell. T will save him.” 

And he went to the fishermen, and said— 

“ My good men ! don’t you furnish a fish for us every 
day for our curry ? ” 

“ What is this you are saying, sir ? ” answered the 
fishermen. “ Take away any fish you like ! ” 

“We want no other : only give us this one.” 

“ Take it, then, sir.” 

The Bodisat took it up in his hands, seated himself at 
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the river-side, and said to it, “ My good fish ! Had I not 
caught siglit of you this day, you would have lost your 
life. Now henceforth sin no more ! ” 

And so exhorting it, ho threw it into the v'ater, and 
returned to the city. 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse, he pro¬ 
claimed the Truths. At the end of the Truths the de¬ 
pressed monk was c.stablished in the fruit of oonversion. 
Then the Teacher made tlic connexion, and summed up 
the Jiitaka ; “ She who at that time was the female fish 
was the former wife, the fish was the depressed monk, but 
the chaplain was I myself.” 

EMt OF THE STORY OF THE FISH AND HIS IVIFE.* 

' This story has several points of alTmity vith the one above, Xo. 1.1 
(pp. 2ll-'il3), on the stiig who came to his death through his thoughtless 
lovo for the roc. 
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VATTAKA JATAKA. 
The Holy ftuail. 


“ Wings I hare that will not fly .”—This the Master told 
'when journeying through Magadha about the going out 
of a Jungle Fire. 

For once, when the Master was journeying through 
Magadha, he begged his food in a certain village in that 
land; and after he had returned from his rounds and 
had finished his meal, he started forth again, attended by 
the disciples. Just then a great fire arose in the jungle. 
Many of the monks were in front, many of them behind. 
And the fire came spreading on towards them, one mass of 
smoke and flame. Some of the monks being unconverted 
were terrified with the fear of death ; and culled out— 

“ Let’s make a countcr-firo, so that the conflagration 
shall not spread beyond the space burnt out by that.” 

And taking out their fire-sticks they began to get a 
light. 

But the others said, “ Brethren, what is this you are 
doing ? ’Tis like failing to see the moon w’hen it has 
reached the topmost sky, or the sun as it rises with its 
thousand rays from the eastern quarter of the world ; ’tis 
like people standing on the beachy shore and perceiving 
not the ocean, or standing close to Sineru and seeing not 
that mighty mountain, for you—when journeying along 
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in company with the greatest Being in earth or heaven— 
to call out, ‘ Let m make a counter fire,’ and to take no 
notice of the supremo, the Buddha ! You know not the 
power of the Buddhas ! Come, let us go to the Master! ” 
And they all crowded together from in front, and from 
behind, and went up in a body near to the Mighty by 
Wisdom. 

There the Master stopped, surrounded by the whole 
body of disciples. 

The jungle fire came on roaring as if to overwhelm 
them. It came right up to the place where the Great 
Mortal stood, and then—as it came within about sixteen 
rods of that spot—it went out, like a torch thrust down 
into water, leaving a space of about thirty-two rods in 
breadth over which it could not pass ! 

Then the monk.s began to magnify the Teacher, saying; 
“ Oh ! how marvellous are the qualities of the Buddhas! 
The very fire, unconscious though it be, cannot pass over 
the place where the Buddhas stand. Oh ! how great is 
the might of the Buddhas ! ” 

On hearing this the Teacher said— 

“ It is not, monlc.s, through any power I have now that 
the fire goes out on reaching this plot of ground. It is 
through the power of a former act of mine. And in all 
this spot no fire will burn through tlie whole kalpa, for 
that wa.s a miracle enduring through a kalpa.” ^ 

Then the venerable Ananda folded a robe in four, and 
spread it as a seat for the Teacher. The Teacher seated 
himself ; and when he had settled himself cross-legged, the 
body of disciples seated themselves reverently round him, 
and requested him, saying—• 

“ What has now occurred, 0 Lord, is known to us. 
The past is bidden from us. Make it known to us.” 

And the Teacher told the tale. 


' See above, p. 23o. 
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Long ago the Bodisat entered upon a new existence as 
a quail in this very spot, in the land of Magadha; and 
after having been born in the egg, and having got out ol 
the shell, he became a young quail, in size like a big 
partridge.^ And his parents made him lie still in the 
nest, and fed him with food they brought in their beaks. 
And he had no power either to stretch out his wings and 
fly through the air, nor to put out his legs and walk on 
the earth. 

Now that place was consumed year after year by a 
jungle fire. And just at that time the jungle fire came 
on with a mighty roar and seized upon it. The flocks of 
birds rose up, each from his nest, and flew away shrieking. 
And the Bodisat’s parents too, terrifled with the fear of 
death, forsook the Bodisat, and fled. 

When the Bodisat, lying there as he was, stretched 
forth his neck, and saw the conflagration spreading to¬ 
wards him, he thought; " If I had the power of stretching 
my wings and flying in the air, or of putting out my legs, 
and walking on the ground, I could get away to some 
other place. But I can’t! And my parents too, terri¬ 
fied with the fear of death, have left me all alone, and 
flown away to save themselves. No other help can I 
expect from others, and in myself I find no help. What 
in the world shall I do now ! ” 

But then it occurred to him, “ In this world there is 
such a thing as the efficacy of virtue; there is such a 
thing as the efficacy of truth. There are men known as 
omniscient Buddhas, who become Buddhas when seated 
under the Bo-tree through having fulfilled the Great 
Virtues in the long ages of the past; who have gained 
^ Bhenduka. 
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salvation, liy the wisdom arising from good deeds and 
earnest, thought, and have gained too the power of show¬ 
ing to others the knowledge of that salvation; who are 
full of truth, and compassion, and mercy, and long- 
suffering ; and whose hearts reach out in equal love to all 
heings that have life. To me, too, the Truth is one, there 
seems to bts hut one eternal and true Faith. It behoves 
me, therefore—meditating on tlie Buddhas of the past 
and on the attributes that they have gained, and relying 
on the one true faith there is in me—to perform an Act of 
Truth; and thus to drive back the hre, and procure 
safety both for myself, and for the other birds." 

Therefore it is said (in the Scriptures)— 

“ There’s power in virtue in the world— 

In truth, and purity, and love! 

In that truth’s name I’ll now perform 
A mystic Act of Truth sublime. 

Then thinking 011 the power of the Faith, 

And on the Conquerors in ages past, 

Relying on the power of the Truth, 

I then performed the Miracle ! ” 

Then the Bodisat called to mind the attributes of the 
Buddhas who had long since passed away ; and, making 
a solemn asseveration of the true faith existing in himself, 
he performed the Act of Truth, uttering the v'erso— 

“ Wings I have that will not fly, 

'Feet I have that will not walk; 

My parents, too, are fled away ! 

O All-embracing Fire—go back ! 

' It is difficult to convey tl)e impression of the mystic epithet here used 
of fire. Jatavtda must moan “he who possesses (or perhaps possesses the 
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Then before him and his Act of Truth the Element 
went back a space of sixteen rods; but in receding it did 
not return to consume the forest; it went out imme¬ 
diately it came to the spot, like a torch plunged into 
water. 

Therefore it is said— 

“ For me and for my Act of Truth 
The great and burning fire went out, 

Leaving a space of sixteen rods, 

As fire, with water mixed, goes out.” 

And as that spot has escaped being overwhelmed by 
fire through all this ka}p(f, this is said to be ‘a kalpa- 
enduring miracle.’ The Bodisat having thus performed 
the Act of Truth, pas.sod away, at the end of his life, 
according to his deeds. 

When the Teacher had finished this discourse, in illus¬ 
tration of what he had said (“ That this wood is not passed 
over by the fire is not a result, 0 monks, of my present 
power; but of the power of the Act of Tnith I exercised as 
a new-born quail ”), he proclaimed the Truths. At the 
conclusion of the Truths some were Converted, some 
reached the Second Path, some the Third, some the Fourth. 
And the Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the 
Jiitaka, “ My parents at that time were my present parents, 
but the King of the Quails was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OF THE HOLY QUAIL.' 


knowledge of) all that is produced.” It is used not infrot|uently in tho Vedic 
literature as a peculiarly holy and mvsticid epithet of Agni, the personification 
of tho niysterions element of fire, and seems to refer to its far-reaching, all- 
emhracing power. 

' Tliis story is referred to as one of tho ‘ kalpa-enduring mii-acles’ in 
Jataka No. 20 above, p, 235. 
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SAKUNA JATAKA. 
The Wise Bird and the Fools. 


'‘The earth-horn tree .”—This the Mastei’ told when at 
Jetavana, about a monk whose hut was burned. 

A certain monk, says the tradition, reciiived from the 
Teacher a subject for meditation, and leaving Jetavana, 
took up his abode in a dwelling in a forest near a border 
village, belonging to the people of Kosala. 

Now in the very first month his hut was burned down ; 
and he told the people, saying, “ My hut is burnt down, 
and I live in discomfort.” 

“ Our fields are all dried up now,” said they; “ we 
must fiist irrigate the lauds.” When they were well 
muddy, “ We must sow the seed,” said they. When the 
seed was sown, “We must put up the fences,” was the 
excuse. When the fencc.s were up, they declared, “ There 
will he cutting, and reaping, and troadirig-out to do.” 
And thus, telling first of one thing to ho done and then 
of another, they let three months slip by. 

Tire monk passed the three months in discomfort in the 
open air, and concluded his meditation, hut could not 
bring the rest of bis religious exercise to completion. So 
when Lent was over he returned to the Teacher, and 
saluting him, took his scat respectfully on one side. 

The Teacher bade him welcome, and then asked him, 
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“Well, brother, have you spent Lent in comfort? Have 
you brought your meditation to its conclusion ? ” 

He told bim wbat had happened, and said, “ As I had 
no suitable lodging, I did not fully complete the medi¬ 
tation.’’ 

“ Formerly, 0 monk,” said the Teacher, “ even animals 
Tvere aware what was suitable for them, and what was 
not. Why did not you know it?” 

And he told a tale. 


Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life again as a hird, and lived a forest 
life, attended by a flock of birds, near a lofty tree, with 
branches forking out on every side. 

Now one day dust began to fall as the branches of the 
tree rubbed one against another. Then smoke began to 
rise. The Bodisat thought, on seeing this,—- 

“ If those two branches go on rubbing like that they 
will send out sparks of fire, and the fire will fall down 
and seize on the withered leaves; and the tree itself will 
soon after be consumed. Wo can’t stop here; we ought 
to get away at once to some other place.” And he ad¬ 
dressed the flock in this verse: 

“ The earth-born tree, on which 
We children of the air depend. 

It, oven it, is now emitting fire. 

Seek then the skies, ye birds ! 

Behold! our very home and refuge 
Itself has brought forth danger! ” 

Then such of the birds as were wise, and hearkened to 
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the Toice of the Bodisat, flew up at once with him into 
the air, and went elsewhere. But such as were foolish 
said one to another, “Just so! Just so! He’s always 
seeing crocodiles in a drop of water! ” And paying no 
attention to what he said, they stopped there. 

And not long afterwards tii'e was produced "precisely in 
the way the Bodisat had foreseen, and the tree caught 
fire. And smoke and flames rising aloft, the birds were 
blinded by the smoke; they could not get away, and one 
iifter another they fell into the fire, and were burnt to 
death! 

When the Teacher had finished this discourse with the 
words, “ Thus formerly, O monk, even the birds dwelling 
on the tree-tops knew which place would suit them and 
which would not. How is it that you knew it not?” 
he proclaimed the Truths. At the conclusion of the 
Truths the monk was established in Conversion. And tho 
Teacher made the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, 
“The birds who at that time listened to tho voice of tho 
Bodisat were the followers of the Buddha, but the Wiso 
Bird was I myself.” 


END OF THE STORY OF THE WTSE BIRD AND THE FOOLS. 
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TITTIRA JATAKA. 

The Partridge, Monkey, and Elephant. 


“’Tis those who reverence the aged .”—This the Master 
told on the road to Suvatthi about Sariputta being kept 
out of a night’s lodging. 

For when Anatha Pindika had finished his monastery, 
and sent word to the Teacher, the latter loft Rajagaha and 
arrived at Vesali; and after resting there a short time, 
he set out again on the road to Savatthi.^ 

On that occasion the pupils of the Six went on in front, 
and before lodgings had been taken for the Elders, occu¬ 
pied all the places to be had, saying,— 

“This is for our superior, this for our instructor, and 
these for us.” 

The Elders who came up afterwards found no place to 
sleep in. Even Siiriputta’s pupils sought in vain for a 
lodging-place for the Elder. So the Elder having no 
lodging pa.S8ed the night either walking up and down, or 
sitting at the foot of a tree, not far from the place where 
the Teacher was lodged. 

In the early morning the Teacher came out and coughed. 
The Elder coughed too. 

“ Who’s there ? ” said the Teacher. 

“ ’Tis I, Lord ; Sariputta,” was the reply. 


* See above, p. 130. 
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“ What are you doing here, so early, Sariputta ? ” asked 
he. 

Then he told him what had happened; and on hearing 
what the Elder said, the Teacher thought,— 

“ If the monks even now, while I am yet living, show 
so little respect and courtesy to one another, what will 
they do when I am dead ? ” And he was filled with anxiety 
for the welfare of the Truth. 

As soon as it was light he called all the priests together, 
and asked them— 

“ Is it true, priests, as I have been told, that the Six 
went on in front, and occupied all the lodging-places to 
the exclusion of the Elders ? ” 

“ It is true, 0 Blessed One! ” said they. 

Then he reproved the Six, and addressing the monks, 
taught them a lesson, saying,— 

“ Who is it, then, O monks, who deserves the host seat, 
and the best water, and the best rice P ” 

Some said, “A nobleman who has become a monk.” 
Some said, “ A Brahman, or the head of a family who has 
become a monk.” Others said, “ Tlie man versed in the 
Buies of tlie Order; an Expounder of the Law ; one who 
has attained to the First Jhiina, or the Second, or the 
Third, or the Fourth.” Others again said, “The Con¬ 
verted man; or one in the Second or the Third Stage 
of the Path to Nirvana; or an Arahat; or one who knows 
the Three Truths; or one who has the Sixfold Wisdom.” ^ 
When the monks had thus declared whom they each 
thought worthy of the best seat, and so on, the Teacher 
said; 

“ In my religion, 0 monks, it is not the being M'dained 
from a noble, or a priestly, or a wealthy family; it is not 
being versed in tlie Buies of the Cyder, or in the general 
or the metaphysical books of the Scriptures; it is not the 
attainment of the Jhiinas, or progress in the Path of 
^ See tlie translator's ‘Buddhism/ pp. 108 and 174-177 (2ncl edition). 
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Nirvana, that is the standard by which the right to the 
best seat, and so on, is to be judged. But in my religion, 
0 monks, reverence, and service, and respect, and civility, 
are to be paid according to age; and for the aged the best 
seat, and the best water, and the best rice are to be re¬ 
served. This is the right standard; and therefore the 
senior monk is entitled to these things. And now, monks, 
Sariputta is my chief disciple; he is a second founder of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness, and deserves to receive 
a lodging immediately after myself. He has had to pass 
the night without a lodging at the foot of a tree. If you 
have even now so little respect and courtesy, what will 
you not do as time goes on ? ” 

And for their farther instruction he said: 

“ Formerly, 0 monks, even animals used to say, ' It 
would not be proper for us to be disrespectful and wanting 
in courtesy to one another, and not to live on proper 
terms with one another. Wo should find out who is 
eldest, and pay him honour.’ So they carefully inves¬ 
tigated the matter, and having discovered the senior 
among them, they paid him honour; and so when they 
passed away, they entered the abode of the gods.” 

And he told a tale. 


Long ago there were three friends living near a great 
Banyan-tree, on the slope of the Himalaya range of 
mountains—^a Partridge, a Monkey, and an Elephant. 
And they were wanting in respect and courtesy for one 
another, and did not live together on befitting terms. 

But it occurred to them, “ It is not right for us to live 
in this manner. What if we were to cultivate respect 
towards whichever of us is the eldest ? ” 

“But which is tho eldest?” was then the question; 
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until one day they thought, “ This will be a good way for 
finding it out; ” and the Monkey and the Partridge asked 
the Elephant, as they were all sitting together at the foot 
of the Banyan-tree— 

“ Elephant dear! How big was this Banyan Tree at 
the time you first knew it ? ” 

“Friends!” said he, “When I was little I used to 
walk over this Banyan, then a mere bush, keeping it be¬ 
tween iny thighs ; and when I stood with it between my 
legs, its highest branches touched my navel. So I have 
known it since it was a shrub.” 

Then they both asked the Moirkey in the same way. 
And he said, “Friends ! when I was quite a little monkey 
I used to sit on the ground and oat the topnnost shoots of 
this Banyan, then <iuite young, by merely stretching out 
my neck. So that I have known it from its earliest 
infancy.” 

Then again the two others asked tho Partridge as before. 
And he said— 

“ Friends ! There was formerly a lofty Banyan-tree 
in such and such a place, whose fruit I ate and voided 
the seeds here. FVom that this tree grew up ; so that I 
have known it even from before the time when it was 
boni, and am older than either of you ! ” 

Thereupon the Elephant and the Monkey said to the 
clever I’artridge— 

“ You, friend, are the oldest of us all. Henceforth we 
will do all manner of service for you, and pay you rever¬ 
ence, and make salutations before you, and treat you with 
every respect and courtesy, and abide by your counsels. 
Do you in future give us whatever counsel and instruction 
we require.” 
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Thenceforth the Partridge gave them counsel, and kept 
them up to their duty, and himself observed his own. So 
they three kept the Five Commandments; and since they 
were courteous and respectful to one another, and lived 
on befitting terms one with another, they became destined 
for heaven when their lives should end. 


“ The holy life of these three became known as ‘ The 
Holiness of the Partridge.’ For they, 0 monks, lived in 
courte.sy and respect towards one another. How then can 
you, who have taken the vows in so well-taught a religion, 
live without courtesy and respect towards one another? 
Henceforth, 0 monks, I enjoin upon you reverence, and 
service, and respect, according to age; the giving of the best 
seats, the best water, and the best food according to age ; 
and that the senior shall never be kept out of a night’s 
lodging by a junior. Whoever so keeps out his senior 
shall be guilty of an offence.” 

It was when the Teacher had thus concluded his dis¬ 
course that ho, as Buddha, uttered the verse— 

“ ’Tis those who reverence the old 
That are the men versed in the Faith. 

Worthy of praise while in this life. 

And happy in the life to come.” 

When the Teacher had thus spoken on the virtue of 
paying reverence to the old, he established the connexion, 
and siunmed up the Jiitaka, by saying, “ The elephant of 
that time was Moggullana, the monkey Suriputta, but the 
partridge was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OP THE PA.RTRIDGE, THE MONKEY, 
AND THE ELEPHANT.* 

^ This Birth Story, with the samo Introductory Story, is found, in nearly 
identical terms, in the Culla Vagga (vi. 6). The story, therefore, is at least 
as old as the fourth century b.u. Jutaka No* 117 i» also called the Tittira 
Jatuka. 
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BAKA JATAKA. 

The Cruel Crane Outwitted. 

“ The villain though exceeding clever .”—This the Master 
told when at Jetavana about a monk who was a tailor. 

There was a monk, says the tradition, living at Jeta- 
vana, wlio was exceeding skilful at all kinds of things that 
can be done to a robe, whether cutting out, or piecing 
together, or valuing, or sewing it. Through this clever¬ 
ness of his he was always engaged in making )’obo8, until 
ho became known as ‘ The robe-maker.’ 

Now what used he to do but exercise his handicraft on 
some old pieces of cloth, so as to make out of lliem a robe 
soft and pleasant to the touch; and when he had dyed it, 
he would steep it in mealy water, and rub it with a chank- 
shell so a,s to make it bright and attractive, and then lay 
it carefully by. And monks who did not understand robe 
work, would come to him with new cloths, and .say— 

“ We don’t understand liow to make robes. He so kind 
as to make this into a robe for us.” 

Then lie would say, “ It takes a long time. Brother, 
before a robe can be made. But I have a robe ready 
made. You had better leave these cloths here and take 
that away with you.” 

And he would take it out and show it to them. 

And they, seeing of how fine a colour it was, and not 
noticing any difference, would give their new cloths to 
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the tailor-monk, and take the robe away with them, 
thinking it would last. But when it grow a little dirty, 
and they washed it in warm water, it would appear as it 
really was, and the worn-out places would show themselves 
here and there upon it. Then, too late, they would repent. 

And that monk became notorious, as one who passed off 
old rags upon anybody who came to him. 

Now there was another robe-maker in a country village 
who used to cheat everybody just like the man at Jeta- 
vana. And some monks who knew him very well told 
him about the other, and said to him— 

“Sir! there is a monk at Jetavana who, they say, 
cheats all the world in such and such a manner.” 

“ Ah ! ” thought he, “ ’twould bo a capital thing if I 
could outwit that city fellow! ” 

And he made a fine robe out of old clothes, dyed it a 
beautiful red, put it on, and went to Jetavana. As soon 
as the other saw it, ho began to covet it, and asked him— 
“ Is this robe one of your own making, sir ? ” 

“ Certainly, Brother,” was the reply. 

“ Sir! let me have the robe. You can take another for 
it,” said he. 

“ But, Brother, we village monks are but badly pro¬ 
vided. If I give you this, what shall I have to put on ? ” 
“ I have some new cloths, sir, by me. Do you take 
those and make a robe for yourself.” 

“Well, Brother! this is my own handiwork; but if 
you talk like that, what can I do? You may have it,” 
said the other; and giving him the robe made of old rags, 
he took away the new cloths in triumph. 

And the man of Jetavana put on the robe; but when a 
few days after he discovered, on washing it, that it was 
made of rags, he was covered with confusion. And it 
became noised abroad in the order, “ That Jetavana robe- 
maker lias been outwitted, they say, by a man from the 
country ! ” 
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And one day tlie monks sat talking akoiit this in the 
Lecture Hall, when the Teacher came up and asked them 
what they were talking about, and they told him the 
whole matter. 

Th(sn the Teacher said, “Not now only has the Jeta- 
Tana robe-maker taken other people in in this way, in a 
former birth he did the same. And not now only has he 
been outwitted by the countryman, in a former birth he 
was outwitted too.” And be told a tale. 


Long ago the Bodisat was born to a forest life as the 
G-enius of a tree standing near a certain lotus ])ond. 

Now at that time the water used to run short at the 
dry season in a certain pond, not over large, in which 
there wore a good many fish. And a crane thought, on 
seeing the fish— 

“ I must outwit these fish somehow or other and make 
a prey of them.” 

And he went and sat down at the edge of the water, 
thinking how he should do it. 

When the fish saw him, they asked him, “ What are 
you sitting there for, lost in thought? ” 

“ I am sitting thinking about you,” said he. 

“ (>h, sir ! what arc you thinking about us ? ” said they. 

“ Why,” he replied; “ there is very little water in this 
pond, and but little for you to eat; and the heat is so 
great! So I was thinking, ‘ What in the world will 
these fish do now ? ’ ” 

“ Yes, indeed, sir ! what are we to do ? ” said they. 

“ ]f you will only do as I bid you, I will take you in 
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my beak to a fine large pond, covered witb all tbe kinds 
of lotuses, and put you into it,” answered tbe crane. 

“ That a crane should take thought for the fishes is a 
thing unheard of. Sir, since the world began. It’s eating 
us, one after the other, that you’re aiming at! ” 

“ Wot I! So long as you trust me, I won’t eat you. 
But if you don’t believe me that there is such a pond, 
send one of you with me to go and see it.” 

Then they trusted him, and handed over to him one of 
their number—a big fellow, blind of one eye, whom they 
thought sharp enough in any emergency, afloat or ashore. 

Him the crane took with him, let liim go in the pond, 
showed him the whole of it, brought him back, and let 
him go again close to the other fish. And he told them 
all the glories of the pond. 

And when they heard what he said, they exclaimed, 
” All right. Sir! You may take us with you.” 

Then the crane took the old purblind fish first to the 
bank of the other pond, and alighted in a Varana-tree 
growing on the bank there. But he threw it into a fork 
of the tree, struck it with his beak, and killed it; and 
then ate its flesh, and threw its bones away at the foot of 
the tree. Then he went back and called out— 

“ I’ve thrown that fish in; let another come! ” 

And in that manner he took all the fish, one by one, 
and ate them, till he came back and found no more ! 

But there was still a crab left behind there; and the 
crane thought he would eat him too, and called out— 

“ I say, good crab, I’ve taken all the fish away, and 
put them into a fine large pond. Come along. I’ll take 
you too! ” 

“But how will you take hold of me to carry me 
along ? ” 
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“ I’ll bite bold of you with my beak.” 

“ You’ll let me fall if you carry me like that. I won’t 
go witb you ! ” 

"Don’t be afraid! I’ll bold you quite tight all tbe 
way.” 

Then said tbe crab to bimself, “ If tbis fellow once got 
bold of fisb, be would never let tbom go in a pond ! Now 
if be should really put me into tbe pond, it would be 
capitiil; but if be doesn’t—then I’ll cut bis throat, and 
kill him! ” So be said to him— 

“ Look here, friend, you won’t be able to bold me tight 
enough ; but we crabs have a famous grip. If you let me 
catch bold of you round the neck witb my (daws, I shall 
be glad to go witb you.” 

And the other did not see that be was trying to outwit 
him, and agreed. So the crab caught bold of bis neck 
witb bis claws as securely as witb a pair of blacksmith’s 
pincers, and called out, “ Off with you, now! ” 

And tbe crane took him and showed him tbe pond, and 
then turned off' towards tbe Yarana-troe. 

“ Uncle ! ” cried tbe crab, " tbe pond lies tliat way, but 
you arts taking me tbis way! ” 

"Oh, that’s it, is it!” answered the crane. “Your 
dear little uncle, your very sweet nephew, you call me! 
You mtsan me to understand, I suppose, that I am your 
slave, who has to lift you up and carry you about witb 
him! Now cast your eye upon the heap of fish-bones 
lying at tlie root of yonder Yarana-tree. Just as I have 
eaten those fisb, every one of tbom, just so I will devour 
you as ^vell! ” 

"Ah! those fishes got eaten through their own 
stupidity,” answered tbe crab; “but I’m not going to 
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let you oat me. On the contrary, it is you that I am 
going to destroy. For you in your folly have not seen 
that I was outwitting you. If we die, we die both to¬ 
gether ; for I will cut off this head of yours, and cast it 
to the ground! ” And so saying, he gave the crane’s 
neck a grip with his claws, as with a vice. 

Then gasping, and with tears trickling from his eyes, 
and trembling with the fear of death, the crane beseeched 
him, saying, “ 0 my Lord! Indeed I did not intend to 
eat you. Grant me my life! ” 

“Well, well! step down into the pond, and put me in 
there.” 

And he turned round and stepped down into the pond, 
and placed the crab on the mud at its edge. But the 
crab cut through its neck as clean as one would cut a 
lotus-stalk with a hunting-knife, and then only entered 
the water! 

When the Genius who lived in the Varana-tree saw 
this strange affair, he made the wood resound with his 
plaudits, uttering in a pleasant voice the verse— 

“ The villain, though exceeding clover, 

Shall 23rosper not by his villnny. 

He may win indeed, sharp-witted in deceit, 

But only as the Crane here from the Crab ! ” 


When the Teacher had finished this discourse, showing 
that “ Not now only, 0 mendicants, has this man been 
outwitted by the country robe-maker, long ago he was 
outwitted in the same way,” he established the connexion. 
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and summed up the Jiitaka, hy sa 3 'ing, “ At that time he 
was the Jetavana rohe-maker, the crab was the country 
robe-inakor, hut the Genius of the Tree was I myself.” 

END OF THE STORY OF THE CRUEL CRANE OUTWITTF.D.* 


' This {able ia a great favourite. It w.is .among those tran.slated into the 
Syriac ami Arabic, ami ha-s been retained in all the versions of the Kalila 
and Diniiia series, while it occurs in the .Arahinn Nights, and in the story- 
hooks of tlia .S'orthcni Bnddhist-s and of the Hindus. It has been already 
traced through all the following story-books (whose full titles, and historical 
connuxion, arc given in the Tables appended to the Introduction to this 
volume), 

Kalilng und Dimtuig, pp. 12, 13. 

Bylvestre do Saoy, chapter v. 

Wolf, vol. i. p, -11. 

Anvur i Suhaili, p. 117- 

Kuatchbull, pp. UIMld. 

Synu'on Seth (Athens edition), p. 16. 

John of Capua, c. 4 b. 

'XJlni’ German text, I). V. b. 

The Hpunish version, xiii. G. 

Firenzuola, p. 39. 

Honi, p. ,69. 

Livre dea Lumieres, p. 92. 

Cabinet des Foes, .xvii. ]i. 221. 

Livre dea Merveillos (du Mcril in n note to Batalo, p. 238). 

Conte.s et Fables Indienues de liidpiii et de Loltman, i. p. 3,57. 

La Fontaine, X. 4. 

Arahinn Nights (Weil, iv, 9L5). 

I'afica Tantrn, i. 7 (comp. ii. hS). 

lUtopadesa, iv. 7 (Max Miiller. p. 118). 

K.atlifi Sarit Silgura Tar. Ix. 79-90. 

I.ihamiaapada, p. LGo. 

Professor llenfey ha.s dovoted a long note to the history of the story (Intro¬ 
duction to the Pailca Tantra, i. 174. § 60), and I have only succeeded in 
adding, in a few details, to his resnlis. The tale i.s told rv i'y lamely, as 
compared with the Pali original, in all those vensions I liave been able to 
consult. Il; is strange that so jropiilar a tale was not included by Planudes or 
his successors in their collections of so-called jEsop's Fables. 
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NANDA JATAKA. 
Nanda on the Buried Gold. 


“The golden heap, mcthinks .”—This the Master told 
while at Jetavana, about a mouk living under Sariputta. 

lie, they say, was moek, and mild of speech, and served 
the Elder with groat devotion. Now on one occasion the 
Elder had taken leave of the Master, started on a tour, 
and gone to the mountain country in the south of 
Magadha. When they had arrived there, the monk 
became proud, followed no longer the word of the Elder; 
and when he was asked to do a thing, woiild even become 
angry with the Elder. 

The Elder could not understand what it all meant. 
When his tour was over, ho returned again to Jetavana; 
and from the moment be arrived at the monastery, the 
monk became as before. This the Elder told the Master, 
saying,— 

“ Lord! there is a mendicant in my division of the 
Order, who in one place is like a slave bought for a hun¬ 
dred, and in another becomes proud, and refuses with 
anger to do what he is asked.” 

Then the Teacher said, “ Not only now, Sariputta, has 
the monk behaved like that; in a former birth also, when 
in one place he was like a slave bought for a hundred, and 
in another was angrily independent.” 

And at the Elder’s request he told the story. 
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Long ago, when Brahnia-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life again as a landowner. He had a 
friend, also a landowner, who was old himself, hut whose 
wife was young. Sho had a son by him; and he said to 
himself,— 

“As this woman is young, she will, after my death, be 
taking some husband to herself, and squandering the 
money I have saved. What, now, if I were to make 
away with the money under the earth ? ” 

And he took a slave in the house named Nanda, went 
into the forest, buried the treasure in a certain spot of 
which he informed the slave, and instructed him, saying, 
“ My good Nanda t when I am gone, do you let iny son. 
know where the treasure is; and bo careful the wood is 
not sold! ” 

Very soon after he died; and in duo course his son 
became of age. Arid his mother said to him, “ My dear! 
your father took Nanda the slave with him, and buried 
his money. You should have it brought back, and put 
the family estates into order.” 

And one day he accordingly said to Nauda, “ Uncle! 
is there any money which my father buried ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir ! ” said ho. 

“ "VV^here is it buried ? ” 

“In the forest. Sir.” 

“ Then come along there.” And taking a spade and 
a bag, ho wont to the place whereabouts the treasure was, 
and said, “ Now, uncle, where is the money ? ” 

But when Nanda had got up on to the spot above the 
treasure, he became so proud of it, that he abused his young 
master roundly, saying, “You servant! You son of a slave- 
girl ! Whore, then, did you get treasure from here ? ” 
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The young master made us though he had not heard 
the abuse ; and simply saying, “ Como along, then,” took 
him baek again. But two or three days after he went to 
tho spot again; when Nanda, however, abused him as before. 

The young man gave him no harsh word in reply, but 
turned back, saying to himself,— 

“This .slave goes to the place fully intending to point 
out the treasure ; but as soou as he gets there, he begins 
to be insolent. I don’t understand the reason of this. 
But there’s that squire, my father’s friend. I’ll ask him 
about it, and find out what it is.” 

So he went to tho Bodisat, told him tho whole matter, 
and asked him the reason of it. 

Then said tho Bodisat, “ On the very spot, my young 
friend, where Nanda stands when ho is insolent, there 
must your father’s treasure bo. So a.s soon us Nanda 
begins to abuse you, you should answer, ‘ Come now, 
elnvo, who is it you’re talking too ? ’ drag him down, 
take the spade, dig into that spot, take out the trea.suro, 
and then make the slave lift it up and carry it homo ! ” 
And so saying he uttered this verso— 

“ The golden ho.ap, melhinks, the jewelled gold, 

Ts just where Nanda, the base-born, tho slave. 
Thunders out swelling words of vauitj'^! ” 

Then the }''Oung squire took leave of the Bodisat, went 
home, took Nanda wdth him to the place where the 
treasure wa.s, acted exactly as he had been told, brought 
back the treasure, put the family estate-s into order; and 
following the exhortations of the Bodisat, gave gifts, and 
did other good works, and at the end of his life passed 
away according to his deeds. 
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Wlien tho Teacher had finished this discourse, showing 
how formerly also he had behaved the same, he established 
the connexion, and summed up the Jataka, “At that 
time Nanda was the monk under Sariputta, but the wise 
squire was I myself.” 

END OF THE STOEY OF NANDA ON THE BURIED GOLD.^ 

' In irhe so-called _3?snp's Fables are several on the text that a haughty 
spirit gocth before a fall; for instance, ‘ The Charger and the Ass,’ ‘ The 
Bull anil the Frog,’ and ‘ The Oats and the Kccds ’; but this is the onl^ story 
I know directed against the pride arising from the temporary possession of 
wealth. 
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KHADIRANGARA JATAKA. 
The Fiery Furnace. 


“ Far rather will I fall into this hell .”—This the Master 
told while at Jetavana, about Anatha Pindika. 

Por Anatha Pindika having squandered fifty-four thou¬ 
sands of thousands in money on the Buddhist Faith about 
the Monastery, and holding nothing elsewhere in the 
light of a treasure, save only the Three Treasures (the 
Buddha, the Truth, and the Order), used to go day after 
day to take part in the Three Great Services, once in the 
morning, once after breakfast, and once in the evening. 

There are intermediate services too. And he never 
went empty-handed, lest the lads, and the younger 
brethren, should look to see what he might have brought. 
When he went in the morning he would take porridge; 
after breakfast ghee, butter, honey, molasses, and so on ; 
in the evening perfumes, garlands, and robes. Thus 
offering day after day, the sura of his gifts was beyond 
all measure. Traders, too, loft writings with him, and 
took money on loan from him up to eighteen thousands of 
thousands, and the great merchant asked it not again of 
them. Other eighteen thousands of thousands, the pro¬ 
perty of his family, was put away and buried in the river 
bank ; and when the bank was broken in by a storm they 
were washed away to the sea, and the brazen pots rolled 
just as they were—closed and sealed—to the bottom of 
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tlie ocean. In liis house again a constant supply of rice 
was ordered to be kept in readiness for five hundred 
members of the Order, so that the Merchant’s liouse was 
to the Order like a public pool dug where four high roads 
meet; and he stood to them in the place of father and 
mother. On that account even the Supreme Buddlia 
himself used to go to his residence ; and the Eighty Chief 
Elders also ; and the number of other monks coming and 
going was beyond measure. 

Now his mansion was seven stories high, and there 
were seven great gates to it, with battlcraented turrets 
over them; and in the fourth turret there dwelt a fairy 
wEo was a heretic. When the Supreme Buddha entered 
the house, she was unable to stoj) up above in the turret, 
but used to bring her children downstairs and stand on 
the ground floor ; and so sho did when the Eighty Chief 
Elders, or the other monks were coming in or going 
out.' 

And she thought, “So long as this mendicant Grotama 
and his disciples come to the house, there is no peace for 
me. 1 can’t be eternally going downstairs again and again, 
to stand on the ground floor ; I must manage so that they 
come no more to the house.” 

So one day, as soon as the chief business manager bad 
retirefl to rest, she went to him, and stood before him in 
visible shape. 

“ Who’s there ? ” said he. 

“It's I; the Fairy who dwells in the turret over the 
fourth gate.” 

“ What are you come for ? ” 

“ You are not looking after tlie Merchant’s aflairs. 
Paying no thought to his last days, he takes out all his 
money, and makes the mendicant Gotania full of it. He 
undertakes no business, and sets no work on foot. Do 

' It is a gri'Ot broach o£ etiiiiietto lor an inferior to remain in any place 
above that ■where his suj)erior is. 
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you speak to the Merchant so that he may attend to his 
business ; and make arrangements so that that mendicant 
Gotama and his disciples shall no longer come to tlie 
place.” 

But the other said to her, “ 0 foolish Fairy ! the Mer¬ 
chant in spending his money spends it on the religion of 
the Buddhas, which leadoth to salvation. Though I 
should he seized by the hair, and sold for a slave, I will 
say no such thing. Begone with you ! ” 

Another day the Fairy went to the Merchant’s eldest 
son, and persuaded him in the same manner. But he re¬ 
fused her as before. And to the Merchant himself she did 
not dare to speak. 

Now by constantly giving gifts, and doing no business, 
the Merchant’s income grew less and less, and his wealth 
Went to ruin. And as he sank more and more into poverty, 
his property, and his dress, and his furniture, and his 
food were no longer as they had been. He nevertheless 
still used to give gifts to the Order ; but ho was no longer 
able to give of the best. 

One day when he had taken his seat, after saluting the 
Teacher, he said to him, “Well, householder! are gifts 
still given at your house ? ” 

“ They are still being given. Lord,” said he, “ but only 
a mere trifle of stale second day’s porridge.” 

Then said the Master to him, “ Don’t let your heart be 
troubled, householder, that you give only what is un¬ 
pleasant to the taste. For if the heart be only right, a 
gift given to Buddhas, or Pacceka Buddhas,^ or their 
disciples, can never be otherwise than right. And why ? 
Through the greatness of the result. For that he who 
can cleanse his heart can never give unclean gifts is de¬ 
clared in the passage— 

> One -who has the power of gaining salvation for himself; but not of 
giving others the knowledge of it. The Birth Story to which this ia an In- 
troductiou is about a gift to a Pacceka Buddha. 
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If only there he a believing heart, 

There is no such thing as a trifling gift 
To the Mortal One, Buddha, or his disciples. 

There is no such thing as a trifling service 
To the Buddhas, to the Illustrious Ones; 

If you only can see the fruit that may follow. 

E’en a gift of stale gruel, dried up, witliout salt! 

And again he said to him, “ Householder! although 
the gift you are giving is but poor, you are giving it to 
the Eight Noble Being.s.' Now when I was Velama, 
and gave away the Seven Treasures, ransacking the whole 
continent of India to find them, and kept up a great 
donation, as if I had tuiuied the five great rivers into one 
great nrass of w'ater, yet I attained not even to taking 
refuge in the Three Geras, or to keeping the Five 
Precepts, so unfit w'ere they who received the gifts. Let 
not your heart be troubled, therefore, because your gifts 
are trifling.” And so saying, he preached to him the 
Veliimika Sutta. 

Now the Fairy, who before had not cared to speak to 
the Merchant, thinking, “ Noav that tin’s man has come to 
poverty, he will listen to what I say,” went at midnight 
to his chamber, and appeared in visible shape before him. 

“ Who’s there ? ” said the Merchant on seeing her. 

” ’Tis I, great Merchant; the Fairy Avho dwells in the 
turret over the fourth gate.” 

“ What are you come for ? ” 

“ Because I Avish to give you some advice.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“ 0 great Merchant! you take no thought of your last 
days. You regard not your sons and daughters. You 
have squandered much Avealth on the religion of Gotama 

' Aritfa-pHfft/alas, the persons who, hy self-cuUuro and self-control, have 
entered respectively on tho I'our Stages, and have reached the Four rruits of 
the Noble Eiglitfold Path. 
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the mendicant. By spending your money for so long a 
time, and by undertaking no fresh business, you have 
become poor for the sake of the mendicant Gotama. Even 
80 you are not rid of the mendicant Gotama. Up to this 
very day the mendicants swarm into your house. What 
you have lost you can never restore again; but hence¬ 
forth neither go yourself to the mendicant Gotama, nor 
allow his disciples to enter your house. Turn not back 
even to behold the mendicant Gotama, but attend to your 
own business, and to your own merchandize, and so re¬ 
establish the family estates.” 

Then said he to her, “Is this the advice you have to 
offer me ? ” 

“ Yes ; this is it.” 

“ He whoso power is Wisdom has made me immovable 
by a hundred, or thousand, or even a hundred thousand 
supernatural beings such as you. For my faith is firm 
and established like the great mountain Sineru. I have 
spent my wealth on the Treasure of the Religion that 
leads to Salvation. Wliat you say is wrong; it is a blow 
that is given to the Religion of the Buddhas by so wicked 
a hag as you are, devoid of affection. It is impossible for 
me to live in the same bouse with you. Depart quickly 
from my house, and begone elsewhere! ” 

When she heard the words of the converted, saintly 
disciple, she dared not stay; and going to the place where 
she dwelt, she took her children by the hand, and went 
away. But though she w^ent, she determined, if she 
could got no other place of abode, to obtain the Merchant’s 
forgiveness, and return and dwell even there. So she 
went to the guardian god of the city, and saluted him, 
and stood respectfully before him. 

“ What are you come here for ? ” said he. 

“ Sir! I have been speaking thoughtlessly to Aniitha 
Pindika; and he, enraged with mo, has driven me out 
from the place where I dwelt. Take me to him, and 
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persuades him to forgive me, and give me hack my 
dwelling-place.” 

What is it you said to him P ” 

“ ‘ Henceforth give no support to the Buddha, or to the 
Order of Mendicants, and foi-hid the mendicant Gotama 
the eniry into your house.’ This, Sir, is what 1 said.” 

“ You said wrong. It was a blow aimed at religion. 
I can’t undertake to go with you to the Merchant! ” 
Getting no help from him, she went to the four Arch¬ 
angels, the guardians of the world. And when she was 
refused by them in the same manner, she went to Sakka, 
the King of the Gods, and telling him the whole matter, 
besought him urgently, saying, “ 0 God! deprived of 
my dwelling-place, 1 wander about withimt a shelter, 
leading my children by the hand. Let me in your 
graciousness be given some place where I may dwell! ” 
And he, too, said to her, “ You have done wrong! You 
have aimed a blow at the religion of the Conqueror. It 
is impossible for me to speak on your behalf to the 
Merchant. But I can toll you one meajis by which the 
Merchant may pardon you.” 

“ It is well, 0 God. Tell me what that may be! ” 

” People have had eighteen tliousands of thousands of 
money from the Merchant on giving him writings. Now 
take the form of his manager, and without telling any¬ 
body, take those writings, surround yourself with so 
many young ogres, go to their houses with the writings 
in one hand, and a receipt in the other, and stand in the 
centre of the house and frighten them with your demon 
power, and say, ‘ This is the record of your debt. Our 
Merchant said nothing to you in byegone da 5 '^s; but now 
he is fallen into poverty. Pay hack the moneys which 
you had from him.’ Thus, by displaying your demon 
power, recover all those thomsands of gold, and pour them 
into the Merchant’s empty treasury. There was other 
wealth of his buried in the bank of the river Aciravatl, 
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which, when the river-hank was broken, was washed away 
to the sea. Bring that back bj>' your power, and pour it 
into his treasury. In such and such a place, too, there is 
another treasure of the sum of eighteen thousands of 
thousands, which has no owner. That too bring, and 
pour it into his empty treasury. When you have under¬ 
gone this puni.shment of refilling his empty treasury with 
these fifty-four tliousands of thousands, you may ask the 
Merchant to forgive you.*’ 

“ Very well, my Lord! ” said she ; and agreed to what 
he said, and brought back all the money in the way she 
was told; and at midnight entered the Merchant’s bed¬ 
chamber, and stood before him in visible shape. 

“ Who’s there ? ” said he. 

“It is I, great Merchant! the blind and foolish Fairy 
who used to dwell in the turret over your fourth gate, 
la my great and dense stupidity, and knowing not the 
merits of the Buddha, I formerly said something to you ; 
and that fault I beg you to pardon. For according to 
the word of Sakka, the King of the Gods, I have per¬ 
formed the punishment of filling your empty treasury 
with fifty-four thousands of thousands I have brought— 
the eighteen thousands of thousands owing to you which 
I have recovered, the eighteen thousands of thousands lost 
in the sea, and eighteen thousands of thousands of owner¬ 
less money in such and such a place. The money you 
spent on the monastery at Jetavana is now all restored. 
I am in misery so long as I am allowed no place to dwell 
in. Keep not in your mind the thing I did in my igno¬ 
rance, but pardon me, 0 great Merchant! ” 

When he heard what she said, Anatha Pindika thought, 
“ She is a goddess, and she says she has undergone her 
punishment, and she confesses her sin. The Master shall 
consider this, and make his goodness known. I will take 
her bW’ore the Supreme Buddha.” And he said to her, 
“ Dear Fairy I if you wish to ask me to pardon you, ask 
it in the presence of the Buddha! ” 
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“ Yery well, I will do so,” said she. “ Take me with 
you to the Master ! ” 

To this he agreed. Aud when the night was just pass¬ 
ing away, he took her, very early in the morning, to the 
presence of the Master; and told him all that she had 
done. 

When the Master heard it, ho said, “You see, 0 house¬ 
holder, how the sinful man looks upon sin as pleasant, so 
long as it bears no fruit; but when its fruit ripens, then 
he looks upon it as sin. And so the good man looks upon 
his goodness as sin so long as it bears no fruit; but when 
its fruit ri})en3, then he sees its goodness.” And so saying, 
he uttered the two stanzas in the Scripture "V^erses : 

The sinner thinks the sin is good. 

So long as it bath ripened not; 

]5ut when the sin has ripened, then 
The sinner sees that it was sin ! 

The good think goodness is but sin. 

So long as it hath ripened not; 
liut when the go(»d has ripened, then 
The good man .sees that it was good ! 

And at the conclusion of the verses the Fairy was estab¬ 
lished in the Fruit of Conversion. And she iell at the 
wheel-marked feet of the Teacher, and said, “ My Lord! 
lustful, aud infidel, and blind as I was, I spake wicked 
words in my ignorance of your cliaraoter. Grant me thy 
pardon ! ” 

Tl>en she obtained pardon both from the Teacher and 
from the Merchant. 

On that occasion Aniitha Pindika began to extol his 
own merit in the Teacher’s presence, saying, “ My Lord ! 
though this Fairy forbad me to support the Buddha, she 
could not stop me; and though she forbad me to give 
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gifts, I gave them still. Shall not this be counted to my 
merit, 0 my Lord ? ” 

But the Teacher said, “ You, 0 householder, are a Con¬ 
verted person, and one of the Elect disciples. Your faith 
is firm, you have the clear insight of those who are walk¬ 
ing in the First Path. It is no wonder that you were 
not turned back at the bidding of this weak Fairy. But 
that formerly the wise who lived at a time when a Buddha 
had not appeared, and when knowledge was not matured, 
should still have given gifts, though Mara, the Lord of 
the angels of the Realms of Lust, stood in the sky, and 
told them to give no gifts; and showing them a pit full 
of live coals eighty cubits deep, called out to them, ‘ If 
you give the gift, you shall be burnt in this hell ’—that 
was a wonder ! ” 

And at the request of Auiltha Pinijika, ho told the 
tale. 

Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodisat came to life in the family of the Treasurer of 
Benares, and was brought up in much luxury, like a 
prince. And he arrived in due course at years of dis¬ 
cretion ; and even when he was but sixteen years old he 
had gained the mastery over all branches of knowledge. 

At the death of his father he was appointed to the 
oflSce of Treasurer, and had six Gift-halls built,— four at 
the four gates, and one in the midst of the city, and one 
at the entrance to his mansion. And he gave Gifts, and 
kept the Precepts, and observed the Sabbath-days. 

Now one day when pleasant food of all sweet tastes was 
being taken in for the Bodisat at breakfast-time, a Pac- 
ceka Buddha, who had risen from a seven clays’ trance, 
saw that the time had come for him to seek for food. 
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And thinking he ought to go that day to the door of the 
Benares Treasurer’s house, he washed his face with water 
from the Anotatta lake, and used a toothpiok made from 
the bctel-creeper, put on his lower rohe as ho stood on the 
table-land of Mount Manosila, fastened on his girdle, 
robed himself, took a begging-bowl he created for the 
purpose, went through the sky, and stood at the door of 
the house just as the breakfast was being taken in to the 
Bodisat, 

As soon as the Bodisat saw him, ho rose from his seat, 
and looked at a servant who was making the preparations. 

“ What shall I do. Sir?” said he. 

“Bring the gentleman’s bowl,” said his master. 

That moment Miira the Wicked One was greatly agi¬ 
tated, and rose up, saying, “It is seven days since this 
Pacceka Buddha received food. If he gets none to-day, 
he will perish. I must destroy this fellow, and put a stop 
to the Treasurer’s gift.” 

And he went at once and caused a pit of live coals, 
eighty fatlioras deep, to appear in the midst of the house. 
And it was full of charcoal of Acacia-wood; and appeared 
burning and flaming, like the great hell of Avici. And 
after creating it, he himself remained in the sky. 

When the man, who was coming to fetch the bowl, saw 
this, h(s was exceeding terrified, and stopped still. 

“ What are you stopping for, my good man ? ” asked 
the Bodisat . 

“ There is a great pit of live coals burning and blazing 
in the very middle of the house, Sir ! ” said he. And as 
people came up one after another, they were each over¬ 
come with fear, and fled hastily away. 

Then thought the Bodisat, “ Vasavatti Miira must be 
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exerting liiinself with the hope of putting an obstacle in 
the way of my almsgiving. But I am not aware that I 
can be shaken by a hundred or even a thousand Maras. 
This day I will find out whether my power or Mara’s— 
whether my might or Mara’s—is the greater.” 

And he himself took the dish of rice just as it stood 
there ready, and went out, and stood on the edge of the 
pit of fire; and looking up to the sky, saw Mara, and 
said— 

” Who are you ? ” 

“ I am Milra,” was the reply. 

“ Is it you who created this pit of fire ? ” 

“ Certainly, I did it.” 

“ And what for ? ” 

“ Simply to put a .stop to your almsgiving, and destroy 
the life of that Pacceka Buddha! ” 

“ And I’ll allow you to do neither the one nor the 
other. Let us sec this day whether your power or mine 
is the greater! ” And still standing on the edge of the 
pit of fire, he exclaimed—■ 

“ My Lord, the Pacceka Buddha! I will not turn 
back from this pit of coal, though I should fall into it 
headlong. Take now at my hands the food I have be¬ 
stowed, even the whole of it.” And so saying, he uttered 
the stanza: 

“ Far rather will I fall into this hell 
Head downwards, and heels upwards, of my own 
Accord, than do a deed that is unworthy! 

Receive then. Master, at my hands, this alms! ” 

And as he so said, he held the dish of rice with a firm 
grasp, and walked right on into the fiery furnace! 
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And that instant there arose a beautiful large lotus- 
flower, up and up, from the bottom of the depth of the 
fiery pit, and received the feet of the Bodisat. And from 
it there came up about a peck of pollen, and fell on the 
Great Being’s head, and covered his whole body with a 
sprinkling of golden dust. Then standing in the midst 
of the lotus-flower, he poured the food into the Pacceka 
Buddha’s bowl. 

And he took it, and gave thanks, 'and threw the bowl 
aloft; then rose himself into the sky, in the sight of all 
the people; and treading as it were on the clouds whoso 
various shapes formed a belt across the heavens, he passed 
away to the mountain regions of Himalaya. 

Mara too, sorrowing over his defeat, went away to the 
place where he dwelt. 

But the Bodisat, still standing on the lotus, preached 
the Law to the people in praise of charity and righteous¬ 
ness ; and then returned to his house, surrounded by the 
multitude. And he gave gifts, and did other good works 
his life long, and then passed away according to his 
deeds. 


The Teacher then concluded this discourse in illustra¬ 
tion of his words, “ This is no wonder, 0 householder, that 
you, having the insight of those who are walking in the 
Hirst Path, should now have been uninoved by the Fairy; 
but what was done by the wise in former times, that was 
the wonder.” And he established the connexion, and 
summed up the Jiitaka, by saying, “ There the then 
Pacceka Buddha died, and on his death no new being 
voi,. I. 22 
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was formed, to inherit his Karma; but he who gave alms 
to the Pacceka Buddha, standing on the lotus after de¬ 
feating the Tempter, was I myself." 

END OF THE STOEY OF THE FIEKY FURNACE.^ 


' This story is quoted in ‘ Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,’ trans¬ 
lated by Herbert A, Giles, vol. i. p. 396. 
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The names mentioned in tlie Tables following the Introduction 
are not included in this Index, as the Table in which any 
name should occur can easily bo found from the Table of 
(Jontents. The names of the Jatakas as far as published in 
Mr. Fausboll’s text are included in this Index, the refer- 
emeo being to the number of the story; all the other 
ipforciuces are to the pages in this volume. 

In Pali pronounce vowels as in Italian, consonants as in English 
(except c =; c7i, n = mj, i) = ng), and place the accent on 
the long syllable. This is a rough rule for practical use. 
Details and qualifications may bo seen in my manual 
‘Buddhism,’ pp. 1, 2. 


Abbhantara Jataka . . No. 281 

Abhidhammii, Ixiv, 106 
Abhiijta Jiitaka . . No. 27 

Abhisa'iibwlilba-Kathfi, Ixxvi 
Adiccujiatthaua Jatiika . No. 176 

2158op, vii, xi, xxxi-xxiv 
Afghanistan, xliii 

Age, ■virtue of reverence to, 310, 320 
Aggika Jataka . . No. 129 

Aj'ailSa Jataka . . No. 24 

Aiita, Hriilimau and Bodisat, 39 
Akatariivi Jataka . . No. 119 

AkatafSao Jataka . . No. 90 

Alara Kiilama, 111, 89 
Ailna-citta Jataka . . No. 156 

Ainara>'ati, a city, 23 
Araba Jataka . . . No. 12-1 

Anabbirati J atakaa . Nob. 6f>, 185 
Auatha-pindika, 130, 326-330 
Amlabbnta Jataka . . No. 62 

Andhapura, il city, 1,63 
Angels open the gate for Gotauia, 83; 
tlie fear guardian (l.okapah), 110, 
92 ; foolishly doubt regarding the 
Buddha, 90, 105 
Auomii, a river, 85 
Antelope, the greedy, 212 
Antelof>e, the 'wily, 237 
AnDpiyii, a grove, 87 
Anusa 31 ka Jataka . . No. 116 

Apadaua, Ixxiv 

Apanijoka'Jataka . . No. 1 

Arabian Nights, xlii 
Arabian story-books, xxix, xxx 
Araka Jataka . . .No. 169 


Arabata, outward signs of, 87 ; un- 
consciuuRuess, a sujiposcd condition 
of, 90 ; indiflerent to worldly 
tbing.s, 120 

Arama-dOea Jataka . Nos. 46, 268 
Archery, 76 

Arindaina, King aud Bodisat, 69 
Asadisa Jutakii . . No. 187 

Asmnpudana Jataka . . No. 131 

A.sagkUeyyii, an aam, 105 
Asi\iykiy« Jataka . . No. 76 

Asatamanta Jataka . . No. 61 

A.sapirimii Jataka . . No. 109 

Asi-liikkhana Jataka . No. 126 

Asitabhii Jataka . . No. 234 

.\,ss ill the Lion’s Ski a, v 
Assii-ji, the fifth convert, 113, 118 
Assaka .Jataka . . No. 207 

Astrology, 168, 185 
AstronoiuVi 160 

Atideva, Brahman aud Bodisat, .39 
AtTtn-viitthu = Birth Story, lixiv 
Atthadaesin, a monk in Ceylon, 1; 

see Jfuddha, No. 17 
AUbassa-dvara Jittaka. . No. 84 

Atula, Nagn-,King and Bodisat,38,48 
Avadunas, see Apadana 

Babbu Jataka . . No. 137 

Babriu.s, the Greek fabulist, xxiiii 
BaIliya Jataka . . No. 108 

Baka Jataka . . . No. 38 

Biindhana-mokkba Jataka No. 120 

Bandhttuuguia Jataka . No. 201 

Baptism, 71 
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Bark, clothes of, 8 
Jiarlaam and Joaaphat, iMvi-ili 
Haronius, martyrologist, xxxix 
Beal, the Rev. S., quoted. 111 
Begging for food, 125 
Bells, 91, 111 
Benares muslin, 86 
Benfey, Professor, see Pancha Tantra 
Berachia, author of a Hebrew story¬ 
book, 277 
Betting, 267, 268 
Bhaddasfila Jataka, 186 
Bhaddiya the third convert, 113 
Bhaddiya the happy-minded, 190 
Bhadra-ghata Jataka . No. 291 

Bhalluka, a merchant, 110 

Bharhut sculptures, lix, 193, 233 
Bharu Jutnka . . . No. 213 

Bhavas, the three, 81 
Bherivflda Jataka . . No. 69 

Bhlmasena Jataka . . No. 80 

BhojajfinWa Jataka . No. 23 

Bhoja, a Brahman, 72 
Bhoja horses, 245 ^ 

Bidpai, the Bactrian fabulist, xliv, 
Ixxi 

Bigandet, 111 

Big-red, name of an ox, 276 
Bilira Jataka . . No, 128 

Bimbisara, king of Riijagaha, 114 
Bird-catching, 296 
Birds and the burning tree, 308 
Birds, see Quail, Partridge, etc. 
Blackie, the old woman’s bull, 271 
Bodi8at=Josajdiat, xxxvii 
Bodisats, 63 

Body, contempt of the, 200 
Bowl, the Buddha’s begging-, 87, 
93, 94, no 

Brahma subservient to Gotama, 66, 
92, 97, 102 

Brahman and goat, 266 
Brahman and his bet, 267, 268 
Brahmans, good men are the true, 
260 

Brahmans and Buddhists, xxviii 
Brass, ornaments and water-pots of, 
154, 6, 6 

Buddha, a. Former Buddhas, 82 
1-3. Tanhapkara Medhapkara 
Sarnnapkara, 62 
4. BTpiipkara, 8-31, 126 

6. Kondanfia, 31, 32, 33, 126 

6. Mapgala, 34 

7. Sumana, 38 


8. Eevata, 39 

9. Sobhitn, 39 

10. Anomadassin, 40 

11. Paduma, 41 

12. Narada, 41 

13. Pudumuttara, 42 

14. Sumedha, 43 

16. Sujata, 43 

16. Piyadassin, 44 

17. Atthadassin, 45 

18. Dhammadassin, 46 

19. Siddhattha, 46 

20. Tissa, 47 

21. Phussa, 47 

22. Vipassin, 48 

23. Sikhin, 49 

24. VessabhO, 49 
26. Knkusandha, 80 

26. Konagamaua, 51 

27. Kassnpa, 86, 61 

b. Gotama the Buddha, life of, 
60-130 ; date of death of, Ivi 
Buddhudeva, a monk in Ceylon, 2 
Biiddhaghosa, Ixiii-lxv 
Bnddliamitta, a monk in Ceylon, 2 
Buddhavapsa, liv, Ivi, 3-54, 29 
Bull who lost a bet, 266 
Bull who earned wages, 271 

Candiibha Jataka . , No. 135 

Canda-kinnara Jataka . No. 128 

Canonization, ixxviii 
Caravans, Jatakas Nos. 1 and 2 
Cariyu Pitaka, liii 
Caste, 61 

Catumatta Jataka . . No. 187 

Channa, 81-87 
Charity, power of, 101 
City cheats and country fools, 316 
Council of the Disciples (Savaka- 
saunipata), 119 

Crab, the, with the famous grip, 319 
Crane, the cruel, outwitted, 317 
Crane, the good, and the live fleh, 
288 

Credulity, sin of, 80 

Crocodiles in a drop of water, 309 

Crow and fox, viii 

Crow and jackal, xii 

Crows and owls, feud between, 291 

Cucumbers, the golden, 288 

Cullaka-setthi Jataka . No. 4 

Cup, the wishing, xxi 

Dahba, the MaUian, 172 
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Daddiira Jutaka . . No. 172 

DadhlTahaaa Jataka . No. 186 

Dacalja of the Diadem, 86 ; of Kan- 
thaka’s Staying, 64; of the Stead¬ 
fast Gaue, 106; of the Jewelled 
Cloister, 106; of the Hair-rclies, 
110 

Dancing women, 81 
Davids, the liev. T. "VV., xl 
Dead, feast in honour of, 226 
Deer, loses his herd hy foolishness 
(Jataka No. 11), 19,5; saves his 
herd by self-sacrifice (Jitnka No. 
12), 265 ; who would not learn, 
219 ; the cunning, 221 
Deer forest, the, near Benares, 111 
Delusion, one of the three great sins, 
80, 104 

Demons, red-eyed, and bold, and 
shadowless, 143 
Demon of water, 181, 2.33 
Dennys, Dr., ‘ Folklore of China,’ 
xlv 

Desart demons, see Jataka N 0 . 1 
Devadiiha, a village, 60 
Devadatta, IflO, 194, 267 
Deva-dhamma Jutaka . No, 6 

Dhaja, a Briihrnan, 72 
Dharamadhaja Jiitnka . No. 220 

Dhnmmaka, a mouutiiin, 7 
Dhammiipada, see I'itaka 
Dhammapaila Cornmontary, 123 
Dhammapnla Jataka, 120, 12 !) 
Dhanaj)alaka, 88 
Digha Nikuya, repeaters of, 78 
Diptych.s in tho early Christian 
church, xxxviii 
Divyavadaua gnoted, 18.5 
Dog and elephant, 263 
Dog who turned pnneher, 240 
Double miracle (hy the Buddha), 10.5, 
123, 164; (by Little lloadling), 
165 

Dubbnea J iitaka . . No. 110 

Dubhala-kartha Jataka . No. 10.5 

Duddada J si aka . . No. 180 

Dummtdha Jutaka . Nos. 60, 122 
Durajan.i Jiitaka . . No. 64 

Duta Jiitaku . . . No. 260 

Earthquakes, miraculous, 33, 68 , 118 
East, facing towards the, 67, 96 
Eclipse, 263 

Ekapada Jataka . .No. 238 

Ekapanna Jutaka . - No. 149 


Elephant, Mura’s mystic, 97, 09, 
101 

Elephant’s feet, of gold, 182 
Elephant, the gentle, 269-262 
Elephant and dog. 263 
Elephant, monkey, and partridge, 312 
Emetic, 243 
Erasmu.s quoted, vii 
Evil communication,s, etc., xxi, 2.57- 
262 

Evil to be overcome with good, xiv, 
xxviii 

Execution hy elc])hants, 281 

Fairy, story about a, 216 
Fetish worship, x.xi 
Fiery furnace, story of the, 316 
Fire-god conquered hy a ([nail, 304 
Fire restrained in ])reseuce of the 
Buddha, 303 

Fire worshippers, 114, 116 
Fire, origin [>f iungle.-, 308 
Fish and his wife (No. 34), 209 
Fish choose the Leviathan as their 
king, 291 

Fish and the good crane, 288 
Fish and the, cruel crane, 317 
Flying, accomplishment of Arahats, 
122 

Flying of I’acceka Buddhas, 386 ; by 
means of a gem, .xix 
Fowler and the quails, 296-298 
Fox and crow, xiii 

Gagga Jataka , , No. 16.5 

Gahapati Jataka . . No. 199 

Gfiiuani-onnda Jataka . No. 267 

Gajgeyyit Jataka . . No. 20'> 

Garuhita Jataka . . No. 219 

Gayd-slsa hill near Eajagaha, 114 
267 

Gesta Eomanoruni, xlvi 
Ghatasana Jutaka . . No. 133 

Ghatikura, an arclumgel, 86 , 93 
Gift-halla, 334 

Gifts, trilling, of great value, 329 
Gijjha Jataka . . No. 164 

Gdelirist, J., translator of JJsop, 

XXXV 

Giridanta Jiitaka . . No. 184 

Girly-fui'c, an clephaKt bo called, 269 
G(Piit anil Brahman, 226 
Godha Jataka. . Nos. 138, 141 
Gods, Brahman and Buddhist, 180- 
184 
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Qiodpole’s ^sop in Sanskrit, sxxv 
Gold of Ophir, xlvii 
Gold, buried, 323, 32G 
Gold dishes, 156 
Golden Hill, 63, 71 
Goldsmith, 251 

Goose, the Golden, ix, 292, 294 
Qotania, name of the Buddha, 112 
Greediness, story against, 214-218 
Greek and Buddhist fables, xliii 
Guna Jutaka . . . No. 167 

Guniidhya, poet, Ixxiii 
Onthapana Jfitaka . . No. 227 

Guttila Jutaka . . No. 243 

Hair, unkempt, a sign of holiness, 

69; the Buddha’s, 86; Diigabu of 
the Hair-relio, 110 
Halo from the Buddha’s person, 114, 
125, 136 
Haijsaa, ix, 292 
Hardy, 111 

Earitamata Jutaka . . No. 239 

Hawkers, 163-157 
Heaven, war iu, 284 ; the glories of, 
shown to a sinner, 288 
Hell becomes filled with light, 103 
Hire of boats, 165; carriages, 170 
Hitopadesa, ixxii 

Horse, see Sindh, Bhoja ; tho mythic 
horse, 82-87 ; horse-dealers, 174; 
stories of the noble, 244-250; 
story of the proud, 261 
House, figuratively of tho individual, 
104 

Hungarian tales, xlii 
Hunters, stories against, 238 
Hunting, evils of, 206 
Hymn of triumph, the Buddha’s, 103- 
106 

IllTsa Jfitaka . . . No. 78 

Inda-saraSua-gotta Jfitaka No. 161 
Individuality, 104 
Indra, 83 

Inherited qualities, liv, Ixxxv, 251 
Isipatana, suburb of Beuare.s, 91 

Jackal and crow, xii 
Juli, a prince, 105 

Jamhu-khadaka Jutaka . No. 294 
Junnka Jfitaka . . No. 62 

Janapada KalyfinI, 128 
Jarudapuua Jutaka . . No. 266 

Jasmine, the Arabian, 82 


Jfitaka Mala (in Sanskrit), liv 
Jfitaka Commentary, the old one, 82 
Jfitaveda the god of fire, 305 
Jtttila, a Bodisat, 62 
Jerome quoted, vii 
Jetavaua, a monastery, gift of, 130 
Jews and Moslems, xxx 
Jewish translators, xxxi 
Jhfina-sodhana Jfitaka . No. 134 
John, St., of Damascus, xxxvi, xl 
Jotipula, Brahman and Bodisat, 51 
Jungle-lire stopping before the 
Buddha, 303 

Kacchapa Jfitaka . Nos. 178, 215 
273 

Kacchapa Jfitaka, No. 216, trans¬ 
lated, ix 

Kuka Jutaka . - Nos. 140, 146 

Kakaijfaka Jutaka . . No. 170 

Kukkara Jfitaka . . No. 209 

Kakkata Jutaka . . No. 267 

Kfila Devalu, 69 
Kfiia Nfigurfija, 94, 97 
Kuiu ITdayin, 120 

Ksiakanni Jutaka . Nos. 83, 192 
Kuiuma, 89, 111 

Kalanijuka Jfitaka . . No. 127 

Kiilfiya-mutthi Jfiloka . No. 176 
Kalyana-dliamma Jataka. No, 171 
K'alilag and Damnag literature, xxxix 
Kalpa-lasting miracle, 236 
Kimanlta Jutaka . . No. 228 

Kimanita-vilupa Jfitaka . No. 297 
Kammafthrma, 127 
KaScauakkhaudhu Jutaka No. 66 
Kand.agalaka Jfitaka . No. 210 
Kandiua Jfitaka . ■ No, 13 

Kanha Jutaka. . .No. 29 

Kftnhfi Jiua, a princess, 106 
Kanthaka, the mythic horse, 82-87 
Kanthuka Nivattaua Cetiya, 84 
Kapi Jfitaka . . . No. 260 

Kapota Jfitaka . . No. 42 

Karma, instances of action of, 161, 
164 

Kfisfiva Jfitaka . . No. 221 

Kaseapa of Uruvela, the sixty-second 
convert, 114 

Kassapa Brahman and Bodisat, 44 
Kassapa Buddha, see Buddha 
Kassapa Kumura, the Elder, 199, 
204 

Kassapa Maha Narada, 115 
Katuhaka Jutaka • . No, 125 
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Kato-sarit-Sigara, lixii, 168 
Kaya-viecMnda Jatafca . No. 293 

Keli-sila Jutalca . . No. 102 

Kesa-dhritO'vaQsa, 111 
Khadiraijgilra Jataka . No. 40 

Khantlahala Jiitaka, 190 
Khand'havatta Jataka . No. 203 

Khanti-vaijnana Jataka . No. 228 

Khara-dkatika, a demon, 33 
Kharudiya Jataka . . No. 16 

Khara»ara Jataka .. . No. 79 

Khema, king and Bodisat, 50 
KSiurappo Jataka . . No. 205 

Kimpakka Jataka . . No. 86 

Kingdom of Kighteonsueas, 112 
Kings chosen by the animals, 202 
Kings, a lesson for, xxii 
Kigsnkopama Jataka . No. 248 

Kinnaia Jataka, 128 
Kisa Gotoinr, 79, 80 
Komaya-putta Jataka , No. 299 

Kondanya, a Brfdimau, 72, 73; be¬ 

comes the first disciple, 112 
Kosala, a country near Benares, xxiii 
Kosiya Jiitaka. . Noa. 130, 226 

Ksheniendra, SMbmirinn poet, Btxiii 
Kuddala Jataka , . No. 70 

Kuhaka Jiitaka . . No. 89 

Kukkura Jataka . . No. 22 

Knlavaka Jataka . . No. 31 

Kumhhilii Jataka . . No. 224 

Kuuala Jdtaka, 295 
Kundaka-pCivn Jiitaka . No. 109 

Kusanali .lOitaka , , No. 121 

Kurudhainina Jataka . No. 276 

Knrupga-miga Jataka Nos. 21, 206 
Kfita-yanija Jataka . No. 218 

Labha-gairaha Jataka . No. 287 

La Fontaine’s fables, vii, xi, xlii 
Lakkhana, a Brahman, 72 
Lakkbana Jataka . . No. 11 

Lalita Vistara, 104, 87 
Lamp, the wonderful, xxi 
Latthivnnuyyana (grove ol reeds), 116 
Leviathan, king of the fish, 292 
Life like living in a house on fire, 81 
Lion of the vermilion plain, 11 
Lion aa Bodisat, 40 
Lion, the Boddha walks like a, 93 
Lion, the Buddha mighty in voice 
as a, 185 

Lion and tiger, 214 j 

Lion chosen king of the beasts, 292 
Litta Jataka . . , No. 91 | 


Little-red, name of an ox, 275 
Lola Jiitaka . . . No. 274 

laimahnnsa Jiitaka . . No. 94 

Loaaka Jataka. . . No. 41 

Lotus stalks, edible, 140, 143 
Love, the dart of, 212 
Lumbini grove, where the Buddha 
was born, 66 

Macala, a village in Magadha, 279 
Maccha Jataka Nos. 34, 76, 216 
Macchudana Jataka. . No. 28.8 
Maddi, queen, 105 
Magadha, land of, 195 
Magha, n Bnlhman, 279 
Mahii-bharata quoted, xxvii, 185 
Mnha Maya, mother of the Buddha, 
01 and foil, 

Mahu-mima, the fourth convert, 113 
Mahapadana, 77 

Maha-panfida Jstaka . No. 264 

Mahu-piggala Jataka . No. 240 

Mnha-sara Jataka . . No. 92 

Mahu-silava Jiitaka . No. 61 

Mahu-sttdusaana Jataka . No. 95 

Maha-supina Jataka . No. 77 

Maha Vapsa quoted, 111, 264 
Mahila-mukha Jataka . No. 26 

Maliipsasa, I’rince, 180 
MaliipsiiKaka, race of, 2 
Mahisa Jiitaka . . No. 278 

Maiio.sadha Jataka, xiv 
Majihima Desa, the Buddhist Holy 
Land, 110 

Mnfcasa Jataka . , No. 44 

Makbli Beva Jataka , No. 9 

Makkata Jutaka . Koa. 173, 174 
Maluta Jataka . , No. 17 

Mallikii, king of Kosala, xxiii 
Mandbatu Jataka . . No. 258 

Mapgala, a.scetic and Bodisat, 46 
Maijgala Jutaka . . No. 87 

Muijeriku, palaceof tbeNugaking, 97 
Mani-cora Jataka . . No. 194 

Mani-cora-kantha Jataka No. 253 
Mani-sukarn Jataka . No. 285 

Mautiii, a Brahman, 72 
Mara, the Buddhist Satan, tempts 
Gotama with sovereignty, 84 ; con¬ 
flict between the Buddha and, 96- 
101 ; the daughters of, 106-108; 
as tempter, 336 
Marriage feast, 276 
Marriage custom, choice by the 

woman, 289-292 
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Marks on a child’s body signs of its i 
future, 70, 72, 125 1 

Martyrologies, jtxxix 
Mataka-bhatte .lutaka . No. 18 

Jlatali, Sakka’s charioteer, 286 
M'gadaya, a doer forest near Benares, 
111 

Milk, legend of ‘ working in aud in,’ 

■ 91 

Milky Way, the, 135 
Mirage, 141 

Mittacinti Jiitaka . . No. 114 

Mittumitta Jataka . . No. 197 

Mittaviuda Jiitaka . Nos. 82, 104, 
3G9, 439 

lloggallana, the chief disciple, 118 
Mouastery, gift of, 118, 130-132 
Monk, the eight things allowed to a, 
87 

Monkey, partridge, and elephant, 312 
Monkew and demou, 232 
Moon Prince, 180 

Mora Jutaka . . . No. 169 ! 

Muoalinda, the king of the coliras, 109 
Mudulakkhana Jstaka . No. 60 

Mudupani Jiitaka . . No 202 

Milla-pariyiva Jataka . No. 245 

Muijika Jataka . .No. 30 

Muslin of Benares, 36 
Myth, tale of the Golden Goose a 
true, 294 

Nacea J.itaka . . . No. 32 ] 

Niigas, mystic snakes, 85, 88, 94 ; 
king of, sings the Bodisat's praise, 
97 

Nakkhatta Jutaka . . No. 49 

Nakula Jutaka . . No. 165 

Nalakapuna, a village and lake, 233 
Nulaka, 70 

Nalnpfma Jutaka . . No. 20 

Numasiddhi Jataka . . No. 97 

Nanacehanda J ataka . No. 289 

Nanda Jutaka . . . No. 39 

Nanria, the Buddha’s half brother, 
128 

Nnndi-rdsala Jataka . No. 28 

Naudiya Jutaka . . No. 222 

Naggallsa Jataka . . No. 123 

Napgnttha Jataka . . No. 144 

Niirada Kassapa, 276 
Niirada Kassapa Jataka (the Mahii), 
118 

Nnutch girls, 81 

NetaCJara, a river near Uruvela, 94 


Nigrodha tree, 91 -93 
Nigrodha-miga Jiitaka . No. 12 
Nimi Jiitaka, 181 

Nipata, division of the Jiitaka Book, 
Ixxix 

Nirvana, 80, 104, 105, 106, 137, 204 
Numbers, sacred or lucky, 71, 74 
Niin, leave of relatives required to 
become a, 199 ; charge against a, 
202, 203; attains Nirvana, 204 

Offerings, uselessness of, 115 
Old woman aud her black bull, 
273 

Old woman and her golden cucumherB, 
288 

Omens, the thirty-two good, 64, 68, 
103 ; the four, 73, 78 
Ophir, probably in India, xlvi; gold 
of, xlvii 

Overland route in ancient times, xlvii 
Owls and the crows, 291 
Ox who envied the pig, 275 

Pabbajja Suttu, 82 
I’nhhnta king aud Bodisat, 60 
Pubbntuputthiira Jiitaka . No, 195 
Paccuppanua-vatthu r- Introductory 
Story, 1.x xiv 

Padn-gatu-saunayu, Ixxvii 
Padiinjuli Jutaka . . No. 247 

Pttduma Jutaka . Noe. 193, 261 
Pahluvi, ancient Persian, xxix 
Piihiyt Jutaka . . Nos. 229, 230 

Palmyra frtiits, single seeded, 94 
Piilolihana Jiitaka . . No. 263 

I’nnuda Jiitaka . . No. 264 

Piifieiiviidba Jutaka . . No. 56 

Paficngaru Jiitaka . . No. 132 

Paueba Tiintra, vii, xi, xxix, Ixx 
Piinilavu, a rock near Ilujugaha, 88 
Pai.inika Jiitaka . . No. 103 

Piiramitas, the 'J'en Perfections, 18 
and foil., 64 and foil. 

Paricehiitaka flowers (of heaven), 85 
I’aroeahassa Jiitaka . . No. 99 

Parosata Jutaka . . No. 101 

Partridge, monkey, and elephant, 312 
I’cucoek, the dancing . No. 32 
Penance not the way to wisdom, 91' 
Petru.s dc Niitulibus, mnityrologist, 
xxxix 

Phaidrus, the Latin fabulist, xxxiii 
Phnia Jutaka . . . No. 64 

Piety, nume of a woman, 282 
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Pig; and ox, 276 

Pi^akas c^noted or referred to;— 
Apadanag, lixiv 
Pabbajja Sutta, 89 
Mahu-padimna Sutta, 77, 89 
Samafifia-pliala Sutta, 7 
Dhanimapada, xivii, 109,137,168, 
178, 185, 197, 199,209,239,253 
Jataka, see separate titles. 

Sutta Nipata, 185 
CuUaVagga, lii, 314, 193, 177, 190 
Sapyutta Nikiiya, xiii, lii 
Apguttara JVikaya, Ixii 
Abbidbamnia, ixir, 106 
Cariyu I'itaka, liii 
Buddhavapsa, liv, Ixvi 
Maha V'ngga, 61 
Vammlka Sutta, 204 
Ratthapula Sutta, 212 
Sudinna Sutta, 212 
Parajikap, 212 
Mahi Samaya Sutta, 136 

Planudes, author of JJsop, xxiii 
Plato quoted, vi 

Pleasing, uaiui! of a woman, 282 
Ploughing festival, 74, 75 
Punpa-nadi Jutuka . . No. 214 

Punnapati Jataka . . No. 63 

Punna, slave girl of Sujata, 92 
Puppharatta Jataka. . No. 147 

Puta-bhatta Jataka, . No. 223 

Puia-duBiika Jataka . No. 280 

Quail, tbo Holy . . No. 36 

Quails, Sad Quarrel of the No. 33 

Eadha Jataka . . Nos. 14,6, 198 

Ribu, head without a body, 253 
Rabida, Gotama’s son, 79, 82, 128, 
221 

Rnjagaha, 87 
Rajayatana-treo, 109 
Rajovada Jataka . . No. 1.61 

Rama, a Brahman, 72; father of 
Buddhii’s teai.lier Uddaka, 89 
Ramiiia, a city, 9, 26, 27 
Ramiriavati, a city, 31 
Rangoon, 111 

Rays of light stream from a Buddha, 
33 

Ready-matle clothes not to ho trusted, 
31,6 

Renunciation, the Great, 81-84 186; 
garb of, 87; power of, 100 


Repeaters of the Scriptures [Bhan- 
aka), 78 

Rest-houses for travellers, 282 
Roadling, story of Great RoadUng 
and Little Roadling, 158-166 
Robbers’ talk, ellect of, 259-281 
RohinT Jataka . . No. 46 

Romaka Jataka . , No, 277 

Rucira Jataka. . . No. 276 

Ruhaka Jataka . . No. 191 

Rukkha-dhamma Jataka . No. 74 

Sahbadatha Jataka . . No. 241 

Saecakiriya, solemn appeal made in 
truth, 235, 241 

Saccapkiru Jataka . . No. 73 

Sacritice.s, folly of, 226-231 
Sadliu-sTla Jataka . . No. 200 

Sahajitil, or Connalal Ones, 68 
Saketa Jiitaka . . Nos. 68, 237 

Sukka as Bodisat, 46 ; bis character 
in Buddhist tales, .xvii; places the 
Buddha’s hair in a dagaba in 
hi^avon, 86; serves the Buddha, 
66, 92, 102, 109, 116, 117; legend 
of his throne feeling hot, 116; 
former birth of the present, 279 ; 
the Bodisat born as, 284; tempts 
a mortal, 288 ; his presents, ivir 
Sakiina Jataka . , No, 36 

Siikuuagghi Jataka . . No. 168 

Sakyus, tho, 123 

Sala'ka Jataka . . No. 249 

Salitta Jataka , . . No. 107 

Saluka Jiitaka . . Nos. 30, 286 

Siimaflila-phala Sutta quoted, 7 
Saniiipatti, 89 

Samiddhi Jiitaka . . No. 167 

Samiuappnthana, 89 
Sanimodumana Jataka . No. 33 
Sanuuidha Jataka . . No. 295 

Sanchi Tope, sculptures at, lix 
Sapgamavacara J ataka . No. 182 
Safljaya, a gardener so called, 217 
SuiiiTva Jataka . . No. 160 

Sapkiippa J ataka . . No. 261 

Sapkha-dhamaua Jataka . No. 60 
Sap vara Jiitaka . . No. 186 

Santhava Jataka . • No. 162 

Sap of life, curious legend concern¬ 
ing, 90, 92 

Siirambha Jataka . . No. 88 

Sariputta, the chief disciple, 118,129, 
194, 251, 316, 322 
Satadliamma Jataka . No. 179 
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Sutflpatta Jatnka . , No. 279 

‘ Sausajfes,’ 270 
Siivatthi, 130 
Soul-rinf', as pledge, 170 
Seggu Jataka . . . No. 217 

Senani, u landowner, father of Sujatii, 
91 

Seriva, a country, and a trader, 1.53 
Serivanija Jiitaka . . No. 3 

Seven allieel kings, 246-249 
SeyyaJatuka . . . No. 282 

Shadow, men without, are demons, 
143 

Shakespeare, vii, xlii 
Shield of virtue, 98 
Siddhattha, name of the lluddha, 
73, 89, 90, 106 

Sigala Jiitaka . . Nos. 113,142, 

148, 162, 137 
Signs, the thirty-two bodily, of a 
(Ireiit Being,. 70, 72, 91 
Siha-camma Jiilaka, No. 189, trans¬ 
lated, V 

Slhakofthuka .Tataka . No. 188 

Silani8iii)sa J atuka . . No. 190 

Silava-naga Jiitaka . . No. 72 

SllavTmagsaua Jataka Nos. 80, 290 

330, 362 

Simpson, W., xliii 

Sinlmd the Sailor, xli 

Sindh horses, 76, 78 

Sindhava Jiitaka . Nos. 254, 266 

Siugi gold, 117 

Sinhalese version of the Birth 
Siorics, xiii 

Sirens in Buddhist stories, liv 
Siri Jiitaka . . .No. 284 

Six, the, 310 

Slave on the buried gold, 322 
Slaves addressed ns ‘uncle,’ 323, 319 
Slavonic tales, xlii 
Snakes, see Naga and Mucalindn 
Solomon’s Judgment, xiv, xliv-xlvii 
Somadatta Jataka . . No. 211 

Soinadeva, Ixii 
Sotthiya, a merchant, 132 
Sotthiya, the grasaeuttcr, 95 
Soul, sermon on, 113 
Spell, how righteousness was the 
liodisat’s, 281 
Spring, beauties of, 121 
St. Borlaam, xxxix 
St. John of Damascus, xxxvi 
St. Josaphat, xxxix 
Stag and roe, 211-213 


Strainer used by monks, 278 
Struggle, the Great, against sin, 89, 
91 

Suhanu Jiitaka . . No. 158 

Suka Jataka . . . No. 255 

Sukiira .fatiika . . No. 153 

Sudassuuii (Belle Vue) monastery, 9 ; 
city, 42 

SiiduBsana, Suiiita-Buddha’s chief 
disedple, 43; king and Bodisat, 49 
Siidiitta, a Brahman, 72 
Suddodhana, the husband of the 
Buddha’s mother. Cl, 65 and foil., 
90, 119, 126 

Siij.itu Jiitaka . . . No. 269 

Sujiita, a Bodisat, 46 
Sujiitii, legend of her offering to the 
Buddha, 91-94 

Suniedha, the Bodisat in the time of 
Dlpiiflkara, xliii, 2-28 
Sunakha Jataka . . No. 242 

Snysiimiira Jiitaka . . No. 208 

Sun Prince, 180 

Supaniias, winged creatures, 287, 
28.6, 85, 88 

Supatta Jiitaka . . No. 292 

Surapnna Jituka . . No. 81 

Suruei Jiitaka, l.txx 
Suruei, a Brahman, 34 
Siisima iieeotic and Bodisat, 46 
Snslma Jataka . . No. 163 

Suvanna-haysa Jiitaka . No. 136 
Suyama, a Brahman, 72 ; an arch¬ 
angel, 67 

Tailor, the crafty monk who waa n, 
316 

Takku Jiitaka . . . No. 63 

Tukkasila = Tuxila, a university town, 
xxii 

Tandula-nSli Jataka . No. 5 

Tapussu, a merchant, 110 
Tavatiysa heaven, 86, 87 
Tavodhanima Jiitaka . No. 68 

Telapatta Jataka . . No. 96 

Telaviha river, 153 
Telovnda Jiitaka . . No. 246 

Thoughtful, name of a woman, 262 
Tiger, 214 

Tilamufihi Jataka . . No. 252 

Tin, 164 

Tinduka Jiitaka . . No. 177 

Tirltavoccha Jataka . . No. 269 

Tissa, an Elder so named, 214-216 
Titans war against the gods, 286 
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TittKa Jfitaka . . . No. 26 

Tittira Jataka . . Nos. 37, 117 

Tortoise, of gold, 133; the talkative, 
viii 

Trade emstoms:— 

Caravans, Jatakas Nos. 1, 2 
Hawkers, Jataka No. 3 
Close of contract liy deposit of 
seal-ring, 170 

Kings fix their own prices, 174-6 
Dodges of a ready-made clothier, 
315 

Business manager, 317 
Loans on bond, 326, 331 
Eeceipta on payment, 331 
Transmigration of souls, Ixxv 
Treasure trove, 332 
Treasurer of Benares, 334 
Trees pay homage to Mahii Maya, 66; 

to the Buddha, 75, 102 
Tree-god, the Buddha mistukeu for 
a, 93 ; prayer to, 91 
Tree of Wiadom, (Bo- or Bodhi-tree), 
95 

Tree-god, or genius, or fairy, the 
Bodisat as, 212, 238, 230, 317 
Truth-act, curious belief of, 236 

Ubhatobhaftha Jataka . No. 139 
Ucchagga Jutaka . . No. 67 

TJcchittha-bhatta Jataka . No. 212 
Udttficaai Jataka . . No. 106 

Udapana-dnsa Jataka . No. 271 
IMilyin (Kala), 120, 121 
Ddayin the Simpleton, 172, 173 
Dddaka, the Buddha’s teacher, 89, 
111 

Udurabara Jataka . . No. 298 

ITgga, a merchant, 133 

Ukkala, Orissa, 110 

Uluka Jataka . . . No. 270 

Ummagga Jataka, Ixxx 

Dpahana Jataka . . No. 231 

Upaka, a Hindu mendicant, 112 

Upasdliia Jataka . . No. 166 

tTpasampada-kammavaca quoted, 161 

tlppala-vanna, 220, 223 

Uraga Jataka . . . No. 154 

Uruvela, 73, 89, 91 

Uttara, Brahman and Bodisat, 43 

Vacchanakha Jataka . No. 236 
Vaddhaki-aukara Jataka . No. 283 
Vaka Jataka . - . No. 300 

Yalahakassa Jataka . . No. 196 


Valodaka Jataka . . No. 183 

Vanarinda Jataka . . No. 67 

Vannabhumi (Place of Praise), 116 
Varmupatha J ataka . . No. 2 

Vappa, the second convert, 113 
Varana Jataka . . No. 71 

Varro quoted, vii 

VAruni Jataka . , No. 47 

Vatainiga Jataka . . No. 14 

Vattaka Jataka . Nos. 36, 118 
Vedabbha Jataka . . No. 48 

Vedas, the three, 4, 71 
Veluka Jataka . . No. 44 

Veiuvaua (the Bambn-grove), 118 
Veri Jataka . . . No. 103 

Verses in the Jatakas, Ixxviii 
Vesali, Council of, Ivi 
Vessantara Jataka, 33, 101, 124 
Vessavanu, king of the goblins, 181 
Vctala-punca-vi^sati, Ixxiii 
Vijayuttara, Sakka’s trumpet, 97 
VijitavT, Bodisat, 47 
Vikarinaka Jataka . . No. 233 

VT^iathuiju Jataka . .No. 232 

ViiiTlaka Jataka . . No. 160 

VTraka Jataka , , No, 204 

Virocana Jataka . . No. 143 

Virtues, the Ten Cardinal, 16-18, 
64-58, 107 

Visavanta Jataka . . No. 69 

Vissakanima, 78 

Vissasahhojaua Jataka . No. 93 

Viticcha Jataka . . No, 244 

Vow, folly of offerings given under 
a. 230 

Vrihafc-katha, Ixxiii 

Vyaggha Jataka . . No. 272 

Water of presentation, 131, 165 
Water goblin, 180-184 
Well-born, name of a woman, 282 
Wessantara, Buddha’s birth as, re¬ 
ferred to, lOl, 124 
Wheel, the sacred, 114 
Wind, story about, 224 
Winged creatures, see Supa^nas 
Women, 180, 204, ii.; none in the 
Brahma heaven, 282 

Yakkhas, xiv, 96 
Yukshas, see Yakkhas 
YakahinT, see Yakkhas 
Yasa, the sixth convert, 113 
Yaaodhara, 127 
Yojana (seven miles), 87 
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TRUBNER’8 ORIENTAL SERIES 


“ A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental literature, philo¬ 
sophy, and religion is as necessary to the general reader of the present day 
as an acquaintance with the Latin and Greek classics was a generation or so 
ago. Immense strides have been made within the present century in these 
branches of learning; Sanskrit has been brought within the range of accurate 
philology, and its invaluable ancient literature thoroughly investigated; the 
language and sacred books of tha Zoroostrians have been laid bare; Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other records of the remote past have been deciphered, and a 
group of scholars speak of still more recondite Accadiaii and Hittite monu¬ 
ments ; but the results of all the scholarship that has been devoted to these 
subjects have been almost inaccessible to the public because they were con¬ 
tained for the most part in learned or expensive works, or scattered through¬ 
out the numbers of sciontifio periodicals. Messrs. Tiiubner & Co. , in a spirit 
of enterprise which does them infinite credit, have determined to supply the 
oonstantly-inereasing want, and to give in a popular, or, at least, a compre¬ 
hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world.’’—Times. 


NOW READY, 

Post 8vo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth, price i6s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIEE : ITS HISTORY, PEOPLE, 
AND PRODUCTS, 

Baiug a revised form of the article “India,*’ in the “Imperial Gazetteer,” 
remodelled into chapters, brought up to date, and incorporating 
the general results of tho Census of 1881. 

By W. W. hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, 

“Tlie article ‘India,’ in Volume IV., is the touchstone of the work, and proves 
clearly enough tho sterling metal of which It is wrought. It represenis the essence 
of tho 100 volumes which contain the results of the statistical survey conducted by 
Dr. Hunter thro\ighout each of tho 240 districts of India. It Is, moreover, the only 
attempt that has ever been made to show how the Indian people have been built up, 
and the evidence from tho origimal materials has boon tor the flrai^ time sifted and 
examined by tho light of tho local research in which tho author was for so long 
engaged. Times, 
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THE FOLLOWINQ WORKS HAVE ALREADY APPEARED:— 

Second Edition, poat 8vo, oloth, pp. xvi.—428, price 169. 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OP THE PARSIS. 

By MAKTIN HAUG, Ph.D., 

Late of the Universities of TiiMiigen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College. 

Edited by Db. E. W. WEST. 

I. History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earliest Times down to the Present. 

IT. Languages of the Parsi Scriptures. 

III. The Zend-Avesta, or the Soiipture of the Parsis. 

ly. The Zoroastri.an Religion, as to its Origin and Development, 

“ ‘Essays on the Sacrod Language, Writings, and Rodgion of the Parsis,‘ hy the 
Into Dr. Martin Haug, edited By Dr, E. W. West. The author intended, on his return 
from India, to expand tho materials contained in this work into a comprehensive 
account of the Zuroastrian religion, but tlie design was frustrated hy hie uutiinoly 
death. We have, however, in a conclao and readahlo form, a liistury of the researches 
into the aacred writings and religion of tho Parsis from the earliest times down to 
the present—a dissertation on tho lanauagee of the Farsi Scriptures, a translation 
(it the Zend-Avesta, or tho Scripluro of the Parsis, and a dissertation on the Zoroas- 
trian religion, with ospoclal rcforonce to its origin and development,”— 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii.—176, price 78. 6d. 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ DIIAMMAPADA.” 

With Accompanying XTarrativcB, 

Translated from the Chinese fey S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 
University College, London. 

The Dhammapada, as hitherto known hy tho Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausholl, by Max Muller’s English, and Albrecht ■Weber’s German 
translations, consists only of twenty-six chapters or sections, ■whilst the 
Chinese version, or rather recension, as now translated by Mr. Pteal, con¬ 
sists of thirty-nine sections. The students of Pali who possess Fausbull’s 
text, or either of the above-named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. Beal’s English rendering of the Chinese version; tho thirteen above- 
named additional sections not being accessible to tliem in any other form ; 
for, even if they understand Chinese, tho Chinese original would be un¬ 
obtainable by them. 

“Mr. Boal’a reuderlng of tho Chinese tranalation is a most valuable aid to the 
critical study of tho work. It contiinw authentic texts gathered from ancient 
canonical books, and generally conin^tod with »omo incident in the history of 
Buddho.. Their great Interest, however, consists in tho light which they throw upon 
everyday life in India at tho rornote period at wlilch tlxey wore written, and upon 
tho method of teaching adopted l)y the founder of the religion. Tho method 
employed was principally i>arable, and tlio simplicity of tho tales and the excellenco 
of the morals Inculcated, as well as tho strange hold whicli they have retained upon 
tho minds of mlUlona of people, make them a very remarkable study."—Thuei. 

“ Mr. Beal, by making it accessible in an Engliwi dress, liaa added to the great ser¬ 
vices he has alroiidy rendered to tho comparative study of reli^ous history."—A«odemy. 

“ Valuable as exhibiting the doctrino of the Buddhists in its purest, least adul¬ 
terated form, it brings the modern reader face to face with tiiat Kiiuplo creed and rule 
of conduct ■which won its way over tlio Tninds of myriads, and which is now nominally 
professed by 145 ndllions, who have overlaid its uustore simplicity with iniiumerablo 
coremonica, forgotten its maxiiiiB, perverted its teaching, and so inverted its loading 
priiiciplo that a religion whose founder douidd a God, now worships that founder as 
U god h ima elf■ "-^Scoitmaiu 
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Sdoond Edition, post 8 vo, ololh, pp. xxiv.— 360 , price 10 s. 6 d. 

THE HISTORY OP INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Tranilated from the Second German Edition by John IVIann, M.A., and 
Theodor Zachariae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. Buhler, Inspector of Schools in India, writes;—“"W hen I was Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languajres in Elphinatone College, I frequently felt the 
want of sucli a work to which I could refer the students/' 

Professor Cowell, of Cambridge, writes “It will be especially useful 
to the .students in our Indian colleges and universities. 1 used to long for 
such a )>ook when I was teacliing in Calcutta. Hindu students are intensely 
interested in the history of Siunskrit literature, and this volume will supply 
them with all tliey want on the subject.** 

Professor AVhitney, Yule College, Kewhaven, Conn., IT.S.A., writes 
“ I was one of the class to whom the work was originally giv«m in the form 
of academic lectures. At their first appearance tlicy weie by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject; and with tlieir recent additions 
they still maintain decidedly the same rank.” 

“ Ib {.erhapB the most coinprohenslvo and lucid survey of Sanskrit literature 
extant. The essays cuiitaincd in the volume were originally delivered as academic 
lectures, and at the time of tliclr first publication were acknowledged to be by fur 
the most learned and able treatment of the subject. They bavo n</W been brought 
up to date by the addition of .all the most Important results of recent robearch."— 
Tmu, ____ 

Post 8 vo, cloth, pp. xii. —T 98 , accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price 128 , 

A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANOUACES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By KOBEUT N. CUST, 

The Author has attempted to fill np a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which pressed itself on his notice. Much hatl been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, hut the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus. It occurred to liitn tljat it might be of 
use to others to publisli in an arranged form the notes which he had collected 
for his own edification. 

Supplies a deficiency wb (ch has long boon felt."— T'lmti. 

“The book liofore i;» is thou a valuable coiiU'ihufciou to phil(»logical science. It 
passes under review a vast number oX kuiguagca, and it gives, or professes to give, in 
every casts the sum and subatanco of the oxAulonauud judgments of tliobest-inforined 
witters,”— ^aiui'day Rtoitia, 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8 vo, pp. xii.— 116 , cloth, price 53 . 

THE BIRTH OP THE WAR-GOD. 

A Toem. I'.r KALIDASA. 

Translated fi'om tlio Sanskrit into Enslish Verso by 
llALPK T. H. GlUFFITH, M.A. 

“ A very spirited rondcrinsr of tlie Kumiirasamhhava, which was first published 
tweiity-Bix years ago, aud which wo arc glatl to auo luado onco moro accowsiblo,''— 

“ Mr. Oriffith's very spirited roiidoring is well known to most who are at all 
Interested in Indian literiituro, or oiijoy the tcudcnicsa of feeling and rich creative 
imaglnaticn of its author.”—./Tufian Antiquary, 

“ Wa arj very glad to w^clcunio a second edition of Professor Orifrth’a admirable 
translation. Fuw translations doserve asecond edition bettor,”— 
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Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 433, price ifis. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOQY 
AND EELiaiON, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN D0W90N, M.B.A.S., 

Late Professor of Hindustani, Staif College, 

In this work an endeavour has been made to supply the long-felt want of 
III Hindu CJasslcal Dictionary. The main portion of this work consists of 
mythology, hut religion is bound up with mythology, and in many points 
the two are quite inseparable. 

This work will be a book of reference for all concerned 111 the government 
of the Hindus, but it will be more especially useful to young Civil Servants, 
grid to masters and students in the universities, colleges, and schools in India. 

“This not only forms an Indlspenaablo lv»okof reference to students of Indian 
literature, hut is also of great general interoat, ua it gives in a concise and easily 
accessible form all that need ho known about tbo j^ersonagos of Hindu mythology 
whose names aro so familiar, but of whom so little is known outside tho linutcd 
circlo of savnnU ."— Timea- . , , , » j 

“ It is no alight gain when such subjects arc treated fairly and fully in a moaerato 
space; and wo need only add that the few wants which wo may hope to soe suppliod 
In new editions detract but little Ii‘om tho general oxcoUeiice of Mr. Dovvson s work. 
— Saturday JUvUw. ___ 

Post 8vo, with View of Mecca, pp. cxii.— 17 = 2 , cloth, price 98 , 

SELECTIONS PROM THE KORAN. 

Bv EDWABD WIBLIAM LANE, 

Hon. Doctor of Literature, Leyden, ^c., &c.; Translator of The Thousand and One 
Nights&c., &c. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by 

Stanley Lank Poolk. 

. H.as been long esteemed in this country as tho compilation of one of the 
greatest Arable scholars of tho timo, tho lute Mr. Lane, iho well-known translator of 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ . . . Tlio jn-esout editor has enhanced tho vuluo of his 
relative’s work by divesting tho text of a groat deal of oxtraneous matter introduced 
by way of comment, and prefixing nii Introduction.”— t, , 4 . 

“Mr. Poole is both a generous and a ioarnod biographer. . . . Mr. Poole tollH us 
tho facts ... so far as it is possible for industry and criticism to tiscortain them, 
and for literary skill to present tlicm in a condensed and readable form.Pni/iiaa- 
7 n«n, CalciiUa. ,___ 


Post 8 vo, pp, vj,— 368 , cloth, price 14 B, 

MODERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS, 

BEING A SERIES OF IMPRESSIONS, NOTES, AND ESSAYS. 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 

Hon, LL.D. of the University of Calcutta, Hon. Member of tho Bombay Asiatic 
Society, Boden Professor of Sjiuskrit in tho UniverHity of Oxford. 

Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable Additions, 
with Tllustrationfl and a Map. 

This edition will be found a great improvement on thoao that preceded it. 
The author has taken care to avail himself of all such criticisms on particulai’ 
passages in tho previous editions as appeared to him to be just, and he has 
enlarged the work by more than a hundred pages of additional matter. 

“ In this volume we have the thoughtbil imiw’OJWiions of a thoughtful man on some 
of the moat important questions connected with our Indian. >lmpiro. . . . An en¬ 
lightened observant man, travellingamongaii ciiMghtoned observant people, Professor 
Moiiior Williams has brought before tho public in a pleasant ftirm more of the manners 
and customs of the Queen’s Indian subjects than wc over romomber to Imve seen in 
any one work. Ho not only desoiwes tho thanks of every .Englishman for this able 
contilbutioTi to the study of Modem IndiiX—a subject with whinh wo should bo 
epeci.ally familiar—but he doserves tho thanks of every Indian, Parseo or Hindu, 
Buddhist and Moslem, for his clear exposition of their manuors, their creeds, and 
their nocessities.”—J’iDiei. 
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METEICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

With an Introduction, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR., C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

"... An ngrco.-inic introfniction to Hindu poetry.”— Times. 

". . . .A volume wiiieli may bo taken jis .a fair illustration allko of tho I’cligious 
and moral sentiments and of tlio legendary loro of tho best Sanskrit writers.”— 
Edinimrfjh Vailj Review. 


In Two Volumes, post 8 vo, pp. viii. — 408 and viii.— 348 , cloth, price 28 s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATINO TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON llOUaSON, Rsq., P.R.S., 

Lato I'lf tho Bcnf'ftl Civil Sevvico ; Corrospon<lhig Monibcr of tho Institute; Chevalier 
of the Logitjii of Honour; late Bvitish Miuistor at tiio Court of Nepal, iic., ire, 

CONTENTS OF rOL. /. 

SEcrroN I.—On tho Kocch, B6d6, and Olnni.il Tribes.—Part I. Vocabulary.-^ 
Part I I. Grammar.—Part III. Tlioir Origin, Looivtlon, Nurnbors, Creed, Customs, 
Oharsicter, imd Condition, with a Oeneral J> 08 crii>tion of the C'lltnato they dwell in. 
—Apjietidlx. 

Sectjon II.—On llinialnyan Ethnology.—T. Comparativo Voeabiilary of the Lan* 
guagtia of the Drokcu Tribcn ol NMpdl.—fl. VocabuUry of the 2Jlnlect« of tho Kirantl 
Language.- -III. Grammatical Amilysia of the VAyu Language. Tlio Viiyu GmmDiar. 
—IV. An.alysis of tlio Uihing Dialect of the Kinmti T.angiiago. T)ie Lidhing Gr.-iru- 
mar.- -V. On the Viiyu or Hayu Tribe of the Contrtd Himaldya. — VI. On tuo Kirauti 
Tribe of thy Central IlimaUya. 

CONTENTS ON I'OL. IT. 

Si'iCTioN III.—On the Aboi igiiios of Nortli’Euatorii India. Comparative Vocabulary 
of the Tibetan, B^db, and Garb Tongues. 

Section IV.—Aborigines of tho North-Eastern Frontier. 

Sec tion V.—Aboriginoe of the Eastern Frontier. 

Section VT.—The Indo-Chinese Borderers, and Ihoir conneol.i m with the Hima- 
layan8 and Tihetaiifl. Cumparafivo Vooabnlary of Jndo-Chinosc Borderers In Arahun. 
Coini'arativo Vocabulary Of Indu-ChinoHe Bovdorera in Tenassoriin. 

Section VII.—The Mongolian Affinities of tlic Caucasians.—Comparison and Ana¬ 
lysis of CancHsiaii and Morm'olian Words. 

TioN Vill,—Physical Typo of Tibetans. 

SicfTioN IX.—Tho Aborigines of Ceulrul India.-—Comparative Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Languages of Central India.—Aburigiuos of the Ea.stcrn Ghats.—-Vocabu¬ 
lary of some of the Dialects of the Uill and Waudoriiig Tribes in the Northern Sircars. 
—Aborigines of the Nilgivis, witJi Remarks on thoir Affinities.—Supplement to tho 
Nilgiriau Vocabularies.—The Aborigines of Southern India and Coyloa. 

Section X.—Route of Ncpalo.^o Mission to L’ekin, with llemarks on the Water- 
Shod and Plateau of Tibet. 

Section XI.—Route from K.itlirajindd, the C.ipital of Nopfil, to DarjoeUnjj in 
Sikim.—Moinorandum relative to the Seven Cosis of Nepal. 

Section Xll.—Some Accounts of the Sytitoma of Law and Po.ice as recognised in 
tho State of Nepal. 

Brctton XIII,—The Native Method of making the Paper denominated Hindustan 
N^pAlese. 

Section XIV.—Prc*orainonco of tho Vemaculara; or, tho Anglicists Answered: 
Being Letters on the Education of the People of India. 

“ For tho study of the Icas-known races of (ndia Mr. BHan Hodgson's 'MfscelJano 
0 U 8 Essays ’ will bo found very valuable both to tho philologist and, the ethnologist.” 
—2'tiue«. 
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Third Edition, Two VoIb., post 8 vo, pp. viii .—268 and viii.-" 326 , cloth, 
price 21 s. 

THE LIFE OR LEGEND OP GAXTDAMA, 

THE BUDDHA OF THE BURMESE. With AnnotationB. 

Tlie Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Tbongyies or Burmese Monks, 
By the Right Rev. P. EIGANDET, 

Bishop of Kamatha, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 

“The work la furnished with copious notes, wbicli not only illustrate the aubject- 
iliatter, but form a porfeuL encyclopedia of liuddliist loro."— Tiinei. 

“A work whicli will furni«h European atudonts of Buddhism with a most valuable 
help in the proaocution of Llioir iuveatigations.'’— Bdiiiburgh hail}/ Revieio. 

“ Bisliup Bigandet’s invaluable work, . . . and no work founded—rather trans¬ 
lated—from original sources presonta to tlio 'Western student a more faithful pioturo 
tpoTi that of Bishop Bigandot.’*— JrxXian AnLUiuary. 

“ Viewed in this light, its lmi.)ortaneo is sufficient to place students of the subject 
Under a deep obligation to its antbor."— CalcuLla litviaw, 

“ This work is one of the greatest authoritioa upon Buddhism.”— Revitie, 

. A porformanco iho great valuo of which la well known to all studonts of 
Buddhism.’'— 


Post 8 vo, pp. xxjv.— 420 , cloth, price i 8 a. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Er J. EDKIKS, D.D. 

Author of “ Chiua’s Place in Philology,” “Religion in China," &o. &o. 

“it contains a vast deal of important iiiforraation on tho subject, such as is only 
to bo gained by loug-coutiuued stu<Iy on tho spot."— Alhcnuiwn, 

“ it Is impossible within our llinita even to niontion the various subjects connected 
with. Buddhism, with wliioU Dr. Edkins deals.”— 8<ilvkrdwj Revuv), 

“Upon tho whole, wo know of no work, comparable to it for the extent of its 
odffinal research, and the simplicity with which this complicated systona of philo¬ 
sophy, religion, literature, and ritual is set forth ."—liriUsh Quarterly Review, 

“ Tho whole voluTTiQ is rcploto with learning. . . . Tt desorvos moat caroful study 
from all interested in tho history of tho religious of tho world, and expressly of those 
who arc ooncorned in tlie propagation of Christianity. Pr. Edkins notices in terms 
of just condemnation the exaggerated praise bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
Kiigliaii writers."— Record, 


Second Edition, post 8 vo, pp. xxvi.— 2 ^ 14 , cloth, price log. 6 d. 

THE OULISTAN; 

Or, rose GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Translated for the First Time into Prose and Verso, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTVVICK, C.B.. M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S., 

Of Merton College, Oxford, Ac, 

“ It is a very fair rendering of tho original.”— Time?. 

“The now edition has long boon dc&irod, uiid ’will bo wolenmod by all who take 
any intorost in Oriontal poetry. Tho Quliatan id a typical Peraiun verse-boolc of the 
ihgbeat order. Mr. Eaatwick’s rhymed translation . .. has long established itself in 
u socuro position as the best version of Sadi's finest work,”— Academy. 

“ It is both faithfully and gracefully executed."— 
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Po 8 t 8 vo, pp. 496 , cloth, price iBn, 

LINGUISTIC AND OEIENTAL ESSAYS. 

Written from the Year 1846 to 1878 . 

By ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST, 

Late Member of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service; Hon, Secretary to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

aiid Author of “ Tlie Modern Lan^unjjos of the East Indies.” 

“ "We know none who lian dej?cril)c«l Indian life, e.^peclally the life of the natives, 
with HO mnoli learning, eynu^atby, and literary talent."— Acadthiy. 

“ rti«inipo 3 Hibleto do justice to any of thoscoaaays in thosi^ace at our command. . . 
lJut they Hcoin to ua to ho full of auggostivo and original remarks.' —Si. JamcB's UazetU. 

“ Him book contains a vast amount of informatian, . . . of much interest to every 
intedigoiit reader. It is, he tells us, the result of thirty-livc years of inquiry, 
rofloction, and epoculatiori, and Unit on subjects as full of fascination as of food f«>r 
tliought .”—lahliL 

" Thti) essays.exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history an<l 

ftntiquicio.s of India aa to eutitie liim to siJOivk us one having authority,"— 

D(xUy ii'tjvtcw. 

“ Th(i» autl'ior speaks with the authority of per.aoTml experience.It i.s tliU 

ct)nHt(u:it assk-ciation with the country and the people which gives such a vividness 
lo many of the pages."-'/4i/<rrta’i*«i. 


Post 8vo, pp, olv.—348, cloth, price 188. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Extant: 

BEING THE JATAKATTHAVANNAKA, 

For the first time Edited in the original Pali. 

By V. FAUSCOLL; 

And Translated by T. W. Rifvs David^^. 

Transhitioii, Volume I. 

Tliese arc tales eupposod to h.ave been bdd by the Buddha of what ho had soon 
and heard in his previous births. They aro probalily tho iicarett ropresontativos 
of the '.rigiiial Aryan storioH from ■which sprang tho iolk-loro of Europe as well as 
India, and fn>m wliich tlio Womitic u.atlons jU.so borrowed nuich. Tho introduclion 
contaimi a most interesting disquiBitlou on tho migrations of those fables, tracing 
tlioir rt appearance in the v.-irious groupH of folk-lore legends respectively known as 
*A^Hop's Fables,’tho * Jlitopadcsa,’ the Calilag and Damnag Rcrios, and even ‘The 
Arabian Nights.’ Among other old friends, wo meet with a version of the Judgniont 
of Solomon, which proves, after all, to bo nn Aryan, uiui not a Semitic tale.’’—7’haea. 

“It is now some years since Mr. Rhye Davids aaserted his righ“ to be heard on 
this 8 ul>]ect by his able .article on Buddliism in the new edition c-f tie ‘ Eiicycloptedia 
Dritannica, ^Lceds Iltrcur//. 

“ All -who are intorosted in Buddhist literature ought to foci deeply indebted to 
Mr. Rhvfl Davids. His well-establhihod reputation as a Pali scholar is a sufficient 
g^iaviuittje for the fidelity of his version, and tho stylo of hia tranBlations l£ deserving 
of high praise.”— Acndcniy. 

“ It is certain that no more competent expositor of Buddhism could bo found than 
Mr. IthjB Davids, .and that these Birth Storii's will be of the greatest interest an'.l 
importaiieo t*> students. In tho Jataka book we have, then, a priceless record of tho 
earliest imaginative literature of our race; and Mr. Rhys Davids is well warranted 
in claiming that it prescutH to us a nearly cuinplcto picture of the social life and 
customs and popular beliefs of tho common people of Aryan tril.'es, olo.sely related to 
ourselves, just as they were passing through tho first stages o< civilisation.’’— St. 
Jamet'i (huette. 
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Poat 8 vo, pp. xzviii.— 362 , cloth, price X 4 «. 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Ou, A THOUSAND AND ONE EXTRACTS FROM THE TALMUD, 
THE MIDKASHIM, AND THE KABBAI^VH. 

Compiled and Translated by PAUL ISAAC HERSHON, 

Author of “ Genesis According to the Talmud,*’ &c. 

With Notes and Copious Indexes. 

“ To obtain In so concise and handy a form as this volume a general Idea of tho 
'Talmud is a l>oon to Chriatlaua at least."— Timta. 

“This is a now volume of tho ‘OHontal Horloa,' and its peculiar and popular 
charocter will make It attractive to general readers. Mr. Ilershon is a very com¬ 
petent scholar, . . . The present soloction contuins sumplos of tho good, bod, und 
Indifferent, und especially extracts that throw liglit upon the Beripturos. Tho 
extracts have Iwou all donved, word for word, and made at first hand, and references 
arc carefully given ."—Bviiiak Quarterly Heviac. 

“ Mr. Horthon’s ho(»k, at (iR events, will convey to Fngli.sh n'ador.s a more coranloto 
nnd truthful notion of the Talmud tUiiu uuy oUier work that has yot appeartA."— 
DaiUj Rites. 

“ Without overlooking in the slightest tho several attractions of tlio previous 
volumes of the ‘ Oriouhd Borics.' wc have no hoKitution in saying that this sinposses 
them all in interest.”—i'd/a/zury/* Daily ittvicw. 

“ Mr. Horshou has done this ; ho h;m taken samples from all parts of tho Talmud, 
and thus given F.ugludi readors whut U. wc believe, a fair sot of specimens which 
they can test for thomaclves,’'—PAr Arcord. 

*' Altogether wo believe that this book !« by f.ar thtt best fitted in tho present state 
of knowledge to enable tho general re:uleror tlis ordinary student to gain a fair and 
unbiassed c'onciopthm of tho nuiltifnrio»»fi contents of the wonderful miscellany which 
can only bo truly understood -so Jewish pride asserts—by tho Ufo-long devotion of 
scholars of tho Chosen I’oople.”—/ii.r 7 «b-cr. 

“ Tho value and importonco of this volume consist In tho foot that scarcely a single 
exlmct Is given in Its pages but throws eonje light, direct or rofroctod, upon tliose 
ScHpturcs which uro the common horibigc.of .low atul (dirlsthui alike."- John BuU. 

“ ni« aciiu.ainUnce with the Talmud, &o., is soon on every page of his book. . . 
It Is a capital spccirnon of Hebrew schol^bip; a monument of learned, loving, Uglit 
giving labour."—AwA Ho‘a(d. 


Post 8 vo, pp. xii.— 228 , cloth, price 78 . 6 d. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. 

By. BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, 

Author of “ Yeigo lleflkaku Shirail.” 

A very curious vnlumn. The author has manifestly devoted much labour to th< 
la.sk of studying the puotioal lltcrat.in-e of tho Japanese, and rendering chiu-ucieristic 
specimens into Kn^lish verso ."—Daily Rcica. 

“ Mr. Chamborlain'H volume is, bo far as we are aware, the first attempt which haj 
been made to int'^rpret tho literature of the Jupuiiesc to the western world. It ih b 
tho (rhissiwd jiuetry of Old Japan tliatwo must turn for Indigenous J.aj>ane8e tliought 
und In tho volume l)efore us wo have a aclcctlon from that poetiy rendered iut< 
gi'aceful English verso."— Tallct. 

“It is undoubtedly one of the best translations of lyric literature which hoi 
appeared during the dose of tlie last yoar.”—6'cfc;fhai Biupire. 

“Mr. Chamborlaiji set liiinsdf a diiTicult fcisk when ho undertook to rcproduc 
Japanese poetry in an English form. Hut ho ims evidently laboured can ainore, mu 
his efforts are successful to a degree."—/^owdon and China Expnsa. 
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Post 8 to, pp. zii— 164 , cloth, price los. 6 d« 

THE HISTOEY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

KING OF ASSVUIA. B.c. 081-668. 

Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptiona upon Cylinders and Taldets in 
the British Museum Collection; together with a Grammatical Analysis 
of oacli AVord, Explanations of tlio Ideographs by Extracts from the 
iBi'Linguol Syllabaries, and List of Eponyms, Ac. 

By ERNEST A. BUDGE, B.A., M.R.A.S., 

Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s Collega, Cambridge, Member of the 
Society of Biblical Arohooology. 

“.Students of sciiptural archaeology will also appreciate the ‘History of Esiir- 
baUdon.'”— Tonci. 

“Thcro la nmeh to Attract tho scholar in this volume. It docM not pretend to 
populaiiBo atudlea which uro yet In their lufiuicy. ILm primary oVijoct Is to tranfslate, 
out it d«»us not Afwumo to ho tnoro that> tentativo, and it olTors l>Jlh to the profesaoil 
Asayrloli^gist and to tho ordinary non-AbByriolegicul Semitic scholar the means of 
conlrolLmg its roaulta.’’—wfeetdemy. 

“Mr. Budge’s book is, of course, mainly oddrossod to Assyrian scholars and 
•studontn. Tiioy aro not, it is to he faarad, a very numorous f.lasB. But tho mcu o 
thanks are due to him on that account for tho wuy in which he has acquitted himself 
in his lalxu'ious task.’*-- 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price 2 X 8 . 

THE MESNEVI 

(Usually known ns Thk Mbsneviti SHEniF, or Hoi.Y Mesnisvi 

Of 

MEVLANA (OUR LOUD) JELALU ’D DIN MUHAMMKD EB-RUMI. 
Book tlio First. 

Togellicr with some Au.oii.iit of the Life, avd A ett vf the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Cliaractcristic Anecdotes, ns Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlan.v SnEMSc-’D-DLS Ahmed, el Eflaki, el ‘Arifi. 

Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in English, 

By JAMES ’W. REDIIOUSE, M.R.A.S., &e. 

“ A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore."—Sol uitiov Aevms. 

‘‘Tliis book will bo a very valuable help to tho reader ignorant of Persia, who Is 
desirous of olitaining an inalglit into a very important doisirtment of tho litoraturo 
extaut in tliat language. 


Post 8 vo, pp. xvi.— 280 , cloth, price 6 s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

Illustrating Old Truths. 

By Kev. J. long, 

Member of tho Bengal Asiatic Society, r.R.G.S. 

** Wo regard tho book as valuable, and wish for it u wide clrculatitin and attentivo 
reading. ’—Ad cwfA 

“ Altogetlier, it is quite u feast of good tilings.”— 

"Is full of interesting matter."— 
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Post 8vo, pp. viii.—270, cloth, price 7a. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY; 

of Songs," from the Sanscrit 
» /si I “l , Jayadeva; Two Books from “The Iliad of 

Hitopadeaa, and olhof Oriental Poems. uuiuaas 01 tne 

By EDWIN AKNOLD, O.S.L, AitUop of-Th. light „n,|. - 

^=HSf“S=iHHE=5SSssS 

‘ Beautiful Uodlia, Jaamlne-bosoniod Itartha,’ 
of the forest nymphs. In whom tho five sonsea are typified "— 

plsSiaHifSes 

* ^Tha^tra^'f'?”*' tho souses of tho dulk-at."!!!sm,idard “ '^'hness and 

ahlAidVartttt-ori^'^^^^^^^^^^ h- adhered with toTer- 


Post 8vo, pp. 336, clotli, price ids., 

THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA, 

By A, BAETH. 

Translated from the French with the authority and assistance of the Author. 

""thor has at the request of the publishers, considerably enlarced 
dste^ thn*/”’ t'le t'-onslator and has added the literature of the suhLt to 

mZa^fthe” ™ii“io,,s‘’,,f?,T; whlrmarStlfitS ™t'^ " 

tiie subject, but aiso a useful work of roferreo ^ ‘''oatment of 

Iu‘;i!'irprrt7.^>f’BV"dh‘ll“m7i;tc^^^^^^^ 
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Post 8 vo, pp. viii,— 152 , cloth, price 6 s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY, 

The SANKHYA KARIKA of IS'WAEA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyiiya and Vais'eshika Systems, 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.It.A.S. 

Tlio system of Kapila is the earlieat attempt on record to give an answer 
from reanou alone to the mysterious questions whioli arise m every thoughtful 
mind about tlie origin of tlie world, the nature and rclationB of man and his 
future destiny. It contains nearly all that India has produced in the depart¬ 
ment of pure philosophy. Other systems, thougli classed as philosophic, are 
mainly devoted to logic and physical science, or to an exposition of the Vedas. 

“8ucli a combination of words la discouraging to the non-Oricntalist, but fortu¬ 
nately for him bo finds in Mr. Davies a pjiticnt and learned guide who leads him into 
tho intricacies of tlio philonophy of India, and supplies him witlj a clue, that he may 
Jiot bo hist in thorn—nay mf»re, points out to him tho blrnllarity botwoon tlie 
spoculatiima of tljc romoto East and of laodern (lermany, liowcver much tliey 
may diirer in oxteni;!.! appearance. In the preface he states that the system of 
Kapila isi tho ‘oiivlie.st atfcnipt on record to glvo an answer, from reason alono, 
to the mystorio\tft questions which arise In every thouglitfid mird about the origin of 
tho world, the nature and roTatioiiKof uiati and liiafuture destiny,' and In his loaniocl 
and able nntoa ho exhibits * tho connection of the Sankhya system with tho philo¬ 
sophy of Bnliioza,' and ‘ tho conuoction of tho system of Kapila ^s'ith that of Schopen- 
hauitr and Von liarttnann.’ "— Foreiirn Chvtxh Chronide. 

“ Mr. Davies’s volume on Ilimlu Pliilosophy j.s an undouT)ted gain to all' students 
of the dovelopniont of thought. Tho system of Kapila which, is here given in a trans¬ 
lation from the Silnkhya Kdi ikil, is the only contribution of India to pure philosophy. 
Tho older system of Kapila, liuwovor, though it could never have been very widely 
accepted or understood, presents many points of deep interest to tho student of 
comjiaratlvo philosophy, and witliout Mr. Davies’s lucid Inteiprctation it would bo 
difficult to appreciate these points in any adoquatii manner.’’““Saturda 2 / 

“Wo welcome Mr. D.aviea's book as* a valuable addition to our philosophlchl 
library.”— and Qu<ria. 

Post 8 vo, pp. xvi. — 396 , cloth, price iob, 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; 

On, POLITICAL ECONOMY FOUNDED UPON MORAL 
rniLOSOPHY. 

A SY.4TKMATIC Digest of the Docthinks of the CHi:iE.SE PHir,o.sopnER 
Mencius. 

Translated from tho Original Text and OlasHified, with 
Cummeiita and Kxplniuitions, 

By the Rev. ERNST FABER, Kheniah Mission Society. 
Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, 

By the Ukv. A. B. HUTCHINSON, C.M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong, 
Author of “ Chinese Primer, Old Testament History.” 

“The Mind of Mencius” is a Translation from the German of one of the 
most original and useful works on Chinese PJiilo30])hy 
ever published. 

“Mr. Faber Is already well known in tho field of ChincRO stuiios by Ills digoiit of 
tho doetriiicR of Confucius. In tho present volume be given ue a systematic digest 
of those of MenciuH, the greatest and most iK>i)uliir of the ilisclnlca of Confuc.lus. 
The value of this work will be perceived when ii is rcmei)il)e)ed that at no time 
since relations commenced between China and tlie West lias tho foiTner been so 
powerful—we had almost Paid aggressive—as now. For tliot-o who will give it 
careful study, Mr. Faber’s work is uuu of Iho moat valuable of the excellent scries 
to which it belongs."—JfVrtiMJY, 
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A MANUAL OP HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASARA. 

Translated, with copious Annotations, by MAJOR G. A. JACOB, 
Bombay Staff Corps; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The design of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and for 
others who, like them, have littlo leisure for original research, an accurate 
summary of tho doctrines of the VedAnta. 

There p-m bo no question that tho rcligiotia doctrines most widely held by tho 
pohple of India are mainly rjuiUicistie. And of Hindu Pantheism, at all evoina in 
ltd most inodorn phases, its VedAntaKAra presents tho best summary. But thou this 
work is a more huuimary: a skeleton, tho dry l>onos of which rcciulre to be clothed 
with skin and l)oncs, and to be uniinatod by vital breath before the ordinary reader 

3 1 dlflc.cjrn in it a living reality. Major Jacob, thoroforc, has wisely added to his 
a.-ilation of tho VcdAntaHiXru copious notes from t.ho writings of well-known Orienhd 
olara, in which he has, wo think, elucidated all that rcqiiired clucidutioii. Bo 
that the work, as here presented to us, presents no dlUicultics which a very moderate 
lucoiinl of application Nsdll nut ovortomo.*'— TabiH. 

“ Tho modest title of Major Jacob’s work conveys but an inadotiuato idea of tho 
amount of rosoarch cuihudiod in ids notes to the text of the Vedontusara. Ho 
copious, indeed, aro these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to hear on 
tlu) Bubjecr, that tho diligent student will rise from their j>crusal with a fairly 
Aiicquate view of lllndii pliilosophy guncrally. It is, porliaps, to bo regretted that 
t.hio autliur has not coniined Jiimsolt to cxi) 0 «ition, aiid loft Ins roadera to form their 
own opinion of tho value tif the tenets described. But this ia tbo only fiuilt w'c huvo 
to find with his book, which, in other rc-specU, Is ono of the best of its kind that wo 
have seen ."—Calcutta Jictnac. 


Post 8vo, pp« xii.—154, cloth, price 78. 64], 

TSUNI—11 QOAM : 

The Supreme Bkino op the ICiioi-Kuoi. 

By TUEOPHIIXS HAUN, Ph.D., 

Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town ; (jorrespomllng Member 
of tho Gertgr. Sociotv, Breajlen ; Corresponding Member of the 
ADthroi)ologicRl Society, Vicuna, &e., &c. 

“Tho first instalment of Dr. Hahn’s labours will ho of interest, not at tho Capo 
o»ly, but in every University of Europo. It is, in fact, a moat vahtable contribution 
to the comparative study of roliglou and mythohigy. Accounts of their religion aiid 
mythology were scattered about in various books; these have been c;u*efully col- 
Icictcd by Dr. Hahn and printed in bis sccoml clmptcr, eurlclicd and improved bv 
what ho has been ublo to collect hiuifecU.”— Fioj'. JV/na Mulli:)' in the A'liJctfCtKa 
Century. 

“ Dr. llalin’s book is that of u man who is both a philologist and lx>Ilcvcr in 
iJiilologlcal methods, and a close student of suvuge Diannois and custom.s.”—Scdit?*- 
d(t.y Hcvir.ic. 

“ It is full of pood things. Wherever you put in your thumb you are pretty certain 
to pull out u plum.”— Sc. Janutf’s GiizcCU-. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. 1., post Bvo, pp. xii.— 392 , cloth, prico 12 s. 6 d. 

A COMPEEHENSIVE COMMENTAEY TO THE QURAN. 

To WHICH LS PREFIXED SAI.F.'r PllELIlIIHART DISCOURSE, WITH 
Additiosal Notes and Emendatioks. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Treliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. 

V.y Rev, E, IVL WUEllKY, M.A., Lodiann. 

“ As Mr. Wherry’s book is intended for missionarie.s in India, it Is no doubt woll 
ijiat they .should be prepared to meet, if they cun, tho ordinary srgimnents and intcr- 
pretatiuns, and for this i)urj»oso Mr, Wherry’s additions will prove useful."— SaLurdai/ 
fieview .; 




TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES, 


Post 8 vo, pp* 96 , cloth, price 5 a. 

THE QUATRAINS OP OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Translated by E. H. WHIKFIELD, M.A., 
Barriater-at-Law, late H.M. Bengal Civil Service. 

Omar KhayyAm (the tenfc-muker) was born about the middle of the fifth 
century of the Hejirah, corresponding to the eleventh of the Christian era, 
in the neighbourhood of Naiahapnr, the cajntal of Khorasdn, and died in 
517 -V.H. (^1122 A.D.) 

“Mr, Whinfiold has executed a difficult task with conslderablo euccoss, and Ida 
version contains much that will ho now to those who only know Mr. Fitzgorald's 
delightful selection."—.4 

“Thoro are several editions of the Quatrains, varying greatly in thoir readings. 
Mr, Whinfiold has used throe of these for his excellent translation. The moat pro¬ 
minent features in tlio Quatridna aro their proftmnd Hgnostiuiatu, combined with a 
fatalism based more on philosophic than rollgious grounds, their Epicureanism and 
the spirit of uTiiversal toleraiico and ch;uity which animatoa them."—Cafewifa Revicio. 


Post 8 vo, pp. xii.— 30 a, cloth, price Ss. 6 d. 

YUSUF AND ZULAIKHA. 

A Poem b\ JAMI. 

Translated from the Persian into English Verse. 

By KABPHT. H, GRIFFITH. 

“ Mr. Griffith, who has done already good service as translator into verso from the 
Sansirit, has done further good work in this translation from tho rersian, which 
forniH part of ^Trtlbner's Oriental Scries;' and he has evidently shown not a littlo 
skill i.n bis rotidering tho quaint and very orionbil style of his author into our more 
prosaic, less figurativo, language, . . . The work, besides its inrrinsic merits, Is of 
importance as being one of tho most iK)puliu* and famous pootns of Persia, ana that 
wtjlch Is read in all tlio iudepciidont native schools cf India w'lioro Persian Is taught. 
It is as iiitcrehtlng, also, as a striking itmtauce of tho mannc)- in whiiih the stortoa 
of the .Tows have been tmnsformed and .’uldcd to by tradition fiinojig tlie Maliometans, 
who look upon Josojdi .as ‘ tho ideal of manly beaiily and more than manly virtue; ’ 
and, indootl, in thi.s jiocm ho seems to bo endowed with almo.st divine, or at any rate 
angelic, gifts and cxccUcnce,'’—ii'cofjmmi. 


lu Two Volumes. Vol. I., post 8 vo, pp. xxiv.— 230 , cloth, price 7 a. 6 d. 

A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF THE ECYPTIAN AND 
MESOPOTAMIAN RELIGIONS. 

By Dr. C. P. TIELE. 

Vol. I.— History op the Egyptian Religion. 

Translated from the Dutch with the Assiatance of the Author. 

By JAMES BALLINGAL. 

“ Tliis latest addition to ‘ TrUbnor's Orient-id Series ’ may not prove one of the moat 
attractive; but it is one of tho most scholarly, and it places in the hands of ilie 
English readers a history of Egyptian Religion wliich is very oompleto, which is 
baaed on tlie beat material.s, and which hjw been illustrated by tho lateat results of 
research. In this volume there is a great deal of information, as w ell as Indepondont 
iiivcatlMation, fur the truatworthinoss of which T>r. Ticlo'a name is in itaolf tt 
guarantee; and the description of tho succosalve religions under rhe Old Kingdom, 
tho M'ddlo Kingdom, and tho Now Kingdom, ia given in a manner which is schohu-ly 
and minute.— Scoisman. 

“Tl.e analysis of the remains of Egyptian antiquity, bo far as tho religion of tho 
people i.s rogarfioti, is well worth roudliig, and to it wo mast refer those of our 
readers who aro interostod in tho subject.”— 

“Wo triiat that tho pro.sont work will find ftulficicnt support to encourage tho 
early p\iblti‘ation of tbo remaining purtion. treating of the iiabyloniun-Assyrian 
religion, and of tho religions of nittiiiiciaund Israel .”—Nutional Jitfonner, 


TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIER. 


Post 8yo, cloth, pp. ix.—281, price io». fid. 

THE SARVA - DAESAN A - SAMGRAHA ; 


Ob, KEVIEW of the DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By MADIIAVA ACHARYA. 


Translated by E. B. CCWELL, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. E. GOUOH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency Collcxe, Calcutta. 

Hiis work is an interesting specimen of Hindu critical ability. The 
autliur successively passes in review the sixteen philosophical systems 
current in the fourtoontli century in the South of India; and lie gives what 
appears to liim to bo their moat important tenets, ami the principal argu¬ 
ments by which their followers endeavoured to maintain them ; and ho ofLen 
displays some quaint humour us he throws himself for the time into the 
position of their advocate, and holds, os it were, u temiiorary brief on behalf 
of opinions outircly at variance with his own. 


Post 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixv.—368, price rgs. 

TIBETAN TALES DERIVED EROM INDIAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan of the KaH-GvL'B. 

Br F. ANTON VON SCiJlEFNEU. 

Done into English from the German, with an Introduction, 

BY W. R. S. RALSTON, M.A. 


I’ost 8vo, pp. vili.—afifi, cloth, price 9s, 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 

By carl ABEL. 
CONTENTS. 


Language a» the Expressiou of N,atioual 
Modes of Thought. 

Tlso Conception of T.ove in sooio Aueicllt 
and Modern Langusgea. 

The English Verbs of Command. 
Bomarlology. 


The Connection botwoou Dictionary and 
Oramniar. 

Tbo Possiliillty of a Common Idlerary 
TjaiiRuago for nil Slavs. 

The Onler and Position of Words in the 
Litin .Scnfonce. 

Tiio Coptic lainguago. 


Philological Methods. 


Tlie Origin of Duiguano. 


Proving the signification of words and forms to reflect a nation’s general 
view of the universe, the Author advocates a psychological study of language, 
to supplement the prevailing formalism of ordinary grammar. 'To this end 
English and other familiar linguistic notions are tested by a new method of 
national and international analysis, which combines the dictionary and tho 
grammar; tbo origin of language and the primitivo signifleanee of sounds 
ore unravelled in essays, containing striking results of etymological re- 
se«roh ; while in the connection between philology, psychology, and politics, 
the bearing of linguistic lore upon the general concerns of mankind is con¬ 
clusively evidenced. Tho most enjoyable faculty in tho e.xercise, but, 
frecpiently, the one least enjoyed in thu study, speech, in these treatises, 
is sliowii to oonslituto at once the moat faithful and the most attractive 
record of tho history of tho humau, and, more especially, tho national 
mind. 


TEVBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Post 8vo, pp. vi,—208, clotli, price 8fl. 6d. 

THE BHAGAVAD-aiTA. 

Translated, with Introduction and Kotos, 
By JOHN DAVIES, M.A, (Cantab.) 


Post 8vo, pp. xilv.—268, cloth, price gs. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As e.'chibited in a aorioa of Articles contributed to the Calcutta Beview, 

By AKCHIBALD EDWAKD GOUOH, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa. 


THE BOlWWIXG WORES ARE IN PREPARATION 
Post 8yo. 

UDANAVAEGA. 

A COLLKCTION OK VeBSE.S KROM THE BUCDHIST CANON. 

Compiled by DHABMATBITA. 

Bkino the NORTHEBN BUDDHIST VERSION OP DHAMMAPADA. 

Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyiir, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Priuljuavaiman, 

By VV. AVOODVILLB ROOKHILL. 


Post 8yo, cloth. 

THE ODES OP HAFIZ : 

Beinq a Complete Metbical Tr,\nsi.ation op the tVoBKa op the 
Great Lyric Poet op Persia. 

By E. H. PALMER, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Canibridgo. 


Post 8vo. 

THE SIX JEWELS OF THE LAW. 

With Pali Texts and English Translation, 

By R. morris, LL.D. 


Ill Two Volumes, iKJst 8vo, cloth. 

BUDDHIST RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 

BEING THE SI-YU-KI BY HAVEN THSANG. 
Trauslated from tlio Original Chinese, with Introiluctioii, Index, &c., 
By SAMUEL BEAL, 

Trinity Cullegc, Cambridge; Professor of Chinese, University 
College, London. 






TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


fHE APHORISMS OP THE BANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 
OP KAPILA. 

With llIustratiTe Extracts from the Commentaries. 

By the late J. E. BAXLANTYNB. 

Second Edition. Edited by PITZEDWAED HALL. 


Post 8vo, cloth. 

MANAVA-DHARMA-CA8TRA; 

On, LAWS OF MANU. 

A New Translation, with Introduction, Notes, &o. 

By A. 0 . BURNELL, Ph.D., O.I.E., a Foreign Member of the Eoyal 


Danish Academy, and Hon. Member of eovernl Learned Societies. 

The Author ot this New Version, having long been a Judge in India, will 
pay particular attention to tins book, as it is used in the Law Courts, Ac. &o. 
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